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THE    PROLUSION. 

What  a  prelude  is  for  seems  to  be  known  but  by  (aw^ 
And  people  often  write  one  because  it  is  usual  so  to  do ; 
It  may  be  required  sometimes  to  supply  what's  not  plain, 
Or  the  gist  of  the  subject  you  may  seek  for  in  vain. 
For  there  are  preliminary  circumstances  that  have  to  be  told 
Which  the  introduction  to  a  book  is  only  made  to  unfold, 
Or  else  to  connect  with  the  subject  any  one  missing  link. 
Without  which  the  circumstances  will  not  properly  chink, 
So  that,  on  perusal,  you  may  the  better  perceive 
The  object  which  the  author  has  tried  to  achieve. 

But  there  are  some  who  neither  think  nor  yet  care. 
Or  take  the  trouble  to  see  if  a  preface  is  there, 
For  if  by  some  chance  it  should  happen  that  they  do. 
It  certainly  would  not  be  by  reading  it  through. 
For  many  may  think,  if  they  peruse  well  a  book. 
It  is  not  requisite  at  all  at  the  commencement  to  l^ok. 

The  prefaces  of  many  books,  it  very  often  is  said, 
Are  the  only  portions  of  them  that  are  worth  being  read ; 
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And  it  IS  really  a  pity,  as  every  one  must  know, 
That  authors  should  like  to  make  waste  paper  so, 
There  may  be  one  reason,  which  we  know  very  well — 
And  that  is — it  may  be  the  only  thing  that  will  sell. 

You  will  sometimes  find,  when  you've  read  a  book  through. 
That  had  you  first  seen  the  preface  that  would  just  as  well  do ; 
For,  if  you  had  done  so,  you  might  then  perhaps  have  known 
That  you  had  much  better  have  left  the  remainder  alone, 
For  then  with  some  justice  you  could  yourself  flatter 
That  you  had  escaped  all  that  was  valueless  matter. 

Sometimes  in  the  introduction  you  are  likely  to  find 
Too  much  told  that  with  the  body  of  the  volume's  combined, 
But  the  constant  wish  to  be  writing,  I  expect,  is  so  nice. 
That  you  can't  help  repeating  the  same  thing  over  twice  : 
It  may  be  useful,  at  times,  to  notice  any  thing  there. 
Because  some  general  readers  seem  but  little  to  care 
For  taking  the  trouble  even  to  look  a  book  through, 
A  thing  they  may  never  have  been  accustomed  to  do, 
For  they  like  to  appear  as  if  they  knew  all  about  it. 
And  then  give  that  as  the  reason  for  doing  without  it, 
Being  at  the  same  time  too  self-conceited  to  begin  it, 
Though  they  may  be  ignorant  of  all  that  is  in  it. 


But  again,  it's  very  possible  that  every  one  cannot  be 
Always  expected  with  the  same  eyes  as  others  to  see : 
For  education  cannot  be  thought  its  influence  to  diffuse 
On  every  person  alike,  for  as  all  natures  cannot  use 
It  in  the  same  way,  and  development  will  soon  show 
What  kind  of  stuff  in  a  man  is  most  likely  to  grow : 
Letters  do  not  suit  all — but  in  a  more  practical  light 
Genius  may  come  forth  and  even  shine  just  as  bright. 

A  little  knowledge  sometimes  breeds  a  lot  of  conceit. 
As  very  often  to  make  some  in  the  most  violent  heat 
^Vhen  opposition  presents  itself ;  but  when  they  grow  cool. 
You  can  soon  recognize  which  is  really  the  fool, 
And  then  they  get  flouted,  when  it  must  needs  be  seen 
That  ignorance  grows  luxuriantly  when  planted  between 
The  stinging  nettles  of  pride,  and  so,  being  urged  on. 
Their  selfishness  drives  them  to  be  continually  playing  upon 
The  instrument  of  their  own  thoughts,  which  helps  to  supply 
The  food  that  the  imagination  is  so  often  nourished  by. 

When  the  seeds  of  instruction  first  bud  forth  in  the  mind. 
The  thoughts  expand,  and  the  reason  is  more  unconfined, 
So  that  you  begin  to  see  things  in  an  undisguised  light, 
And  can  better  distinguish  the  wrong  from  the  right, 


And  you  very  quickly  perceive  that  objects  are  more  clear, 
And  rules  not  always  as  good  as  they  are  made  to  appear, 
Though  they  may  be  needful  they  are  not  always  so  right 
As  to  put  things  they  relate  to  in  the  most  evident  light. 

Questions  cannot  be  answered,  therefore  doubts  are  exprest. 
But  these  must  not  be  harboured,  but  lie  quietly  at  rest. 
Even  though,  like  a  thorn,  they  pierce  deeply  your  side, 
A  kind  of  martjrrdom  which  very  few  seem  to  have  tried. 
But  always  in  faith  you  must  be  content  to  remain, 
As  if  altogether  regardless  both  of  feeling  and  pain. 
Like  a  statue,  that  represents  the  outward  form  only  in  stone. 
Where  feeling  has  no  place  and  all  sense  is  unknown ; 
You  must  cast  out  unbelief  and  let  common  sense  go. 
Repress  the  desire  you  may  have  for  searching  into  things  so. 
And  pull  reason  down  from  her  throne  and  so  make  mankind 
To  the  rule  of  ignorance  and  slavery  altogether  resigned, 
But  do  contrary  to  this  and  there  will  be  from  the  store 
Sins  laid  to  your  charge  you  have  never  heard  of  before. 

You  are  termed  a  schismatic  if  you  happen  to  doubt. 
And  the  real  truth  you  are  hardly  allowed  to  find  out. 
And  that  which  you  had  once  been  taught  to  believe 
Is  no  more  than  a  myth  you  are  not  bound  to  receive. 


For  instructors  sometimes  seem  to  be  somewhat  dazed 
If  unhappily  a  donkey's  bridge  should  chance  to  be  raised, 
When  they  might  find  themselves  altogether  at  a  loss 
If  through  their  own  inability  they  were  not  able  to  cross. 

Some  cannot  vouch  for  what  they  appear  to  believe, 
Though  there  may  be  at  the  time  no  intention  to  deceive, 
And  it  seems  that  faith  and  interest  very  often  do  go 
Hand  in  hand,  and  the  colouring  is  generally  so 
Strong  that  the  thoughts  must  get  tinged  through  it. 
And  in  a  profitable  light  they  seem  only  to  view  it : 
Still  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  reconcile  your  own  mind 
To  the  peculiar  ideas  that  among  men  you  may  find, 
And  all  you  can  well  do  is  not  to  annoy  them. 
But  what  tenets  they  hold  let  them  live  and  enjoy  them. 

Faith  is  all  very  well ;  but  without  receiving  any  sight 
We  only  can  trust  that  what  we  are  doing  is  right : 
We  cannot  look  far  beyond ;  but  whatever  we  may  see 
We  must  make,  if  we  can,  with  our  notions  agree ; 
And  if  we  want  advising,  it  is  much  better,  we  know. 
To  consult  one  that  is  high  than  another  that's  low ; 
For  education  gives  all  men  a  much  clearer  idea, 
And  helps  to  smooth  down  all  obstacles  that  appear. 
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Though  any  one  may  be  taught,  still  they  cannot  account 
For  doctrine,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  no  small  amount 
Of  falsehood  mixed  up,  and,  if  ever  it  was  pure. 
Has  become  so  corrupted,  that  the  first  object  is  sure 
To  be  gradually  lost  sight  of,  or  else  so  changed  that  you 
Can  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true, 
And  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  it  should  chance  to  befall 
That  you  could  hardly  recognize  your  own  tenets  at  all ; 
But  that  does  not  matter,  for  persons  of  influence  may 
Do  whatever  they  like,  for  it  is  thought  that  they'll  pay 
For  it  all  in  the  end,  by  bequeathing  such  benefactions 
That  may  help  to  atone  for  any  unorthodox  actions. 

But  juvenile  sprigs  of  humanity  have  sometimes  a  way 
Of  their  own,  which  kind  mammas  do  not  like  to  gainsay, 
So  that  very  often  they  will,  to  be  quite  at  their  ease, 
Give  way,  and  allow  the  children  to  do  just  as  they  please ; 
That  may  be  right  so  far,  but  it's  inconvenient,  I  should  say, 
To  allow  children  to  bring  themselves  up  their  own  way, 
But  whether  in  the  future  it  will  turn  out  quite  so  well 
Is  what  time  and  circumstances  only  will  be  able  to  tell. 

Some  books  in  argument  are  like  those  who  discourse, 
And  stray  from  the  point  till  they  make  themselves  hoarse, 


d  keep  wandering  about,  when  it  seems  almost  plain 
at  they  may  be  some  time  ere  they  get  back  again, 
id  even  if  they  should  they  will  not  be  able  to  stay, 
r  they  are  satisfied  only  when  they're  running  away. 

For  writing  some  persons  have  such  a  continual  itch 
lich  very  soon  gets  up  to  so  deplorable  a  pitch, 
lat  whatever  they  have  the  misfortune  to  produce 
ly  prove  to  the  reader  of  little  or  perhaps  of  no  use, 
it  this  is  of  no  consequence,  for  whenever  they  try 
»  write  anything  that's  bad  some  are  certain  to  buy  ; 
t  if  by  mischance  they  should  produce  a  good  book, 
would  be  principally  due  to  the  materials  they  took. 

The  ruling,  weakness  of  some,  when  they  take  up  a  pen, 
•nsists  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  print,  now  and  then, 
eir  own  names — a  conceit  which  bums  in  them  so  bright, 
lat  their  senses  must  get  singed  by  its  vain-glorious  light, 
lich,  being  diffused,  shows  to  many,  standing  around, 
at  their  conceptions  of  things  cannot  be  much  too  sound ; 
t  there  are  many  who  don't  care,  for  books,  at  this  day, 
Lve  all  kinds  of  readers,  some  of  whom  perhaps  display 
>t  as  strong  a  liking  for  those  who  have  a  cracked  tile 
their  roof  as  for  those  who  are  sound  all  the  while. 


There  are  many  redundancies  in  books  that  well  may 
Be  expunged, — but  perhaps,  if  they  were  taken  away, 
They  might  then  have  become  so  uncommonly  small 
As  hardly  to  be  considered  worth  any  thing  at  all, 
But  spinning  out  sometimes  seems  to  answer  as  well. 
When  a  convenient  volume  is  to  be  made  up  to  sell, 
In  which  a  light  airy  style  may  often  tempt  one 
To  wade  through  the  whole  until  the  story  is  done, 
But  swelling  out  a  tale  will  often  help  to  take  away 
A  great  deal  of  the  interest  that  might  in  the  plot  lay. 

There  is  so  much  exuberance  in  writing  that  it  is  vain 
To  endeavour  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  grain. 
Both  seem  so  much  alike  that  it  takes  all  your  care 
To  even  find  out  whether  there  is  any  there. 
And  when  that  is  done  you  may  behold  with  surprise 
How  little  that  will  be  when  it  shall  appear  to  your  eyes, 
For  when  the  bad  is  all  gone,  as  if  blown  away 
By  the  wind,  like  the  froth  of  the  sea,  which  can't  stay, 
It  seems  to  transform  itself,  as  if  it  would 
Contribute  only  to  the  existence  of  that  which  is  good. 


Now  we  have  to  tell  the  way  in  which  we  proceeded 
On  our  tour  into  North  Wales,  and  likewise  much  that  we  did 
In  the  form  of  excursions,  which  have,  I  must  say. 
Employed  and  amused  us  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  : 
A  select  party  of  four  persons  fix  upon  the  Orms  Head 
As  their  stationary  quarters — now  don't  let  it  be  said 
That  they  had  done  anything  wrong,  for  though  about  there 
There  may  be  some  police,  still,  it  might  make  people  stare 
To  see  us  being  lodged  gratuitously — from  which  you'll  infer 
That  in  requiring  apartments  we  were  not  wanting  to  err, 
So  by  rail  four  miles  into  the  sea  we  were  all  ready  to  go, 
To  the  picturesque  and  interesting  village  of  Llandudno. 

These  four  travellers  are  separately  designated  thus — 
Cecil,  wife  to  Carl,  who  sometimes  makes  a  slight  fuss. 
As  she  appears  to  believe  that  her  spouse's  inclination 
Cannot  be  properly  directed  without  her  mediation, 
And  though  there  may  be  a  tiff,  it  is  well  perhaps  to  mention 
That  it  supplies  only  an  argument  shewing  honest  intention ; 
But  what  it's  all  about,  as  far  as  I  could  then  see. 
Was  that  their  tempers  did  not  seem  quite  to  agree ; 
But  let  that  be  as  it  may,  as  a  breeze,  now  and  then. 
Is  the  wind  that  blows  people  good  tempered  again ; 
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And  Trot,  a  young  lady,  arrived  at  years  when  she  might 
Probably  find  out  the  difference  between  wrong  and  right, 
But  what  name  to  myself  it  may  be  convenient  to  apply, 
Whilst  putting  this  into  verse,  will  be  the  first  person — I. 

There  is  an  account  given  of  how  each  single  day 
Was  spent  during  the  time  it  was  our  pleasure  to  stay ; 
From  the  station  at  Llandudno  trips  to  various  places 
Were  occasionally  taken ;  and,  in  some  few  cases. 
We  explored  the  locality  around,  for  it  was  situated  so 
As  to  make  it  the  more  interesting  about  it  to  go. 

You  could  see  hills  all  around,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
Were  pleasantly  located  under  a  headland  in  the  sea. 
On  whose  surface  slopes  of  verdhre  would  often  appear, 
Uprising  gradually,  until  towards  the  summit  you  got  near, 
From  which,  generally  crowned  with  rocks,  very  often  our  eyes 
Might  pick  out  sloping  excrescences  rather  large  in  their  size. 
Which  from  each  other's  summits  seemed  sometimes  to  grow, 
And  looked  like  miniature  mountains — all  this,  you  know, 
Is  the  Great  Orms  Head,  and  we  chose  to  be  located 
Near  its  foot,  in  a  street  around  which  is  congregated 
The  ocean,  and  on  all  sides  so  very  refreshing  is  the  air 
That  it  was  very  pleasant  indeed  for  any  one  to  live  there. 


And  under  a  variable  temperature,  where  into  the  sea 
You  travel  four  miles,  nearly  as  straight  as  can  be, 
From  the  junction,  where  a  neck  of  land,  like  a  tether. 
Prevents  it  from  becoming  an  island  altogether : 
It  is  not  very  large — seven  miles,  I  suppose,  round, 
Where  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  all  parts  may  be  found, 
But  though,  on  exploring  it,  there  was  abundance  of  green, 
Yet  hardly  a  tree  any  where  about  could  be  seen. 

On  events  and  circumstances  there  are  also  some  reflections. 
And  remarks,  probably  open  to  other  people's  objections. 
And  when  they  strike  too  far  home  many  will  probably  say 
That  they  have  not  been  treated  in  an  orthodox  way ; 
But  if  they  will  reflect  there  can  need  not  be  a  doubt 
That  any  one's  opinions  get  better  by  hanging  them  out, 
For,  like  clothes,  they  want  airing,  so  as  to  keep  free 
From  any  infections  that  about  there  may  happen  to  be. 
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Faults  discovered  too  late  for  correction. 

Page  IS, — ^verse  5,  line  2, 

for  career  read  sphere, 

I^age  133,— line  i, 

the  word  happpens  read  with  two 
/'s  only. 

Page  209, — ^line  11, 

for  you  obtain  read  he  obtains^ 
and  line  12, 

for^^w  know  read  he  knows^  and 
for  ^^wr  read  his. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  8. 

Recreation — Journey  to  Llandudno — Arrival — Lodging' 

bunting — Effusions. 

It  is  the  custom  with  many  every  season  to  take 
What  they  term  their  holiday,  and  all  for  the  sake 
Of  getting  some  change,  which  inspires  many,  no  doubt, 
More  cheerfully  to  perform  what  they  are  going  about ; 
So  for  a  short  time  the  mind  is  wholly  set  free, 
To  enjoy  that  retirement  there  always  should  be 
In  the  lives  of  mankind,  so  that  generally  there  may 
Be  something  wherewith  to  wash  care  and  sorrow  away ; 
Or  else  so  tone  them  down  that  with  their  burden  of  strife 
They  may  more  smoothly  sail  on  through  this  voyage  of  life : 
So  on  a  tour  into  Wales  we  had  decided  this  year  to  go. 
And  locate  in  the  sea-girt  town  of  Llandudno, 
Which  is  of  recent  erection,  and  as  yet  very  small, 
And  though  it  seems  to  harbour  no  beggars  at  all. 
You  may  probably  happen  to  meet  with  a  few. 
Who  endeavour  to  profit  by  something  else  than  the  view ; 
And  close  to  the  Orms  Head,  from  whence  any  one  may  set  out 
On  whatever  trip  througli  North  Wales  he  may  determine  about : 
b 
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So  now,  the  time  being  come,  we  shall  have,  all  of  us  together, 

To  take  our  chance  of  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  weather ; 

And  the  morning  of  this  day,  having  drawn  very  near, 

From  our  senses  does  sleep  all  at  once  disappear ; 

So  we  begin  to  be  moving  at  about  half  past  four, 

And  shall  feel  but  too  glad  when  the  confusion  is  o'er. 

And  we  get  settled  down,  that  we  may,  at  our  ease. 

Find  out  what  are  the  results  of  such  positions  as  these 

With  an  ecstatic  delight,  that  makes  all  feel  sublime, 

But  which  melts  sFowly  away  with  the  passing  of  time  : 

At  breakfast  we  meet ;  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  past  five. 

When  with  excitement  our  feelings  are  kept  well  alive ; 

And  when  we  had  finished  we  felt  inclined,  I  must  say, 

Not  to  spend  too  much  time  on  our  moving  away 

From  this  great  big  city,  where  people,  like  fleas, 

Hop  about  in  large  numbers,  and  swarm  where  they  please. 

And  thus  all  the  leisure  we  should  be  able  to  spare 

Would  be  given  to  the  enjoyment  of  landscape  and  fresh  air ; 

For  it  was  so  arranged  that  we  should  arrive  at  the  end 

Of  our  journey  by  mid-day,  and  thus  time  enough  to  spend 

There  would  be  for  taking  a  local  walk  through  the  place. 

To  see  what  kind  of  houses  are  inclosed  in  the  space ; 

For  quarters  will  be  needed,  and  we  shall  not  be  inclined 

To  rest  till  we  had  found  them  somewhat  to  our  mind  : 

So  a  cab  was  procured,  and  into  it  having  all  got. 

We  were  driven  to  the  station ;  and  the  air,  close  and  hot, 
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Seemed  heavy,  and  the  Ay,  of  a  dull  leaden  hue, 
Was  enough  to  cast  gloom  o'er  our  energies  too ; 
Is  was  rather  discouraging,  and  very  much  like  a  sign 
That  we  were  gak^  to  have  any  weather  but  fine. 

On  entering  the  cab,  all  of  us  then  felt  more  free, 
For  from  the  noise  of  the  place  were  conscious  that  we 
Were  gradually  departing — anxious  to  get  out  of  the  way 
Of  the  multitude  we  are  obliged  to  be  among  every  day — 
Where  people  of  all  sorts  go  about  here  and  there, 
Same  loaded  with  nothing  and  others  with  care. 

We  shall  be  highly  delighted  to  taste  the  sea-breeze, 
And  get  out  of  this  city  of  smoke,  blacks,  and  do  trees — 
At  least  it  wooid  seem  so ;  for  tiie-few  that  are  here 
Seem  fbfgotten  where  so  Bnmy  houses  appear ; 
And  oor  natiaral  system  requires  a  change  too, 
After  having  so  much  of  the  same  thing  to  go  through. 

We  got  out  at  the  station,  and  our  luggage  secure, 
We  jumped  into  the  train — the  same  time  feeling  sure 
That  there  soon  would  be  wet, — but  if  it  were  so. 
And  it  kept  on  all  day,  why  to  sleep  we  must  go : 
But  we  did  not  despair,  as  it  would  be  in  vain, — 
Because  that,  we  well  knew,  would  not  keep  off  the  rain^ — 
Which  was  not  long  in  coming ;  besides,  the  country  was  flat, 
Dull  and  uninteresting ;  and,  if  it  continued  like  that, 
All  the  way,  we  might  find  our  cheerfulness  so  broken  down 
That  all  we  attempted  to  look  at  would  be  with  a  frown. 
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After  having  passed  Watford  the  scenery  altered  again, 
And  woods  and  green  trees  appeared  to  our  gaze  then ; 
And  when  we  got  to  Tring  we  perceived  that  the  wet 
Had  been  so  extremely  abundant,  as  soon  to  beget 
Here  and  there  pools  of  water,  no  doubt  a  great  treat 
For  young  ducks,  though  hot  quite  so  good  for  the  wheat. 

A  little  after  seven  through  five  tunnels  we  had  passed, 
When  the  country  began  to  get  cheerful  at  last ; 
It  was  more  varied  and  hilly ;  here  and  there,  all  around, 
Woodland  scenery,  in  bits,  at  different  places  were  found : 
The  sky  was  still  rather  cloudy,  but  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
As  if  with  a  broom,  swept  the  skies  cleaner  again. 

At  a  quarter  to  nine  the  sun  shone,  but  the  weather, 
Even  yet,  did  not  seem  very  clear  altogether, 
For  dark  clouds  were  uncomfortably  prowling  aboift. 
As  if  it  were  meant,  like  some  huge  waterspout, 
That  the  rain  in  such  torrents  should  henceforth  appear. 
As  to  wash  away  altogether  every  thing  that  was  near : 
But  still  it  was  more  cheerful,  so  that  we  hoped  we  should  see 
The  change  that  we  so  longed  in  our  hearts  there  might  be, 
And  not  force  us  to  go  through  mud  and  rain  to  see  clear 
Where  we  shall  settle  down  for  the  time  we  stop  here. 

Through  slight  cuttings  now  we  have  occasionally  to  pass, 
With  the  trees  all  behind  in  one  picturesque  mass ; 
And  the  strata  that  we  saw  in  some  few  parts  may 
Be,  very  probably,  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  of  clay ; 
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But  other  beds  there  were  that,  as  we  now  passed  along, 
Seemed  to  be  sandstone  and  rocks ;  which,  if  I  am  not  wrong, 
From  their  appearance  were  calculated  to  give  one  the  notion 
That  this  part  of  the  country  was  once  under  the  ocean. 

At  about  half  past  eleven  the  train  slackened  its  speed, 
And  at  Stafford  we  stopped ;  and  the  guard  told  us,  indeed, 
We  were  allowed  but  five  minutes — not  time  to  get  out. 
Or  even  to  ease  our  position  by  walking  about : 
Some  seemed  disappointed,  and  thought  it  no  treat. 
Because  they  had  not  time  to  get  anything  to  eat. 

Off  we  started  again  :  then  the  fields  on  each  side 
Were  brimful  of  water, — on  account  of  the  tide. 
That  overflowed  a  tributary  canal  of  the  Dee, 
Yesterday,  when  a  heavy  storm  there  happened  to  be ; 
Part  of  the  line  was  submerged,  and  the  objects  that  were  near 
On  a  ground  of  bright  silver  now  and  then  did  appear ; 
But  ever  since  then,  as  I  had  heard  some  one  say, 
Men  had  been  hard  at  work  clearing  the  water  away ; 
For  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  causing  a  great  overflow 
Of  the  banks,  which  soon  covered  a  very  large  surface,  so 
That  a  great  part  of  the  country  could  hardly  be  seen, 
And  from  nature  took  off  all  her  clothing  of  green  : 
It  looked  now  like  two  lakes,  throughout  whose  extent 
Were  included  some  fine  cornfields ;  through  all  this  we  went : 
It  extended  for  some  miles :  then,  after  coming  to  Crewe, 
We  stopped  to  change  carnages,  which  we  had  just  time  to  do : 
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Then  we  went  on  again ;  and  all  around  that  we  see 
Appears  a  little  more  lively,  and  so  likewise  do  we. 

As  we  travelled  along,  to  our  no  small  delight 
The  clouds  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  sun  came  out  bright. 
And  all  looked  cheerful  around,  as  it  made  every  scene. 
In  passing,  look  gayer,  and  the  air  feel  more  serene, 
When,  arriving  at  Chester,  we  heard  the  guard  say. 
That  we  had  here  about  twenty  minutes  to  stay ; 
So  out  we  all  got, — and,  while  having  biscuits  and  ale. 
We  walked  up  and  down  the  platform ;  and,  lest  we  should  fail 
In  discovering  our  seats  when  the  guard  should  begin 
To  give  notice  that  every  one  was  now  to  get  in, 
We  had  observed  well  the  number,  so  as  easily  to  find 
Our  compartment ;  or,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not  much  mind, 
A  few  hours  here  we  might  get,— for  some  people  agree 
That  it  is  better  as  much  as  it's  possible  to  see : 
And  that  there's  another  advantage  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
That  you  would  not  be  bothered  with  luggage  while  here, 
For  on  to  the  metropolis  that  would  safe  enough  go. 
And  yourself  conveniently  follow  in  a  few  days  or  so. 

The  train  departing  from  Chester  to  Llandudno,  where  we 
Intend  to  take  up  our  quarters,  runs  close  by  the  sea 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  way ;  and  sometimes  a  low  wall 
Is  the  only  partition  that  separates  it  at  all 
From  the  sea-shore ;  the  hills  and  green  trees,  so  near, 
On  one  side  almost  touch  us ;  on  the  other  appear 
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The  vessels  and  the  sea — a  scene  so  fresh  to  the  sight 
That  the  contrast  at  once  sheds  a  gleam  of  delight 
Like  a  ray  through  the  nerves, — for  the  monotony's  o'er, 
And  the  dulness  that  was  cast  over  nature  before 
Had  all  at  once  taken  wings  and  retired  for  a  time, 
So  that  now  she  appeared  in  a  dress  much  more  sublime ; 
Which  must  a  great  deal  better  agree  with  the  natural  tone 
Of  the  tempers  of  those  who  from  labour  have  flown 
Away  for  recreation,  with  the  sole  wish  to  enjoy 
Pleasures  that  for  a  time  may  prove  without  an  alloy ; 
So  that  all  gratification  just  at  present  shall  not 
Be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  some  unenviable  lot 
May  be  dawning  upon  them ;  but,  like  a  bird,  let's  be  free, 
And  look  upon  things  in  the  light  we  now  see 
Them  to  us  presented,  and  trust  to  that  chance 
Through  which  many  prospects  both  fall  and  advance, 
Directed  by  a  Power  both  great  and  unseen. 
Who  for  some  unknown  end  many  fates  goes  between, 
And  either  lengthens  or  shortens  the  existence  of  man, 
By  the  action  of  circumstances,  which  it  seems  only  can 
Have  the  power  of  curtailing  or  extending  at  will 
Whatever  may  be  needful  in  the  work  to  fulfil. 

After  looking  with  pleasure  for  a  short  time  on  the  sea, 
And  enjoying  much  the  prospect,  very  suddenly  we 
Came  right  into  a  cutting,  where  a  wall  on  each  side 
Of  very  hard  rock  was  all  that  could  be  descried. 
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And  then  through  a  short  tunnel,  which,  after  we  had  passed. 
Brought  us  very  suddenly  on  to  the  sea-view  at  last ; 
So  refreshing  it  was  to  see  again  the  bright  hue 
On  the  rippling  ocean,  whose  surface  so  blue 
Presented  a  brilliant  reflection  of  the  heaven  on  high 
At  a  time  when  a  cloud  was  not  seen  in  the  sky ; 
And  a  cool,  inspiring  sensation  did  we  soon  recognize 
When  with  continuous  gaze  we  cast  on  it  our  eyes. 

We  came  next  to  the  junction,  then  got  out  of  the  train. 
And,  for  Llandudno,  took  seats  in  another  again — 
Where  houses  now  have  been  built,  and  which  we  well  know 
Was  a  small  fishing  village  some  few  years  ago ; 
But  Lord  Mostyn,  finding  the  place  salubrious,  he 
Built  the  frontage,  and  street  behind,  facing  the  sea ; 
Besides,  it  would  be,  was  one  of  the  reasons  put  forth. 
So  near  the  Orms  Head,  which  lay  almost  due  north, 
And,  on  that  account,  in  the -place  you  may  find 
Various  atmospheres  in  a  comparatively  small  space  combined ; 
In  one  part  it  may  be  warm,  but  if  you  get  near  the  sea 
At  the  very  same  time  it  just  as  cool  perhaps  may  be. 
Where  a  fresh  breeze  is  blowing, — but  still  for  all  that 
You  will  find  it  an  exceedingly  nice  place  to  be  at 
It  is  situated  quite  close  to  the  end  of  the  bay, 
Just  beneath  the  Orms  Head,  and  nearly  every  way 
Is  hedged  in  by  the  sea ;  so  that  when  we  get  there 
Plenty  of  fresh  saline  odours  are  floating  about  in  the  air ; 
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And  if  near  the  hills  we  should  happen  to  stop, 
We  shall  look  and  then  long  for  a  walk  on  the  top. 

On  one  single  line  all  the  rest  of  the  way 
We  travelled,  and  hardly  a  word  did  we  say, 
For  we  were  gazing  about,  and  considering  too 
That  so  much  of  the  sea  was  to  us  something  new  : 
On  one  side  was  the  Conway,  on  the  other  the  ocean. 
And  the  waves  upon  both  were  in  perpetual  motion, 
Which  we  regarded  with  pleasure ;  and  the  enlivening  breeze 
Blew  so  calmly  upon  us,  that  we  could  not  see  in  the  trees 
The  slightest  agitation,  and  the  sound  of  the  spray, 
With  the  novelty  as  well,  made  our  spirits  quite  gay. 

After  a  short,  pleasant  ride  we  found  ourselves  brought 
Up  to  Llandudno  platform,  where  our  luggage  we  sought ; 
And  then,  at  about  fifty  minutes  past  two, 
We  walked  up  the  streets,  for  our  object  in  view 
Was  to  look  round  the  parade,  and  see  what  we  could  get 
Near  the  sea  in  the  sh^lpe  of  apartments  to  let : 
We  tried  two  or  three  places,  but  it  became  very  clear 
That  we  must  pay  a  high  price  if  we  wish  to  be  near. 
Or  opposite  the  sea,  for  'twas  the  height  of  the  season, 
And  lodging-house  keepers  think  then  theyVe  more  reason 
To  charge  a  high  price ;  because,  just  at  this  time 
The  place  is  more  interesting  and  in  its  full  prime ; 
For  now  the  season  has  come,  and  visitors,  while  they  stay, 
Are  fully  bent  on  enjoyment,  and  how  much  money  away 
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They  throw  on  their  pleasures  they  will  not  calculate — 
For  they  care  not, — and  apparently  such  seems  their  fate ; 
But  if  poverty  once  were  to  knock  at  their  door, 
And  f  )rtune  had  l.iid  up  for  them  miseries  in  store, 
They'd  thi.ik  little  about  it,  bin  perhaps  say,  with  a  sigh, 
The  game  of  life  is  so  changed,  I  could  sit  down  and  cry  ;. 
And  afterwards  you  may  see  them  resigned  to  a  fate 
Which  they  have  learnt  to  get  used  to  before  it's  too  late, 
Or  else  be  knocked  off  the  vast  theatre  of  life, 
And  so  escape  the  mischances  with  which  it  is  rife. 

We  secured  apartments  at  last, — for  we  feared  lest  we  might 
Have  the  pleasure  of  wandering  about  all  the  night ; 
And  another  thing  had  to  be  thought  of  again. 
That  we  did  not  arrive  by  the  very  last  train, 
Which  had  not  yet  appeared, — so  we  hardly  could  tell 
What  might  happen — and  delay  is  not  always  so  well  : 
Then  for  a  parlour  and  two  bedrooms  at  once  we  agree, 
Which  was  all  they  could  spare — but  we  wanted  three  ; 
And,  to  get  the  thing  settled,  it  was  clear,  there's  no  doubt, 
That  one  of  us  would  have  to  engage  a  bed  out : 
So  we  went  directly  to  look  for  one,  or  it  might  befall 
That  we  should  not  be  able  to  secure  one  at  all : 
They  were  exceedingly  scarce — except  some  next  the  sky, 
Which  you  hardly  could  enter  if  you  were  to  try. 
For  the  roofs  were  so  low,  and  sloped  down,  that  your  head 
Would  suffer  in  the  attempt  to  get  near  to  the  bed ; 
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And  for  these  they  now  charge  you  two  shillings  a  night. 

Which  it  is  said  they  can  get — but  whether  that's  right 

Was  a  question  that  did  not  then  much  trouble  me, 

For  to  part  was  the  point  on  which  we  best  could  agree : 

So  we  left,  and  again  on  we  wandered ;  indeed, 

It  seemed  as  if  we  were  doomed  not  to  succeed  ; 

For  though  we  failed  three  times,  still  no  person  could  say 

That  that  was  a  sign  we  should  get  none  to-day ; 

We  returned  down  the  street,  and  found  one  chance  more 

In  a  house  where  I  believe  we  had  called  at  before, — 

And,  having  arrived  there,  we  went  in,  and  were  shown 

Just  the  thing  we  were  looking  for — a  bed-room — though  lone, 

But  an  airy  and  large  one  ;  this  we  gladly  secured. 

With  some  few  inconveniences,  that  must  needs  be  endured, 

Which  you  cannot  well  avoid,  for  whatever  you  pay 

You  always  find  something  of  that  sort  in  the  way. 

When  this  was  concluded  we  felt  more  at  our  ease. 
And  rejoiced — as  we  now  could  do  just  as  we  please ; 
So  we  went  back  again,  and  then  a  (qw  minutes  rested — 
While  the  dinner  was  being  brought  up — and  suggested 
To  each  other  that  all  of  us  should  afterwards  go 
And  drink  in  the  sea-breezes  for  an  hour  or  so  : 
This  having  been  decided,  we  drew  our  chairs  to  the  table. 
And  then  commenced  eating  as  fast'  as  we  were  able ; 
And  we  all  four  felt  so  glad,  when  we  sat  down  to  dine, 
To  see  the  evening  so  lovely  and  the  weather  so  fine, 
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For  it  gave  us  great  hopes  that  to-morrow  would  be 
As  cloudless  a  day  as  one  would  desire  to  see. 

We  had  mutton  chops,  but  they  were  so  small, 
That  the  eating  of  one  seemed  as  nothing  at  all ; 
They  were  Welsh ;  and,  as  they  were  very  good  meat. 
Their  size  did  not  distress  us — only  they  were  a  treat 
There  seemed  hardly  enough  of;  with  them  we  had  stout 
And  ale  ;  and  then,  after  we  had  finished,  went  out 
To  look  after  our  luggage — that  is,  Carl  and  I, 
And  the  two  ladies  said  they'd  go  out  by  and  by  : 
So  off  we  both  walked,  got  our  belongings,  and  we 
Engaged  a  porter  to  bring  them,  and  then  went  back  to  tea  : 
Afterwards  Cecil  and  Trot  walked  out  to  see  the  parade. 
And,  being  very  tired,  only  a  short  time  they  stayed  : 
And  when  they  returned,  brandy  and  water  and  smoking 
Were  indulged  in  ;  and  we  talked,  amidst  laughing  and  joking. 
Of  the  tours  we  should  make,  but  people  do  not  always  know. 
Until  they  are  located,  to  what  parts  they  may  go. 

At  last,  somewhat  tired,  up  the  street  they  all  went. 
To  escort  me  within  doors, — though  their  real  intent 
Might  have  been  something  else, — for  I  was  not,  in  my  mind, 
Quite  sure  the  right  house  I  should  be  able  to  find. 
So  they  said  they'd  go  with  me ;  and,  as  it  was  the  first  night, 
They  supposed  an  evening  walk,  though  late,  probably  might 
Be  a  desirable  change,  and  so  aid  their  sleeping  powers, 
As  to  keep  them  from  lying  awake  for  some  hours  : 
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Then  they  enjoyed  the  cool  air,  and  admired  the  blue  ceiling, 

Of  the  heavens  above,  so  distinctly  revealing 

The  bright  twinkling  forms  of  the  stars,  as  the  eyes 

Looked  up  and  beheld — not  a  cloud  in  the  skies  : 

We  arrived  at  the  door,  and  then  said  good  night, 

Only  wishing  that  to-morrow  may  turn  out  as  bright. 


EFFUSIONS. 


I.  A  Like f I  ess. 


Young  and  fragile,  like  a  kitten,  skips  about  a  maiden  mild. 
Who,  while  unrestrained  and  lively,  is  as  simple  as  a  child ; 
O'er  the  rugged  rocks  in  summer  does  she  climb  with  fearless 

gaze, 
And  you  look  with  apprehension  while  you  view  her  in  amaze ; 
Quick  she  is  in  all  her  movements,  unreliant,  and  serene. 
Goes  before  us  on  our  journeys,  and  delights  in  every  scene ; 
Lithe  and  slender,  daring  walks  she  on  at  an  enlivening  pace. 
Flushed  with  health,  and  animation  lighting  up  her  fair  young 

face  : 
Nature  opens  out  before  her,  as  she  trips  from  place  to  place, 
Lightly  O'er  the  verdant  cari)et,  gladness  beaming  in  her  face, 
And  her  own  unfettered  nature  prompts  her  not  content  to  be. 
With  what  objects  seem  at  first  sight,  but  to  go  at  once  and  see; 
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Listening,  if  any  one  be  with  her,  to  what  tales  he  can  invent, 
Or  to  some  unlikely  legend,  ever  doubting  what  it  meant : 
Let  the  journey  be  a  long  one,  still  she  never  seems  to  tire. 
But  goes  on  with  perseverance  to  fulfil  her  heart's  desire  : 
And  her  thoughts  seem  so  untrammelled,  and  her  mind  so  calm 

and  free, 
That  she  sees  in  all  enjoyment,  and  is  satisfied  with  what  may 

be. 


2.   The  Storm  on  the  Dee. 

The  clouds  darkly  lowered,  and  in  men's  minds  were  teeming 
Grave  fears  of  the  weather,  and  many  did  say 

That  a  storm  was  just  brewing, — at  the  time  they  were  dreaming 
Of  the  harm  it  would  do  to  the  newly-made  hay. 

The  cattle  huddled  closely  together,  and  went  to  bed  fearful. 
For  of  some  coming  harm  they  had  an  instinctive  idea, 

So  that,  everything  considered,  they  could  hardly  be  cheerful. 
For  the  aspect  of  things  looked  uncommonly  queer. 

Then  the  thunder  was  heard,  and  the  rain  came  down  pouring. 
And  a  sharp  vivid  flash  suddenly  lighted  the  scene. 

And  as  suddenly  departing,  again  there  was  such  a  roaring 
Of  heaven's  artillery  as  you'd  think  could'nt  have  been. 


I ; 


Without  dislocating  the  beautcoui  face  of  all  nature, — 
From  whence  >oj  wouM  think  it  were  really  the  fact, 

That  if  much  confusion  Were  needed,  how  infinitely  greater 
The  noise  ouglit  to  be  in  order  to  consummate  the  act. 

The  Dee's  swelling  waters  rose  still  higher  and  higher, 
Till  the  fields  were  all  flooded,  both  near  and  aftur, 

So  that  travelling  was  scopt,— but,  no  doubt,  the  desire 
Of  the  passengers  was  not  to  remain  as  they  are. 

Though  there  was  some  delay,  still  it  caused  a  sensation. 
And  fear  o'er  some  hearts  by  degrees  took  its  range ; 

But  when  such  things  occur  it  creates  such  relaxation 
As  may  seem  to  some  people  uncommon  and  strange  : 

And  so  every  one,  then,  should  be  up  and  be  doing, 
And  giving  general  assistance  as  far  as  they  can, 

And  not  utter  despair  in  some  one  else  to  be  brewing, 
But  put  off  the  appearance  of — not  acting  the  man. 

But  it's  good  for  all  folks  that  a  little  variety 
Should  chequer  their  lives  in  this  earthly  career, 

For  if  they  can  get  none,  they  must  sink  with  the  satiety 
Of  what  must  be  to  them  a  most  irksome  career. 
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3.  From  the  Junction  to  the  Ofms  Head, 

As  we  start  from  the  junction,  on  our  way  to  Llandidno, 

The  castle  of  Conway  we  see  o'er  the  river  quite  plain- 
About  four  miles  from  the  Orms  Head — ^and  soon  to  get  hid 
though, 
By  the  turn  of  the  river  as  we  pass  along  in  the  train. 

We  travelled  on  through  Decanway,  a  small,  ancient  village, 
Whose  castle  distinctly  you  may  probably  trace : 

There  is  one  broken  wall,  and  it  looks  as  though  pillage, 
Starvation,  and  death  had  once  stared  in  its  face. 

But  probably  Time  has  for  a  long  while  been  preying 
Upon  whatever  remains  war  and  ruin  have  left, 

And  any  chance  robber,  who  about  there  was  straying, 

Might  have  found  something  too  good  to  deter  him  from 
theft. 

The  train,  excepting  by  signal,  seldom  stops  at  the  station, 
None  but  a  few  modem  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  that  spot, 

And  one  or  two,  perhaps,  of  these  can't  resist  the  temptation 
Of  trying  to  add  something  to  the  fortune  they've  got. 

Not  many  visitors  seem  to  go  there,  as  so  extremely  excluded 
And  so  quiet  it  is,  that  those  only  seem  there  to  stay 
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^Tio  in  seeking  for  health  on  this  place  have  intruded, 
For  so  soft  is  the  air  betwixt  the  sea  and  the  bay. 

We  ride  on — till  a  turn  brings  us  up  to  the  station, 
And  there's  water  each  side  as  if  the  sea  would  combine ; 

We  all  alight  at  Llandudno,  with  a  lively  sensation 
Of  pleasure  as  we  perceive  that  the  weather's  so  fine. 

Then  we  walked  through  the  streets,  but  there  are  not  many. 
And  are  agreeably  surprised  when  we  all  at  once  view 

The  rippling  waves  at  both  ends,  for  we  have  not  yet  seen  any 
So  peculiarly  placed  in  any  town  we  have  been  to. 

For  roving  has  never  been  made  yet  a  part  of  our  learning, 
And  though  it  may  give  to  many  others  delight, 

Still  in  our  own  isle  we  are  continually  discerning 
New  beauties  constantly  rising  all  at  once  to  the  sight. 

Though  sublimity  more  terrific  may  abroad  meet  our  vision. 
And  the  grandeur  of  nature  we  with  reverence  scan  o'er. 

Still  when  so  dangerous  in  beauty  it  may  cause  our  decision 
To  cling  most  to  that  kind  we  have  loved  so  much  before. 

But  those  who  have  ever  been  used  to  the  gigantic  in  nature, 
Where  the  depths  are  so  low  and  the  mountains  so  high, 

And  where  chasms  so  frightful  do  on  all  sides  await  you, 
Will  think  but  little  of  those  that  they  here  may  descry, 
d 
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If  I  see  only  the  wonders  that  are  in  Albion  existing, 
I  shall  be  happy  enough,  and  wish  for  no  other  sight ; 

For  when  views  so  terrific  are  on  my  attention  enlisting, 
I  feel  more  longing  for  those  that  are  cheerful  and  bright. 

For  if  any  one  should  feel  in  himself  a  peculiar  sensation 
That  borders  on  terror,  it  can  hardly  be  said 

To  impart  satisfaction  ;  for  what  is  fearful  in  creation 

Would  inspire  in  him  less  cheerfulness  than  it  would  dread 

And  what  does  this  seem  to  prove,  but  a  general  weakness 
Which  a  heart  hard  as  stone  may  have  helped  to  incur  ? 

But  education  is  much  better  wrought  out  by  that  meekness 
Which  only  reproves  when  you  are  likely  to  err. 

The  hills  from  here  have  a  wildness  that  looks  so  romantic, 
And  distance  smooths  down  the  rough  progress  of  time ; 

But  when  some  get  near  them  they  appear  to  grow  frantic 
When  endeavouring  to  describe  their  sensations  in  rhyme  : 

But  whilst  doing  this  you  are  with  yourself  in  good  humour, 
And  the  feelings  are  free,  and  you  own  no  other  sway 

Than  what  is  acquired  from  being  the  rapturous  consumer 
Of  the  ozone  of  health  when  you  once  get  away. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9. 

The  Locality — Taking  a  walk  to  St.  Tudno,  and  about 
the  Great  Orms  Head, — At  borne. 

It  was  near  seven  o'clock  when  from  bed  I  arose, 

After  having  slept  well ;  and  then,  after  dressing,  I  chose 

To  go  out  for  a  walk,  as  exercise  and  fresh  air 

Seemed  to  me,  after  rising,  the  best  kind  of  fare, 

For  you  can  then  eat  your  breakfast  with  that  kind  of  delight 

That  those  only  can  feel  who  have  a  good  appetite  : 

So  I  walked  up  the  street, — I  could  see  that  it  led 

To  the  foot  of  that  glorious  hill,  the  Orms  Head  : 

It  was  then  half  past  seven,  and  the  sun  shone  so  bright 

As  I  laboured  up  the  hill-road  at  the  top  of  my  might ; 

It  made  me  breathe  very  hard,  and  my  face  was  like  dew, 

And  I  was  quite  wet  with  the  heat  that  came  through 

The  pores  of  my  skin ;  and  having  got  just  to  the  top 

Of  this  side  of  the  hill,  1  thought  I  would  now  stop 

And  rest  a  few  minutes ;  so  upon  a  rock  I  then  sat 

By  the  fresh  grassy  wayside  :  then  I  took  off  my  hat. 

And,  wiping  my  forehead,  I  gazed  on  the  view. 

For  just  at  that  moment  it  seemed  all  I  could  do. 

Before  me  the  ground  rose  still  higher,  and  the  scene 
Was  a  beautiful  ascent  of  a  most  enlivening  green. 
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Lovely  to  behold,  and  which  none  have  need  to  despise, 
Especially  as  it  affords  such  a  relief  to  the  eyes, 
For  in  the  earlier  mom  so  intense  is  the  light, 
That  its  dazzling  effects  seem  to  tell  on  the  sight. 

There  was  a  slight  frost,  and  the  wind  was  north-west. 
The  ground  dry  and  hard,  which  was  certainly  best 
For  enjoying  a  walk  up  a  steep  rocky  road, 
Where  a  horse  hardly  could  draw  up  a  cart  with  a  load, 
For  one  step  he  took  forward,  it  would  not  be  at  all  strange 
If  he  had  to  take  two  backward — ^just  by  way  of  a  change. 

Nothing  else  but  the  verdure  in  the  front  could  T  see 
Of  the  landscape — for  there  was  not  even  a  tree, — 
But  the  ocean  and  the  mouth  of  the  Conway  I  espied, 
With  the  hills  and  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side ; 
And  not  far  beneath  was  the  picturesque  road, 
Very  near  to  the  street  where  we  have  our  abode. 

Though  hard  had  been  the  way  and  difficult  the  ascent,- 
It  did  not  deter  me,  but  straight  on  I  went. 
And  would  have  gone  further  still,  if  I  had  not  been  aware 
That  hunger  might  interfere — otherwise  I  did'nt  much  care. 
Only  there's  the  anxiety  it  to  others  might  cause, 
Which  would  be  a  thing  of  itself  to  make  some  people  pause- 
Which  I  did,  and  so  turned  myself  round  and  went  back 
Down  the  very  same  road  that  I  came — for  the  track 
Of  a  different  route  could  no  where  else  but  have  led 
Too  far  round  the  slopes  of  the  invigorating  Orms  Head ; 
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Which  would  take  up  too  much  time,  and  I  might  feel  sold 
To  find  every  one  gone  out  and  my  breakfast  quite  cold ; 
Or  perhaps  it  would  have  been  all  cleared  away, 
Because  they  had  no  idea  at  what  time  in  the  day 
I  might  chance  to  return,  and,  had  I  thought  of  it  before, 
I  need  not  have  come  back  till  my  journey  was  o'er. 
Nor  yet  have  curtailed  it,  for  there  were  biscuits  and  wine 
For  refreshment — sufficient  until  the  hour  to  dine  : 
I  heard  that  the  sharp  air  had  affected  them  so. 
And  every  eatable  thing  had  begun  so  quickly  to  go, 
That  it  was  rather  alarming,  for  they  were  wholly  unable 
To  leave  until  every  thing  was  cleared  off  the  table. 

If  I  go  out  before  breakfast — I  perceived  it  quite  plain — 
I  must  not  be  long  before  I  come  in  again ; 
For  when  they  once  begin  eating  they  are  so  serious  about  it, 
It  gives  you  an  idea  they  cannot  well  do  without  it ; 
They  may  turn  up  their  noses,  and,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter, 
Pity  the  poor  absent  unfortunate  who  has  got  to  come  after; 
And  when  he  walks  in  they  will  innocently  flatter, 
And  feelingly  question  him  as  to  what  is  the  matter ; 
So  that,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  a  little  too  late. 
You  must  of  course  be  content  to  submit  to  your  fate. 
And  make  yourself  satisfied  with  any  scraps  that  may  greet  you. 
With  the  resolution  that  next  time  they  shall  not  so  treat  you. 
But  it  would  not  be  surprising,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
If  you  could  get  nothing  else  but  dry  bread  and  beer ; 
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But  as  this  was  not  the  case  I  am  full  of  hopes  now 
That  I  shall  be  able  to  get  on  somehow, 
For  it  seems  that  the  fact  of  my  being  too  late 
Existed  only  in  fancy ;  you  will  see  if  you  wait, 
And  attend  to  what  yarn  is  to  be  presently  spun, — 
But  don't  be  in  a  hurry — I  have  not  yet  begun. 

As  soon  as  I  approached  towards  Sydenham  House, 
The  place  where  we  lodged,  as  quietly  as  a  mouse 
I  saw  Trottie  sitting  by  the  window,  and  she 
Was  so  engaged  with  her  work  that  she  didn't  see  me  : 
I  walked  up  into  the  sitting-room— the  breakfast  was  spread ; 
There  was  coffee  and  tea,  new-laid  eggs  and  bread, 
Which  I  very  much  relished,  for  the  somewhat  sharp  air 
Had  created  in  me  a  desire  for  enjoying  my  fare ; 
And  when  all  had  finished,  we  said  we  would  go 
And  explore  the  Orms  Head  for  an  hour  or  so. 

We  then  started,  with  spirits  so  elated  and  gay 
That  we  became  still  more  blithe  as  we  went  on  our  way, 
For  every  thing  around  appeared  much  to  conduce 
To  our  inward  enjoyment,  as  well  as  to  the  use 
And  circumstances  of  all,  which  it  behoves  us  to  make 
As  much  as  we  can  for  our  own  as  for  each  other's  sake  : 
And  as  we  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  hill 
We  now  and  then  paused,  and  for  a  moment  stood  still 
To  take  a  long  breath,  and  then  cast  our  eyes  round 
On  the  scenery  where  water  and  land  so  abound, 
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And  it  is  truly  interesting  amidst  nature  to  range 
In  a  place  where  there  is  so  delightful  a  change. 

We  arrived  at  the  top  of  one  part — ^where  the  rise 
Presented  a  most  rapturous  sight  to  the  eyes  ; 
The  mountains  appeared  in  the  distance  behind, 
With  trees,  rocks  and  landscape  along  with  them  combined, 
And  before  us  there  lay  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
With  a  very  few  vessels  and  hardly  any  motion. 

We  walked  for  some  distance  over  rocks  and  green  slopes 
Till  we  saw  a  white  house  ;  and  then  we  had  some  hopes 
That  we  could  get  there  some  ale,  bread  and  cheese, 
And  a  seat  to  sit  down  and  eat  it  at  our  ease  ; 
But  Trot,  going  a-head,  soon  came  back  to  say, 
That  we  could  not  get  there,  for  there  was  in  the  way 
A  large  piece  of  water ;  but  in  some  other  direction 
We  discerned  another  white  house,  to  which  no  objection 
Appeared  to  be  made,  and  the  way  was  much  shorter, 
And  was  thought  rather  better  than  crossing  the  water. 

On  our  way  to  it  we  stopped  and  inquired,  and  were  told 
That  it  was  a  small  village :  when  we  got  there,  behold, 
There  was  only  one  house — so,  no  doubt,  that  was  true, — 
There  was  plenty  of  room,  though,  for  another  or  two  : 
We  inquired  its  name,  and  I  seemed  to  make  out 
That  it  was  called  "  Pynmynydd, "  of  which  I  had  some  doubt ; 
But  after  I  had  discovered  that  the  name  really  meant 
"  The  top  of  the  mountain,"  I  became  more  content 
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And  satisfied  of  its  truth,  for  I  saw  that  the  application 
Was  very  terse,  and  agreed  well  with  such  a  lone  situation ; 
It  is  a  fine  open  space,  and  the  highest  spot  of  ground 
That  on  the  Orms  Head,  they  say,  there  is  to  be  found : 
There  is  another  place  so  called  in  a  neighbouring  isle, 
Which  perhaps  was  confounded  with  this  all  the  while  ; 
But  when  we  came  to  it  the  name  was  over  the  gate, 
So  that  I  am  probably  right  in  what  I  now  state. 
Though  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  heard  some  one  say 
That  that  was  the  word  they  had  read  there  this  day. 

We  arrived  at  the  white  house,  and  we  saw  people  there 
Enjoying  some  good  and  to  us  tempting  fare ; 
We  looked  and  we  longed,  and  then  took  a  seat, 
And  impatiently  waited  for  something  to  eat ; 
Then  we  had  bottled  stout,  bread,  biscuits  and  cheese. 
And  could  sit  down  in  the  garden  as  long  as  we  please ; 
It  was  rather  a  small  one  and  very  nearly  all  grass. 
With  a  pathway  just  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  pass : 
We  could  look  out  on  the  fields  and  imbibe  the  fresh  air, 
For  as  we  were  on  the  hill-top  there  was  plenty  to  spare, 
While  others,  like  us,  might  come  in  and  restore 
Their  energies  to  the  same  kind  of  state  as  before 
With  any  thing  they  could  get — for  it  seems  hunger  makes 
A  person  not  too  particular  in  the  food  that  he  takes. 

After  resting  for  a  short  time  we  got  up,  and  then, 
Having  settled  the  score,  we  walked  on  again, 
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But  first  we  had  to  inquire  which  way  we  should  go, 
Because,  being  strangers,  we  could  not  well  know 
A  great  deal  about  it ;  so,  with  a  smile  on  her  face, 
Cecil  asked  a  young  lady  with  that  bewitchbg  grace 
So  natural  to  her:  what  was  said  I  don't  know. 
Only  we  obtained  some  idea  of  the  way  we  should  ga 

So  then  we  proceeded  along  a  path  through  the  grass, 
And  we  next  meet  a  woman,  and  afterwards  we  pass, 
According  to  her  direction,  up  to  the  small  church 
Of  St.  Tudno ;  and  down  for  a  few  minutes  I  perch 
Myself  on  a  tombstone,  and  just  take  a  look  round 
The  churchyard — a  not  very  large  space  of  ground  ; 
The  view  might  have  been  good,  but,  being  enclosed  by  a  wall. 
It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  see  anything  at  all ; 
And  even  the  church  occupied  but  a  very  small  space. 
As  its  allotment  of  ground  in  such  an  out  of  the  way  place 
Was  very  meagre  indeed— and  that  it  should  be  so 
Is  not  at  all  to  be  surprised  at,  because,  you  must  know. 
That  the  vicinity  around 'it  is  anything  but  large, 
So  that  there  can't  be  very  much  tithe-rent  to  charge ; 
But  even  if  there  is — there's  no  need,  perhaps,  to  say  it — 
I  don't  think  you  will  find  there  enough  people  to  pay  it ; 
Bat  from  visitors  principally  it  seemed  to  derive  its  support, 
Because  we  were  told  that  in  winter  very  few  people  thought 
Of  going  to  its  services — about  half  a  dozen — which  I  believe 
Was  as  large  a  congregation  as  the  church  then  did  receive. 
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It  was  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  very  same  site 
Of  one  which  seems  now  to  be  out  of  date  quite—* 
At  least  it  is  net  there  now,  and  those  that  are  knowing 
Say  that  the  building  of  this  to  its  existence  was  owing ; 
It  was  called  after  St.  Tudno — but  some  persons  say, 
Tha*  it  is  the  same  church  that  we  saw  here  to*day — 
Which  looks  uncommonly  doubtful,  as  it  seems  to  afford 
No  outward  traces  of  antiquity  as  it  now  is  restored ; 
But  what  there  may  be  inside  I  am  not  likely  to  tell, 
For  I  saw  but  the  outside,  and  once  heard  the  bell ; 
But  history  takes  the  seventh  century  as  its  date. 
And  whether  that's  true  ii's  beyond  me  to  state. 

The  scenery  around  here,  on  a  bright  sunshiny  day. 
Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights,  I  must  say. 
That  nature  ever  can  shed  on  a  contemplative  mind — 
For  it  is  quiet  and  peaceful— which  we  shall  find 
Soothes  the  feelings  and  heart :  there  is  a  medium,  too, 
Even  in  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  a  view  : 
Look  at  scenes  in  which  extreme  dange'r  is  shewn — 
Very  grand  to  behold— you  find  these  alone 
Will  induce  an  excitement  with  a  terror  combined 
That  seems  at  once  to  disturb  and  upset  the  mind. 
And  a  strong  feeling  of  impatience,  and  a  hankering,  too. 
Is  often  created  of  the  great  things  one  may  do ; 
Many  attempt  them  and  escape,  but  no  one  can  tell  at  all 
Whether  or  no  he  is  the  one  that  is  destined  to  fall. 
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For  while  daring  a  height  your  feelings  won't  let  you  say 
With  any  certainty  whether  you  will  see  the  next  day. 

Then  we  wajked  on  up  hill  till  we  came  to  a  place 
Where  the  telegraph  station  looked  us  right  in  the  face ; 
It  was  a  building  of  wood  where  a  half^^ircular  row 
Of  windows  jut  out,  inside  which  was  a  show 
Of  scarlet  geraniums,  and  outside  the  green  grass, 
And  the  sea  ju^t  in  front,  with  its  bright  foamy  mass 
Of  wavelets  so  small,  which  o'er  the  blue  ocean 
Kept  rippling  about ;  and  the  breezes  in  motion, 
As  their  genial  air  is  developed  through  space. 
Lightly  play,  as  they  pass,  upon  each  rosy  face. 

You  can  go  in  and  rest,  and  have,  if  you  like,  ale. 
And  a  biscuit,  which  is  all  you  will  find  there  on  sale ; 
But  after  being  long  out  in  the  sharp  bracing  air 
The  most  fastidious  persons  would  be  glad  of  such  fare, 
And  would  then  enjoy  it,  though  at  some  other  time 
Such  a  meal  brought  before  them  they  might  treat  as  a  crime : 
It  may  seem  to  them  odd  when  they  suddenly  enjoy 
The  plain  food  that  so  oft  their  tastes  used  to  annoy, — 
But  then  they  were  artificial ;  now  exercise  and  change 
Have  naturalized  their  desires,  which  is  not  at  all  strange. 

We  sat  down  here  a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  went  out, 
And  when  for  some  time  we  had  been  wandering  about 
Near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  several  low  walls  we  found, 
Did  our  path  in  a  mysterious  manner  surround, 
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And  as  wc  looked  down  we  all  appeared  to  agree 

That  our  way  into  the  road  was  not  easy  to  see ; 

And  this  made  it  puzzling  to  find  out  where  to  go, 

For  there  was  no  one  near  when  we  wanted  to  know 

Or  ask  any  question,  for  all  we  saw  in  our  way 

Were  ruins  of  broken  walls,  which  people  choose  to  say 

Are  exceedingly  old,  and  so,  speculating  about  it. 

They  seem  to  think  those  they  tell  have  no  business  to  doubt  it, 

As,  in  weaving  their  web,  they  have  so  twisted  it  round 

That  at  last  these  remains  all  at  once  have  been  found 

To  be  parts  of  an  old  castle, — but,  if  I  am  committing  no  sin. 

This  seemed  rather  too  good  for  common  sense  to  take  in  : 

And  what  really  in  fact  these  relics  turned  out  to  be 

Were  the  remains  of  some  cottages,  concerning  which  we 

Were  told  that  a  storm  had  cleared  so  effectually  away 

As  to  leave  only  the  walls  that  we  had  seen  there  this  day ; 

But  to  increase  popular  superstition  it  is  thought  proper  to  fly 

The  kite  of  rumour,  in  order  to  substantiate  it  thereby ; 

And  the  truth  is  that  these  buildings  had  all  tumbled  away, 

As  they  did  not  look  at  all  like  the  results  of  decay, 

For  it  appears  that  some  time  after  the  effects  of  this  storm 

Had  reduced  all  these  dwellings  to  this  pitiless  form. 

By  loosening  the  mortar  between  the  bricks,  which,  they  say. 

Was  the  reason  that  every  one  of  these  dwellings  gave  way. 

But  wherever  you  go  the  inhabitants  have  something  to  tell 
And  with  the  aid  of  the  longbow  they  may  do  very  well, 
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And  the  strange  geese  they  stuff,  it  may  often  be  seen, 
Turn  out,  even  after  roasting,  to  be  delightfully  green ; 
That  wonders  never  will  cease  there  can  be  no  denial. 
But  if  you  don't  think  so  you  may  take  it  on  trial. 
And  you  are  likely  to  find  out  then  whether  it's  true, 
And  at  the  same  time  to  see  what  experience  can  do. 

So  we  went  on  still  further,  and  came  to,  at  last, 
Some  peasants'  cottages,  which  we  had  hardly  got  past 
Ere  we  met  with  a  woman,  who  gave  some  kind  of  direction, 
But  what  it  was  is  now  beyond  my  recollection  ; 
But  soon  we  discovered,  some  short  distance  a-head, 

A  rather  circuitous  way,  which  eventually  led 

« 

To  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  this  we  at  length  found 

After  having  travelled  in  a  half-circle  all  round  : 

We  saw  beneath  us  the  road,  where  on  one  side  doth  flow 

The  river  Conway,  and  the  castle  you  can  distinguish  also 

Just  beyond  in  the  distance,  with  the  turreted  bridge 

And  the  boats  on  the  water,  besides  also  the  ridge 

Of  two  or  three  hills  in  the  distance  appearing, 

Which  view  on  a  sunshiny  day  was  quite  cheering : 

The  Orms  Head  is  on  the  other,  from  which  we  are  descending, 

Where  the  way  at  last  with  the  river  appears  to  be  ending. 

After  slipping  about  in  our  attempts  to  get  clear 
Of  steep  miniature  hills,  we  found  ourselves  very  near 
To  the  bottom  of  the  mount,  where,  amidst  some  confusion 
We  perceived  that  we  were  getting  very  near  the  conclusion 
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Of  our  journey ;  and  then  on  our  way  homewards  we  saw 

Two  children,  who  successfully  attempted  to  bore 

Ours  ears  with  their  singing — it  might  have  been  Dutch — 

The  queer  sounds  of  which  Carl  enjoyed  very  much  : 

But  apparently  the  children's  far-sightedness  fails, 

For  they  seem  to  imagine  that  Carl's  Prince  of  Wales, 

So  they  sing  "  God  bless  him  ; "  his  generosity  did  reach 

So  far  that  he  nobly  bestowed  upon  each 

The  sum  of  one  penny,  which  gave  him  such  ease 

That  his  inward  contentment  was  like  a  bag  full  of  fleas ; 

For  as  we  went  along  he  could  do  nothing  but  talk 

Of  these  musical  children  to  the  end  of  our  walk 

And  was  so  extremely  amused  at  the  unheard-of  idea 

That  he  of  all  men  should  be  mistaken  for  here 

So  kingly  a  person,  and  he  felt  somewhat  elate 

With  the  notion  that  he  had  been  looked  on  as  great,    ♦ 

For  the  sensations  of  children  you  may  often  beguile 

By  giving  them  halfpence,  and  sometimes  by  a  smile. 

Soon  after  this  I  stopped  short — ^just  where  two  ways  meet- 
To  take  down  their  names,  which  to  speak  was  a  feat 
I  could  not  well  accomplish  ;  but  I  managed  to  spell 
Tygwyn  and  Hendafarn,  and  at  length  pretty  well 
To  articulate  them,  though  perhaps  the  words  might 
Not  look  very  easy  when  they  first  met  your  sight ; 
And  waiting  to  do  this  I  was  soon  left  alone. 
So  I  walked  to  the  pier,  to  see  where  ihey  had  flown ; 
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But  as  they  were  not  there,  I  turned  back  to  go  home. 
For  I  was  not  at  all  anxious  any  further  to  roam ; 
On  my  way  I  felt  thirsty,  and,  seeing  a  place 
\Vhere  refreshments  were  sold,  I  walked  on  apace : 
It  was  next  to  the  baths ;  so  I  went  in,  and  espied 
A  lot  of  overgrown  boys  smoking  and  drinking  inside ; 
They  tpok  up  all  the  room,  so  I  did  not  venture  to  stay, 
But  without  quenching  my  thirst  left  them  puffing  away. 
As  it  seemed  to  be  their  intention  to  smoke  every  one  out, 
And  have  the  place  to  themselves,  so  it  was  better,  no  doubt. 
To  wait  until  I  got  back,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  ale 
Would  be  good — for  ihe  other  might  be  disagreeable  or  stale ; 
^  And  the  fumes  of  bad  tobacco,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
Are  not  at  all  a  good  tonic  for  any  one's  inside, 
For  it  makes  you  feel  husky,  and  only  renders  the  throat 
A  chimney  in  which  many  nauseous  vapours  may  float, 
And  the  system  excited  by  stimulants  becomes  soon  a  prey 
To  the  power  of  inebriation,  which  tends,  day  by  day, 
To  corrode  the  internal  machinery,  and  to  give  to  the  breath 
Such  a  horrible  odour,  as  to  make  one  think  death 
Is  preparing  an  onslaught,  and  who  don't  mind  the  way 
Or  the  manner  by  which  he  gets  hold  of  his  prey. 

Towards  the  camera  then  on  the  Orms  Head  I  went — 
A  small  circular  erection  of  wood — but  I  was  more  intent 
On  the  ocean,  where  I  perceived  some  short  distance  out 
A  steamer  advancing — with  passengers,  no  doubt. 
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For  Llandudno,  for  she  stopped,  and  then  I  descried 
Some  small  boats  very  quickly  advance  to  her  side, 
And  people  getting  in  them ;  they  soon  rowed  to  the  shore. 
And  then  went  back  for  luggage,  or  else  for  some  more. 
Who,  having  arrived  at  the  landing,  very  quickly  got  out 
With  all  their  belongings,  which  were  left  lying  about 
Upon  the  beach,  while  they  went  to  see  if  they  could  find 
Apartments — it  did'nt  matter,  I  suppose,  of  what  kind. 

Then  I  walked  to  the  station  :  up  and  down  by  myself 
I  paced  quietly  the  platform,  till  at  last  on  a  shelf 
Some  little  books  I  espied,  and  the  titles  being  read, 
Were  "  Legends  of  the  Great  and  the  Little  Orms  Head," 
Each  two  separate  books,  and  so  thin  and  so  small. 
That  though  sixpence  a  piece  was  the  price,  after  all, 
It  appeared  rather  dear,  but  curiosity  perhaps  may 
Go  far  enough  to  persuade  me  to  buy  one  some  day 
Just  to  see  what* s  inside,  though  my  desire  is  somehow 
Mixed  up  both  with  the  cost  and  information  just  now ; 
But  the  temptation  was  not  strong  enough  to  possess 
Myself  of  them  then,  though  I  rather  longed,  I  confess, 
To  know  what  was  the  legend — but  all  I  can  tell, 
They  had  attractive  outsides,  and  were  got  up  to  sell. 

On  my  return  home,  as  I  walked  up  the  street, 
Carl  coming  towards  me  I  happened  to  meet, 
So  we  walked  in  together,  and  then  got  ready  to  dine ; 
There  was  lamb,  potatoes  and  marrows,  and  also  some  fine 
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Sparkling  ale  and  good  stout,  which  our  walk  and  the  air 
Gave  us  no  small  relish  for,  neither  did  they  impair 
Our  heads  in  the  least,  for  the  brisk  exercise  that  we  had 
Prevented  effects  which  else  might  have  been  bad. 

When  we  had  finished  our  dinner  we  decided  to  go 
For  a  stroll  on  the  parade  for  an  hour  or  so  : 
Towards  the  Little  Orms  Head  we  directed  our  way. 
But  the  sky  appeared  louring,  so  we  did  not  long  stay. 
For  the  air,  though  delightfuli  felt  damp,  as  if  rain 
Would  come  on  very  soon — so  we  went  back  again : 
And  then  we  had  tea ;  after  that  we  looked  out 
Of  the  window  to  see  what  the  folks  were  about 
•  VVho  lodged  over  the  way— made  remarks  of  all  sorts. 
Pertinent  and  impertinent,  and  mixed  up  with  retorts. 

Boys  and  donkeys  abound  here,  for  all  the  day  through 
You  see  them  single-handed  and  yoked  to  carriages  too, 
Both  small  ones  and  large,  to  suit  young  humanity, 
Who  mostly  seem  to  have  instilled  large  infusions  of  vanity, 
Which  is  apt  to  increase  when  very  strongly  diluted 
With  the  essence  of  indulgence,  for  which  they  are  not  suited, 
As  they  begin  to  get  reckless,  and  seem  not  at  all  steady, 
Like  a  man  who  has  taken  a  little  too  much  already : 
And  there  were  horses  and  ponies  in  endless  profusion 
Ridden  by  all  sorts  of  people,  but  the  strongest  illusion 
That  took  hold  of  Trot's  mind  was  to  have  a  good  ride, 
With  some  one  in  companionship  just  by  her  side, 
f 
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When  we  lookied  out  of  the  windows  we  saw  into  the  street, 
Which  was  wide,  and  the  girlf  seemed  to  think  it  a  treat 
To  indulge  in  sly  glances,  and  many  an  arrow  they 
To  my  perfect  knowledge  have  shot  over  this  way, 
But  far  wide  of  their  mark— and  very  soon  after  retiring 
In  aespair  that  no  impression  was  made  by  their  firing ; 
Our  poor  surprizjd  hearts  surely  could  not  be  to  blame 
If  we  did  not  understand  what  was  the  ruse  of  this  game; 
But  ii's  a  nice  little  pastime,  and  prevents  them,  no  doubt. 
From  getting  into  worse  mischief  when  they  cannot  go  out: 
A  pleasant  view  of  the  hills  at  each  end  you  can  see. 
And  through  the  opposite  windows  people  having  their  tea. 

When  visitors  wish  to  go  and  reside  at  a  spot  by  the  sea 
They  expect  the  advantage  of  what  delights  there  may  be 
Attached  to  the  locality— thus  you  will  usually  find 
That  the  view  of  the  ocean  is  uppermost  in  their  mind, 
And,  to  obtain  this  piece  of  luxur)%  they  will  pay  any  price, 
For  to  be  opposite  the  sea  they  believe  is  so  nice  ; 
But  the  secret  is  this — that  in  the  refreshing  sea-ocean 
They  can  bathe,  and  imbibe  such  renewed  life  and  motion 
As  to  invest  everything  around  with  an  air  of  delight. 
And  give  to  the  feelings  an  animation  more  bright ; 
Then  there's  the  salutary  exercise  of  sailing  and  rov^ing. 
To  which  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  sea-side  is  owing. 
And  there  is  also  the  pleasure  of  laughing  and  talking, 
Qften  a  welcome  addition  when  any  one  is  out  walking, 
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And  then  you  are  so  happy  that  you  can  hardly  be  gay 
When  the  time  has  arrived  when  you  must  go  away. 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  be  located  too  near 
To  the  beach,  where  the  waves  you  continually  hear 
Rush  into  shore  and  recede,  for  sometimes  they  abate 
Your  slumbers,  and  you  are  apt  to  be  down  rather  late. 

There  are  opposite  some  shops,  but  in  two  that  we  see 
You  may  get  anything  in  the  shape  of  beer,  spirits,  or  tea, 
ADd  there  are  others  also  down  bdth  sides  of  the  street. 
Chiefly  lodging-houses, — so  we  have  all  of  us  taken  a  seat 
By  the  window,  to  discover  what  mischief  is  doing, 
Or  what  kind  of  game  some  young  lady  may  be  pursuing ; 
Though  this  sort  of  employment  may  be  rather  amusing. 
It  was  not  entirely  one  of  our  own  choosing, 
But  merely  to  take  refuge  against  the  bad  weather, 
Which  seemed  to  weigh  down  our  spirits  altogether : 
At  one  end  the  mountains  near  and  distant  do  rise, 
Ai  the  other  the  Orms  Head  mounts  up  towards  the  skies. 

Then  I  had  one  glass  of  ale, — and  Trot,  getting  a  light, 
Shook  hands,  went  up  stairs  to  retire  for  the  night ; 
And  just  afterwards  Cecil  made  herself  scarce  too. 
So  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  Carl  and  I  to  do 
Than  to  follow  their  example ;  and,  as  it  was  time  to  retreat, 
I  said  good  night,  and  then  leisurely  walked  down  the  street. 
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SATURDAY,  A UGVST  lo. 

Walk  before  breakfast — Rain  rvitb  intervals  of  sunsbine^-^ 
Orms  Head  legends — Evening  stroll. 

At  about  half  past  six  the  sun  shone  very  bright, 

And  the  breeze  was  so  fresh  that  I  thought  with  delight 

Of  a  walk  before  breakfast,  sd  at  seven  I  was  out 

Wondering  where  I  should  go  to  as  I  wandered  about 

The  high  street,  looking  at  this  shop  and  that, 

Till  I  got  nearly  opposite  the  place  we  lodged  at : 

It  was  a  quarter  past  seven  when  I  was  close  to  the  house, — 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen — all  was  still  as  a  mouse ; 

The  door,  too,  was  shut,  so  on,  past  the  parade, 

Towards  the  Little  Orms  Head  I  very  leisurely  strayed  : 

The  way  was  straight  up  the  road ;  on  one  side  might  be  seen 

Now  and  then  a  house,  but  the  rest  was  all  green, 

Which  were  fields  shut  in  by  hedges ;  on  the  other  the  walk — 

A  pathway  rather  broad — then  grass,  sand,  and  chalk 

In  very  small  pieces,  and  this  gradually  shelved  down, 

And  gave  way  to  confused  heaps  of  rocks,  white  and  brown. 

I  occasionally  stopped — to  notice,  here  and  there, 
Any  plant  that  looked  strange,  or  appeared  to  be  rare. 
For  there  are  said  to  be  some  growing  close  to  the  shore 
That  have  not  been  seen  at  any  other  place  before, 
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So  they  are  put  down  as  unknown;  but  those  I  espied 

Were  like  thistles,  and  grew  in  sand  and  grass  by  the  side 

Of  the  beach,  and  though  very  uncommon  to  view 

Tbey  were  well  armed  with  prickles,  and  sharpish  ones  too ; 

But  stranp^e  it  would  be  should  it  afterwards  appear 

That  they  were  only  wild  thistles  all  the  time  growing  here : 

The  beach  was  rocky  and  stony,  and  occasionally  you  may 

Crushed  shells  and  coloured  pebbles  washed  by  up  the  sea. 

There  were  stones  of  all  sorts,  but  those  that  are  rare 
It  requires  some  art  to  find,  because  here  and  there 
They  are  only  discovered — but  if  you  wish  to  do  so, 
Something  of  their  description  it  is  needful  to  know : 
The  wild  plants  looked  unusual ;  the  soil  is  nearly  all  sand, 
And  the  grass  grows  up  with  it :  the  sea  on  this  land 
So  often  encroaches  that  the  salt  foamy  wave 
Affects  both  plants  and  verdure,  and  makes  them  to  brave 
The  biting  currents  proceeding  from  the  north  and  the  east, 
And  which  their  appearance  seems  to  show  they  like  least ; 
They  seem  to  struggle  for  life,  while  the  soil,  you  wiD  find, 
Is  sand  mixed  with  stones  which  the  sea  leaves  behind. 

So  exposed  to  the  winds  is  this  somewhat  cold  spot 
That  nothing  seems  to  grow  there  which  unhappily  has  not 
The  power  of  endurance ;  and,  though  the  wayside  is  green. 
It  is  pale  to  the  eyes,  and  like  what  may  be  seen 
To  be  the  colour  of  the  ocean,  caused  perhaps  from  below 
By  the  reflection  of  objects — concerning  which  I  don't  know ; 
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For  the  breezes  are  so  cutting  when  they  chance  to  appear 
As  seldom  to  fail  leaving  some  of  their  impressions  here, 
Though  the  grass-land  enclosed  does  not  in  the  least  show 
Any  signs  of  the  sharpness  with  which  the  winds  blow, 
Still  what  there  is  on  the  shore  appears  to  have  had  a  hard  try 
To  support  all  the  existence  that  in  its  nature  might  lie. 

I  looked  up,  and  a  dulness  appeared  in  the  air. 
The  clouds,  leaden-hued,  were  seefi  every  where ; 
The  sky  became  gloomy,  and,  as  it  got  still  more  black, 
I  was  afraid  it  would  rain  long  before  I  got  back ; 
And  on  looking  behind  me  the  Little  Orms  Head 
Like  a  large  rock  in  the  distance  before  me  lay  spread 
Between  the  landscape  and  sea,  for  if  you  looked  either  side 
Surely  one  or  the  other  you  must  have  descried  : 
It  was  then  eight  o'clock,  and  until  about  nine 
We  were  indulging  in  hopes  that  the  day  would  be  fine, 
Which  were  somewhat  disturbed  when  breakfast  was  brought, 
For  that  gave  all  at  once  a  new  tone  to  our  thought ; 
We  had  ham  nicely  boiled,  and  eggs  somewhat  small, 
With  very  good  tea  and  coffee,  and  I  think  that  was  all ; 
We  were  hungry  enough  for  each  one  of  us  to  feel 
Not  unable  to  relish  such  a  nicely-cooked  meal. 

After  breakfast  it  rained,  and  so  fast  it  came  down 
That  it  seemed  quite  unsafe  to  go  into  the  town, 
If  so  you  can  call  it ;  but  Cecil  and  Trot 
Soon  after  went  out,  as  though  they  cared  for  it  not : 
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hey  walked,  down  to  the  beach  and  came  back  zaAer  we^ 
ind  such  a  circamstance  sometinies  puts  Carl  ia  a  pet ; 
nd  he  talks  of  the  girls,  and  considers  their  a^se 
1  such  cases'  as  these  a  mere  piece  of  pretence ; 
or  some  think  that  their  husbands  should  allow  dissipRtioH 
1  health,  money  and  dress,  and  never  mind  the  vexatioa  ; 
>  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  for  some  to  be  troubled. 
'ith  a  wife,  for  their  sorrows  are  apt  to  be  doubled, 
nd  perhaps  if  they  are  not  there  arises- a  fray 
s  to  which  is  to  jrule  and  which  is  to  obey. 
I  was  writing  from  memory,  describing  what  occurred, 
ad  how  we  spent  yesterday,  when  somebody  I  heard 
etfully  pacing  the  room ;  it  was  Carl,  in  contemplation, 
ad  regretting,  with  no  small  amount  of  vexation, 
tiat  his  plans  were  all  spoilt,  at  least  for  the  day, 
bich  makes  him  go  about  in  a  half  moody  way* 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  mists  off  the  hills  disappear, 
nd  the  heavens  above  look  a  trifle  more  clear, 
)r  the  clouds  are  dispersing,  and  the  glorious  sun 
reaks  forth,  and  no  sooner  our  delight  has  begun 
han  the  rain  comes  again,  and  in  a  tone  somewhat  sad 
e  lament  the  departure  of  the  fine  weather  we  have  had, 
ut  as  the  sparkles  of  hope  still  keep  lingering  on, 
^e  are  now  waiting  until  all  the  showers  are  gone. 
Then  we  dined  off  boiled  salmon,  with  potatoes,  and  stout 
oid.ale,  bread  and  cheese,  but  there  was  no  going  out 
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At  all  Hlcely— so  we  rested,  the  rain  not  yet  ceasing; 
Till,  tired  of  stopping  in,  and  Carl's  impatience  increasii^, 
I  went  with  him  for  a  walk,  and  we  got  to  the  station 
When  the  weather  grew  brighter,  to  our  great  delectation, 
And  the  6lue  sky  appeared,  and  suddenly  forth 
The  sun  poured  his  beams  along  the  hills  south  and  north, 
And  so  fresh  and  delightful  did  the  country  appear 
After  this  change  had  so  suddenly  made  the  air  clear. 
We  waited  till  the  first  London  train  had  come  in, 
Which  wias  about  half  past  three  ;  and  after  the  din 
Of  the  passengers'  footsteps  alighting  had  subsided,  we  then 
Turned  round,  and  back  we  walked  slowly  again  : 
As  we  got  to  the  bookstall  in  front  of  us  we  saw 
The  same  little  books  I  had  noticed  before ; 
They  were  sixpence  a-piece — so  we  bought  two,  for  we  said, 
That  they  might  tell  us  something  about  the  Orms  Head ; 
They  were  of  four  pages  each,  and  were  supposed  to  contain 
Legends,  through  which  we  something  of  interest  might  gain 
About  these  hills,  for  anything  of  the  kind  would  have  been 
Interesting — but  whether  they  were  so  will  presently  be  seen : 
All  we  could  find  in  them  was  some  very  common-place  verse 
Which  told  us  nothing  at  all—and  again,  what  was  worse. 
After  we  had  read  them  through  we  were  just  as  wise  as  before. 
So  we  shut  up  the  books  and  thought  of  them  no  more  :       ^ 
They  likened  the  Orms  Heads  to  living  forms,  which  we 
With  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  at  length  thought  we  could  see, 
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For,  constantly  shifting  our  standing  and  straining  our  sight. 

We  obtained  the  position  where  we  could  view  them  all  right, 

But  on  the  slightest  divergence  the  change  was  so  strong 

As  to  aher  the  outhne  and  make  the  likeness  go  wrong : 

One  of  them  with  great  ease  was  very  fairly  made  out, 

And  the  form  of  the  other  appeared  a  matter  of  doubt ; 

But  all  about  these  two  hills  we  happened  previously  to  know 

And  which  did  not  require  any  foolish  legends  to  show, 

And  it's  hardly  surprising  that  people  should  refuse 

To  buy  a  lot  of  trash  that  is  worse  than  stale  news : 

They  were  attractive  outside,  and  that  was  one  reason  why. 

If  people  should  notice  them,  they  might  be  curious  to  buy. 

But  when  they  had  once  the  insides  of  them  seen 

They  might  think  that  the  cover  was  not  all  that  was  green. 

If  you  should  happen  to  notice  the  Little  Orms  Head, 
It  is  very  much  like  an  elephant  asleep,  it  is  said, 
Lying  down  at  full  length,  and  you  may  at  times  trace. 
Its  head  and  its  ears,  and  the  form  of  its  face, 
And  also  its  back — which  you  clearly  may  see, 
And  the  resemblance  is  really  as  good  as  can  be ; 
But  in  the  Great  Orms  Head  people  say  they  can  trace 
The  form  of  some  ancient  lady,  an  Egyptian  in  race, 
But  only  from  the  features,  for  all  else  that  you  perceive 
To  belong  to  another  woman  you  may  just  as  well  believe, 
And  even  a  very  slight  movement  might  gradually  impair 
Any  feminine  outline  that  could  be  made  out  there  : 
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I  stood  still  for  some  time,  but  even  then  could  not  see 

How  such  a  face  could  be  discerned  in  the  outline  to  be, 

Sq  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  fancies  perhaps  might, 

To  bring  the  image  to  bear,  have  distorted  it  quite : 

For  nature,  when  going  to  work,  does  it  in  her  own  way, 

And  cares  no  more  for  form  than  she  does  for  display, 

She  imitates  nothing,  and  many  of  her  objects  have  shown 

That  she  seems  not  to  heed  how  she  cuts  out  the  stone, 

It  may  be  like  something  or  perhaps  it  may  not, 

But  the  puzzle  is  often  to  be  able  to  tell  what ; 

When  her  forms  are  not  lifeless  it  becomes  then  her  due 

To  find  sustenance  and  to  provide  for  them  too  : 

And  when  she  does  chance  in  any  way  at  all  to  excel 

Art  even  in  form,  we  may  perceive  very  well 

That  it  is  only  in  thought,  for  in  as  far  as  our  view 

Is  bounded  so  is  all  that  we  conceive  to  be  true, 

And  the  reasoning  powers  can  just  so  far  extend 

When  in  a  general  form  they  all  together  do  blend, 

Which  on  a  particular  point  may  be  stretched  out  so  tight 

That  like  musical  strings  they  will  perhaps  snap  outright : 

But  everything  appears  accidental ;  our  perceptions  are  so 

Limited  in  their  extent  that  we  never  can  know 

The  exact  point  of  perfection,  for  there  are  so  many  ways  to  it 

That  though  all  may  be  right  none  can  possibly  do  it. 

Unless  the  different  opinions  prevalent  under  the  sun 

Could  be  all  melted  down  and  resolved  into  one. 
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The  forms  in  inanimate  nature  to  us  are  so  rough 
That  her  works  look  to  our  eyes  undigested  enough, 
For  a  strange  sort  of  wildness  in  the  landscape  we  trace, 
WTiich  is  invested  with  gaiety  when  there's  life  in  the  place, 
For  no  matter  how  deserted,  if  one  chimney  is  smoking 
It  helps  you  better  to  bear  up  against  what  is  provoking 
Or  trying  at  the  time :  and  Nature's  workings,  at  first  slow, 
Become  sometimes  much  too  quick  to  be  relished  we  know- 
But  in  some  cases  when  she  acts  no  one  can  tell, 
And  in  others  you  can  recog;iise,  at  times  only  too  well, 
From  the  effects  that  result,  and  each  one,  in  its  way, 
IVill  answer  some  purpose  when  the  lime  comes  that  it  may. 
For  a  Hand  takes  them  up,  and  then  all  they  can  do 
Is  to  go  on  and  form  part  of  what's  to  be  got  through  ; 
But  when  man  performs,  his  sense  of  sight  to  discern 
Is  in  accordance  with  his  powers— enough,  perhaps,  to  learn 
How  to  avoid  dangers  that  may  threaten  from  without, 
As  well  as  to  understand  what  he  himself  is  about 
And  other  people  too,  for  it's  very  likely  he  may 
Find  some  of  them  constantly  getting  into  his  way, 
Then  ihey  go  buzzing  about,  officiously  wanting  to  do 
Anything  else  except  that  which  he  wishes  them  to. 

A  complete  view  of  this  globe  must  indeed  be  so  grand. 
With  its  singular  arrangement  of  both  water  and  land, 
That  the  scene  altogether,  viewed  at  once  as  a  whole. 
Could  be  but  impL*rfectly  taken  in  by  any  one  living  soul; 
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It  would  seem  to  hang  like  a  ball  in  the  regions  of  space. 

But  how  it  is  supported  no  human  mind  can  embrace; 

And  what  we  can  gather  from  the  intelligence  of  man 

Comprt- hends  but  a  small  part  of  some  inscrutable  plan. 

Which  he  in  time  will  develop,  for  it  is  in  this  way 

That  earth,  fire  and  water  has  been  brought  under  his  sway ; 

And  even  after  all  this  we  perceive  not  the  design 

Or  intention  of  an  Intelligence  so  purely  divine, 

So  that  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  most  rational  view. 

And  the  only  one  perhaps  that  appears  to  be  true — 

That  all  is  conceived  on  a  wise  and  generous  plan, 

And  intended  for  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  man. 

But  m  art,  the  best  powers  that  one  person  can  reveal 
Are  too  much  circumscribed  to  effect  a  very  great  deal, 
But  taken  collectively,  you  may  find  that  a  scheme 
May  turn  out  in  the  end  what  it  did  not  at  first  seem, 
As  one  man  perhaps  has  an  idea,  which,  when  imparted 
To  another,  may  soon  differ  from  the  thought  when  i:  started, 
And  become  so  improved  upon  as  to  cut  out  a  way 
Of  finding  a  fortune,  if  not  of  making  it  pay 
Towards  effecting  some  good  to  the  cause  of  mankind 
And  leaving  the  idea  of  money-get  ling  behind ; 
Or  else  of  so  abusing  it  as  in  the  end  to  turn  tail, 
And  then  through  a  clever  manoeuvre  ingeniously  fail. 

We  felt  taken  in  with  these  books,  from  which  I  believe, 
That  some  are  not  at  all  scrupulous  how  they  deceive, 
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And,  besides,  they  are  so  deficient  in  any  kind  of  lore 
That  the  trouble  of  reading  them  was  rather  a  bore ; 
They  recounted  no  legend,  and,  in  all  that  is  said, 
Seem  to  show  but  slight  knowledge  about  the  Orms  Head. 

After  this  we  returned  ;  and  the  books  we  had  got, 
Which  we  valued  so  little,  we  presented  to  Trot, 
Who  was  ver)'  much  pleased,  for  a  memento  they'd  be. 
She  said,  of  a  place  she  might  not  again  see  : 
They  consisted  of  a  frontispiece,  each  giving  a  bad  view, 
And  intended  to  be  to  the  two  forms  somewhat  true, 
Of  a  recumbent  elephant  and  a  classical  lady,  and  in  each 
The  story  to  four  insignificant  pages  only  did  reach ; 
Then  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  felt  happier  again 
To  see  that  we  were  going  to  have  no  more  rain, 
For  we  longed  to  get  out ;  and  then  we  took  a  slight  stroll 
Towards  the  Little  Orms  Head,  which  was  on  the  whole 
Very  pleasant,  except  that  the  wind  was  so  strong 
And  boisterous,  too,  we  could  scarce  get  along ; 
And  we  felt  that  our  hats  might  indulge  in  a  race. 
Though  we  ourselves  did  not  much  care  for  the  chase ; 
The  ladies,  with  their  sails  set,  bore  bravely  the  breeze. 
Going  along  in  fine  style,  like  a  ship  on  the  seas ; 
Trot  was  sometimes  obliged  to  tack  to  the  wind, 
To  keep  her  hat  on,  which  seemed  rather  inchned 
To  try  which  was  the  fleeter,  while  the  sea  oflf  the  shore 
Receded  and  returned  with  a  harsh  and  continuous  roar, 
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As  if  commanding  silence,  and  the  trees,  as  in  fear, 
Seemed  to  quake  as  the  wind  did  its  spirit  uprear. 

After  this  we  came  home,  and  about  half  past  eight 
We  had  tea — then  went  out  again,  though  it  was  late ; 
We  went  down  to  the  pier,  but  it  was  closed  for  the  day, 
So,  as  we  could  not  go  on  it,  we  walked  quietly  away ; 
And  while  talking  to  Cecil,  as  we  were  going  along, 
She  slyly  stept  back,  which  was  certainly  wrong, 
To  whisper  to  Carl,  and  thus  I  was  left  all  alone 
Which  I  was  not  aware  of — but  in  the  same  tone 
I  kept  talking  on,  as  to  her,  about  the  Orms  Head, 
From  what  I  had  picked  up  from  the  books  I  had  read, 
Only — to  some  other  lady,  close  up  to  whose  side 
I  had  unconsciously  stolen ;  but  Cecil  takes  a  pride 
In  sometimes  encouraging  wickedness  of  this  sort, 
Which  shows  that  she  does  not  always  do  as  she  ought, 
For  her  sense  of  propriety  has  sometimes  to  veer, 
So  as  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  any  merriment's  near : 
I  might  have  gone  on  talking,  only  a  suppressed  roar 
Of  laughter  aroused  me — I  did  not  know  then  what  for ; 
But  amusement  was  rife— on  the  left  I  could  see 
A  lady  and  gentleman  both  smiling  with  glee 
At  the  ludicrous  scene,  and  the  opportunity  they  take 
To  gather  amusement  out  of  a  harmless  mistake ; 
And  when  I  had  once  begun  to  realize  my  position 
I  found  myself  engulfed  in  a  nice  exhibition. 
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For  the  company  were  numerous,  but  not  many  could  know 
What  my  own  appearance  was  not  likely  to  show ; 
There  were  not  a  few  ladies,  and  on  they  were  walking, 
And  silent,  as  though  taking  note  of  our  talking, 
Or  else  drinking  in  something  to  their  sense  so  delicious, 
And  all  the  time  feeling  most  delightfully  vicious, — 
So  I  may  hear  of  it  again,  and  a  strange  sort  of  feeling 
^Vhile  reflecting  on  this  o'er  my  senses  came  stealing. 
And  seemed  to  stay  for  a  moment,  and  then,  passing  on, 
Into  a  shade  of  sensation,  it  was  very  soon  gone. 

Then  we  walked  quietly  home,  and  when  we  got  there. 
The  little  dog  Nellie  we  found  asleep  in  a  chair  : 
Then  we  wanted  something  to  do,  so  Cecil  brought  out 
The  bezique  cards,  which  we  might  have  as  well  done  without, 
For  Trot  cared  but  little  about  them,  and  very  soon  said, 
She  felt  tired,  and  should  like  to  go  upstairs  to  bed ; 
And  it  was  not  long  after  when  we  went  the  same  way, 
For  we  were  all  somewhat  weary  with  our  rambles  to-day. 
So  about  a  quarter  to  eleven  I  walked  up  the  street 
In  the  full  expectation  some  slumber  to  greet, 
But  as  this  time  I  happened  to  find  the  wrong  door 
1  was  ten  minutes  later,  if  not  something  more. 
For  the  shops  and  the  houses  at  one  end  of  the  street 
Are  so  much  alike  that  I  felt  sometimes  almost  beat 
In  attempting  to  find  the  right  house,  which,  it  can't  be  denied, 
You  could  easily  mistake  without  a  light  as  a  guide ; 
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For  on  a  dark  night  you  might  be  looking  about 
For  one,  which  could  not  be  so  easily  found  out, 
As  they  all  were  shut  up,  except  from  the  opposite  side 
A  light  should  be  shining,  and  you  faintly  descried 
The  name  or  the  number — on  a  board  up  so  high, 
As  could  scarcely  be  seen  by  the  folks  that  passed  by. 

Then  I  found  my  way  in,  and  my  candle  I  lit, 
And  walked  into  my  bed-room,  and  was  not  in  a  small  bit 
Of  astonishment  to  find  at  the  foot  of  my  bed 
A  cot,  in  which  a  baby  was  asleep,  with  its  head 
And  face  exposed  to  full  view,  so  I  thought—"  Can  it  be 
That  some  one  wants  to  give  this  little  beauty  to  me  ?" 
Before  I  consented  to  have  it  I  should  first  take  a  view 
Of  what  it  entailed,  and  the  responsibilities  too : 
But  its  little  fat  face  looked  so  pleasant  and  kind 
That  such  an  idea  would  never  remain  in  the  mind 
Of  any  one  that  had  noticed  it,  except  it  were  at  night 
When  your  position  has  made  you  feel  not  at  all  right ; 
It  might  be  pleasant  for  some,  as,  after  all,  I  must  say, 
You  don't  see  infants  so  good-looking  every  day  : 
So  I  turned  to  the  wall,  and  after  ringing  the  bell, 
A  servant  came  down,  and  I  requested  her  to  tell 
The  lady  that  owned  it ;  so  she  cried  out  *'  Oh  dear !" 
And  she  seemed  not  aware  that  any  one  was  to  sleep  here, 
So  she  caught  up  the  cot  with  what  was  in  it,  and  then 
Rushed  up  the  stairs  and  did  not  come  back  again  : 
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It  looked  so  good-tempered  that  I  did  not  much  fear 
The  consequences  had  it  stopped  all  the  night  here, 
For  the  beauty  of  innocence  was  so  strongly  attracting, 
That  for  a  minute  or  so  I  knew  not  how  I  was  acting  ; 
Only  if  it  suddenly  awoke  it  might  very  probably  cry, 
And  that  would  not  suit  me  I  thought,  with  a  sigh, 
And,  besides,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  altogether  right 
That  others  should  be  disturbed  at  this  time  of  the  night : 
The  room  was  in  confusion,  and  1  felt  somewhat  put  to  it 
At  every  thing  not  being  in  its  right  place  when  I  knew  it. 
So  I  then  rang  the  bell,  but  there  was  not  a  soul  stirring. 
And  they  that  were  moving,  much  rather  preferring 
Neither  to  hear  nor  to  listen,  might  be  tremblingly  refusing 
To  have  any  thing  to  do  with  an  incident  so  amusing, 
Who  only  for  themselves  appeared  to  possess  any  feeling, 
As  if  unpleasant  fears  o'er  their  senses  were  steahng ; 
And  as  every  one  ignored  me  I  cleared  up  all  doubt. 
By  resolving  to  try  whether  I  could  not  get  on  without, — 
And  I  did — pretty  well ;  and  nobody  wanted  to  know 
What  I  was  doing  down  stairs  on  the  landing  below. 
And  the  place  being  strange,  I  had  for  once  to  find  out 
A  locality  that  people  were  not  then  dreaming  about. 
The  window  of  which  being  open  I  soon  felt  the  fresh  air 
Coming  in,  and  the  night  breeze  blew  every  where. 
And  all  of  a  sudden  a  rush  of  wind  through  the  place 
Extinguished  my  candle,  and  left  me  in  a  rather  sad  case, 
h 
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For  it  was  with  some  trouble  that  I  found  out  the  way, 

Or  could  tell  for  a  time  where  my  own  bed-room  lay ; 

Though  the  darkness  was  visible  the  objects  in  it  were  not, 

And  groping  about  was  all  the  amusement  I  got ; 

Though  it  was  pleasantly  cool,  yet  within  me  I  said, 

I  think  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  in  bed, 

And  when  I  got  there,  though  it  was  not  all  right, 

I  managed  to  sleep  through  what  remained  of  the  night, 

For  there  was  not  much  left,  and  so  I  dare  say 

I  slept  quite  undisturbed  till  the  dawn  of  the  day. 

These  lodgers  seem  rather  careless,  and  are  not  afraid 
Of  enjoyment,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  part  of  their  trade ; 
They  appear  to  be  offshoots  from  some  family  stock 
Placed  here,  as  though  for  all  the  chips  of  the  block 
There  was  not  enough  room,  so  within  this  retreat 
For  iheir  slumbers  at  night  they  eventually  meet ; 
From  their  general  conduct  it  is  slightly  suspicious 
As  to  whether  their  amusements  are  not  surreptitious, 
Their  talking  is  loud,  and  you  might  from  that  state 
That  they  had  been  enjoying  themselves  out  rather  late ; 
They  are  fond  of  vocal  music,  and  once,  I  must  say. 
After  supping  they  sent  me  to  sleep  in  that  way  ; 
Their  actions  seem  to  partake  of  the  style  aristocratic. 
For  in  what  they  perform  they  are  particularly  emphatic. 
And  in  novelty  appear  to  take  so  much  delight 
As  if  their  happiness  lay  in  their  power  to  excite, 
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And  that  is  the  only  method  some  people  pursue 
To  keep  the  whole  sense  of  enjoyment  in  view. 

Some  persons  may  be  too  selfish,  but  really  the  fact  is, 
That  every  one  for  himself  is  the  general  practice, 
And  acting  towards  each  other  in  the  manner  you  ought, 
Is  a  rule  which  you'd  think  now  almost  set  at  nought, 
For  many  that  take  are  so  unwilling  to  give 
That  it  is  only  by  stealing  you'd  believe  that  they  live, 
For  it  appears  some  are  likely  to  reach  out  too  far, 
So  that  any  good  thing  they  take  up  they  will  mar ; 
But  liberalism  accords  to  mercy  so  much  sway 
That  justice  is  put  almost  out  of  the  way. 
And  hardly  any  one  gets  hung,  so  it  seems  now  that  the  law 
Has  completely  lost  sight  of  what  it  was  at  first  meant  for. 

Hard  words  are  cruel,  and  they  are  even  much  worse 
Than  any  one  disabling  you  and  then  stealing  your  purse ; 
And  the  misery  they  cause  is  undervalued,  and  so 
You  get  nothing  in  the  end  but  a  heart  full  of  woe  : 
Promises  may  be  secure,  but  you  will  find  that  such  coin 
Is  not  tangible  enough  for  a  thief  to  purloin  : 
Every  thing  has  its  hour,  and  no  doubt  in  the  end 
Whatever  is  due  Providence  will  punctually  send, 
And  even  though  some  will  keep  out  of  the  way, 
Sdll  justice  must  come  and  overtake  them  some  day. 

But  as  yet  this  is  the  only  mishap  I  have  had. 
So  1  thought  little  of  it— and  shall  be  but  too  glad 
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If  it  be  not  repeated,  for  the  noise  is  enough 
Of  those  in  the  next  room,  without  any  infantile  stuff 
Exercising  its  lungs  in  such  a  way  that,  of  course, 
Its  voice,  like  a  cat's,  soon  appears  to  get  hoarse, 
Which  may  be  the  reason  they  do  not  prolong 
Their  music,  but  all  at  once  break  down  in  their  song. 
The  apartment  next  mine  was  a  sitting-room, — when 
At  eleven,  sometimes,  you  hear  the  steps  of  young  men 
Come  tramping  up  stairs,  with  young  ladies  as  well. 
And  then  they  have  supper, — after  that,  ring  the  bell 
About  three  or  four  times,  when  with  music  and  song 
They  are  amused  until  twelve ;  and  at  last,  clamping  along 
Like  draymen,  up  stairs  all  at  once  they  would  go — 
To  bed,  I  suppose — ^but  I  really  don't  know — 
And  being  generally  tired  I  did  not  much  care, 
For  occasionally  the  noise  one  might  manage  to  bear ; 
But  too  much  is  not  good  at  this  time  of  the  night 
For  making  the  works  of  our  slumbers  go  right. 
As  it  is  not  convenient  to  be  kept  awake  until  dawn. 
And  find  yourself  just  as  tired  and  sleepy  next  mom. 
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SUNDAY,  AUGUST  ii. 

StroU  until  breakfast — The  new  church — Walk  by  the 
Conway  river — The  side  of  the  Orms  Head. 

As  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  just  risen  from  the  east 

And  introduced  daylight,  I  have  a  notion,  at  least, 

That  I  was  reposing,  but,  knowing  nothing  about  it, 

I  did  very  well — there's  no  reason  to  doubt  it ; 

For  the  heaviness  of  sleep  o'er  my  senses  were  clinging, 

While  the  birds  all  the  while  were  delightfully  singing, 

But  still  my  time  then  I  was  profitably  employing. 

While  the  calmness  of  repose  my  whole  frame  was  enjoying, 

And  consequently  in  this  state  I  could  not  think  of  rising, 

Though  far  I  might  have  been  the  fresh  air  from  despising ; 

And  then  I  awoke,  with  my  thoughts  quickly  straying 

Back  again  to  the  game  they  last  night  had  been  playing, 

And,  thinking  of  it,  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  intended 

Or  only  meant  for  a  joke — and  there  the  matter  was  ended  ; 

So  then  I  got  up  at  once ;  it  was  just  about  eight ; 

I  was  rather  surprised  when  I  found  it  so  late, 

So  I  made  haste  do>^-n,  and  went  out — up  the  road 

To  the  house  we  have  made  from  the  first  our  abode  ; 

Nobody  had  yet  risen,  and  it  was  just  upon  nine  ; 

But  the  air  being  pleasant  and  the  weather  so  fine 
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I  went  on  the  sands,  and  enjoyed  the  fresh  breeze 
And  the  beautiful  fragrance  that  rose  from  the  seas ; 
But  the  scents  that  with  ladies  do  so  much  abound 
Are  as  nought  to  the  odour  that  the  ocean  strews  round  : 
I  paused  on  the  beach,  watched  the  wild  waves,  and  then 
Listened  to  them  as  they  came  up  a^d  receded  again. 

Then  I  walked  home  to  breakfast :   there  was  coffee  and  tea, 
With  salmon  and  eggs — but  no  view  of  the  sea ; 
But  all  we  could  get  in  our  quiet  retreat 
Was  a  sight  of  the  hills  at  each  end  of  the  street, 
For  the  people  were  scarce,  and  seemed  highly  content 
As  demurely  walking  along  they  most  leisurely  went : 
Tiiis  is  called  the  day  of  rest,  and  it  seems  that  it  ought 
To  be  for  that  reason  made  two  or  three  hours*  short, 
So  it  is, — for  many  rise  very  nearly  in  time 
To  hear  the  church  bells  just  beginning  to  chime. 
So  they  go  or  they  don't — and  feel  quite  at  their  ease. 
When  they  know  that  they  have  themselves  only  to  please ; 
And  right  it  appears,  too,  that  a  person's  habit  of  rest 
Should  be  what  he  for  himself  may  consider  the  best, 
Excepting  when  circumstances  so  stand  in  the  way 
That  he  cannot  do  any  thing  except  what  he  may ; 
But  as  to  going  to  church,  it  is  rather  intended  for  youth 
To  be  brought  up,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  way  of  all  truth. 
Than  for  elderly  persons,  who  have  now  become  so 
Discreet  that  they  can  judge  when  themselves  ought  to  go, 
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But  do  it  respectfully,  even  if  the  opinions  you  bear 
Should  not  agree  with  the  form  of  the  services  there. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  o'er  the  face  of  the  sky 
Dark  clouds  speedily  passed,  and  the  wind  was  so  high, 
As  to  make  it  appear  somewhat  a  matter  of  doubt 
At  the  time  whether  it  was  prudent  for  us  to  go  out : 
It  then  began  raining,  but  sometimes  in  between 
Some  promising  breaks  of  blue  sky  could  be  seen  ; 
It  poured  down  at  times,  but  I  thought  altogether 
It  would  not  continue,  but  change  to  fine  weather : 
Then  the  sun  began  to  shine,  to  my  no  small  delight, 
So  that  my  ideas  of  the  weather  were  pretty  near  right, 
And  they  all  soon  determined  out  somewhere  to  go 
Whether  the  rain  should  afterwards  come  down  or  no : 
They  went  to  the  new  church,  but  Carl  soon  returned, 
And  said  it  was  very  much  crowded — and  all  that  he  learned 
Was,  that  outside  they  could  not  hear  what  was  said. 
So  they  thought  they  would  go  to  another  instead. 

Just  after  they  had  gone  it  was  my  intention  to  start 
For  a  walk,  but  instead  to  the  church  I  depart 
That  they  had  just  left ;  towards  a  large  field  I  go. 
And  after  strolling  up  the  road  for  a  minute  or  so 
And  entering  through  a  small  gate,  up  a  broad  path  I  pass, 
On  each  side  of  which  was  a  rich  surface  of  grass 
Luxuriantly  growing,  so  as  to  cast  on  the  scene 
Some  appearance  of  cheerfulness  derived  from  its  green ; 
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This  led  up  to  the  porch,  and  from  inside  the  door 

I  gazed  into  the  building,  where  the  pulpit  I  saw, 

In  which  the  clergyman  stood,  and  in  a  clear  tone 

He  delivered  a  sermon — but  was  it  his  own  ? 

Some  might  think  it  was  not — that  it  was  all  inspiration 

That  made  him  create  such  a  lively  sensation 

Among  the  assembled  people  who  have  come  here  to-day, 

Some  just  to  wander  about  and  not  many  to  pray, 

And  perhaps  fewer  still  may  give  their  small  mite. 

While  the  rest  leave  it  to  Providence  to  make  it  all  right. 

There  are  many  things  not  wanted — and  one  is,  we  know, 
To  see  churches,  like  weeds,  around  us  every  where  grow, 
For  where  there^s  a  building  or  two  rises  up  in  a  space, 
Some  one  thinks  of  establishing  a  church  in  the  place, 
And  another  perhaps  is  so  taken  up  with  the  idea 
That  things  must  go  wrong  if.  there  is  not  one  near  ; 
For  there  are  sinners  enough  in  the  world,  to  be  sure, 
And  even  the  clergy  can't  make  them  all  pure ; 
It  would  be  odd  if  they  could,  when  we  know,  in  our  day, 
That  they  preach  to  people  to  follow  only  just  what  they  say. 
As  if  they  were  so  ashamed  of  the  things  that  they  do. 
As  to  wish  to  confine  them  to  the  clerical  few ; 
But  if,  as  an  example,  we  are  gravely  told  not  to  act 
Like  the  parson  would  do,  but  to  take  as  a  fact 
That  what  he  himself  throughout  life  may  choose 
To  inculcate  by  his  word  no  one  ought  to  refuse. 
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We  can  only  from  this  the  remaining  conclusion  infer, 
That  it  is  hard  to  do  right,  but  it  is  easy  to  err ; 
And,  being  accustomed  to  some  dear  darling  sin. 
It  is  most  difficult  indeed  a  good  work  to  begin, 
And  when  it  is  attempted  they  are  thinking  of  nought 
Except  to  travel  back  to  the  sweet  wrongs  they  have  wrought 
So  often  before — but  something  of  a  dependent  force 
They  must  feel  ere  they  consent  to  give  up  such  a  course. 

This  new  church  just  now  is  in  an  unfinished  state, 
And  funds  have  been  scarce,  so  you  see  that  of  late, 
While  the  bright  weather  lasts  and  the  season  is  gay. 
It  has  been  the  endeavour  to  make  the  services  pay 
What  expenses  they  can,  for  it  generally  turns  out 
1  hat  at  times  there  is  money  enough  floating  about 
For  some  one  to  catch  at — or  a  legacy  or  two 
May  turn  out  to  be  the  thing  that  they  think  will  just  do ; 
Or  a  fine  looking  man  that  can  make  an  oration, 
And  reduce  his  discourse  to  such  a  pitch  of  sensation. 
That  most  of  the  ladies  who  happen  to  go  near  him 
Will  thrill  with  delight  the  very  instant  they  hear  him, 
So  that  money  may  come  in ;  for,  as  each  Sunday  goes  by, 
Strange  preachers  are  asked,  and  if  you  want  to  know  why, 
They  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  to  perform  what's  required, 
So  that  the  visiting  clergy  preach  there  when  desired : 
This  may  be  a  change  for  many  excursionist  people, 
Who  do  not  much  care  whether  a  church  has  a  steeple 
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Or  whether  it  has  not — but  when  they  come  for  the  day 

They  want  some  amusement  to  pass  time  away, 

So  they  go  and  hear  service,  and  will  perchance  be  inclined 

To  join  in  the  collection,  if  really  they  in  their  mind 

Feel  any  interest  at  all ;  but  some  think  it  looks  well 

And  complete  for  a  church  to  have  a  tower  and  bell  : 

But  the  failing  of  others  is  to  hoard  as  much  as  they  can, 

And  to  keep  ever  aloof  from  the  dwellings  of  man. 

And  shut  out  all  their  feelings  for  the  sake  of  a  toy 

That  they  cannot  take  away,  but  only  look  to  enjoy, 

As  if  in  the  sight  of  it  there  existed  some  charm 

That  extended  their  lives  and  kept  them  free  from  all  harm ; 

And  so  they  go  on,  and  at  length  suddenly  stop 

When  all  their  vain  dreams  of  riches  will  eventually  drop 

Into  oblivion,  and  then  some  reckless  inheritor  may 

Keep  squandering  them  until  they  are  all  melted  away : 

And  when  in  the  season  people  go  out  of  town 

To  enjoy  themselves,  perhaps  a  trifle  they'll  put  down 

In  their' fulness  of  heart — only  some  think  it  not  proper 

To  give  anything  that  is  in  the  shape  of  a  copper. 

Especially  when  they  see  persons  of  consequence  there — 

And  silver's  a  coin  that  perhaps  avarice  can't  spare ; 

And  orthodoxy  thinks  it  looks  most  graceless  and  queer 

For  a  national  church  without  a  steeple  to  appear, 

So  directly  the  funds  allow  them  the  permission 

The  building  will  then  be  put  in  a  proper  condition  : 


ec 
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But  when  you  leave  home  you  then  think  of  the  ocean, 
On  which  you  can  see  the  different  vessels  in  motion, 
Then  one  cares  not  for  church -building  or  the  doctrinal  way 
In  which  people  have  been  taught  by  the  clergy  to  pray. 
Which  may  be  all  very  well  when  they  happen  to  take  to  it, 
But  there's  not  many  among  them  that  care  much  to  do  it, 
Though  the  principle  may  be  right,  the  mode  of  inculcation 
Seems  such  as-  would  certainly  never  ensure  man's  salvation. 
When  the  service  was  nearly  over  some  persons  came  out, 
Amongst  whom  I  was  one,  and  I  sometimes  looked  about. 
Thinking  whether  I  should  go  to  the  top  of  the  street, 
And  up  to  St.  John's  church,  with  the  intention  to  meet 
The  people  coming  out,  but  I  had  not  proceeded 
Far  along  the  Church  Walks  when  presently  I  heeded 
Three  figures  in  the  distance  which  were  coming  this  way. 
From  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  they  stop  and  then  say 
That  they  liked  much  the  service, — so  immediately  we 
Turn  back  and  pursue  our  way  along  by  the  sea, 
With  the  Orms  Head  situated  on  the  opposite  side, 
And  so  straight  up  the  road  our  footsteps  we  plied. 
Proceeding  still  onwards  we  the  clear  water  behold 
With  its  rippling  surface — and  ihe  wind's  somewhat  cold, — 
It  is  the  mouth  of  the  Conway,  which  on  one  side  is  seen. 
And  on  the  other  the  sloping  hills  covered  with  green : 
The  wind  blew  so  hard  and  the  breeze  was  so  strong 
That  sometimes  we  were  very  near  carried  along ; 
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But  there's  one  thing  it  did — or  else  I'm  a  sinner — 

It  gave  us  a  very  good  appetite  for  our  dinner, 

Which,  when  we  got  home,  disappeared  so  very  fast 

That  our  cravings  began  to  get  smaller  at  last, 

And  soon  took  all  the  freshness  of  our  eating  away, 

Which,  you  see,  only  comes  now  and  then  in  the  day, 

And  your  spirits  get  lively,  and  you  feel  satisfaction 

When  you  know  that  you  can  to  the  thought  suit  the  action, 

And  then  indulge  in  a  nap,  to  take  off  any  nausea 

Or  uncomfortable  feeling  that  from  a  meal  may  appear, 

For  it  is  generally  felt  that  a  nice  doze  after  dinner 

Has  a  tendency  to  make  your  inside  feel  much  thinner, 

For  digestion  goes  on,  and  soon  to  liquid  reduces 

The  food,  which  helps  to  replenish  the  animal  juices, 

And  to  compensate  for  what  is  used  up  by  exertion, — 

Which  shows  at  the  time  that  a  state  of  inertion 

Is  occasionally  needful,  for  one  feels  he  reposes 

Afterwards,  not  on  thorns,  but  much  rather  on  roses ; 

Nature  keeps  taking  in  continually  to  the  system  supplies 

Which  are  worked  up  by  vital  action  or  else  otherwise. 

And  feeding  the  human  machine  continually  requires 

So  as  to  keep  well  up  the  all-enlivening  fires 

Of  life,  when  the  material  power  of  sustentation 

Will  continue  reproducing  a  renewed  animation. 

Which  then,  like  a  steam  engine,  keeps  working  away 

Until  it  has  to  succumb  to  the  gradual  course  of  decay. 
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The  view  from  our  windows  is  very  lively  indeed, 
People  opposite  are  dining,  with  all  that  they  need  ; 
Some  are  reading,  some  toying,  some  looking  so  glum. 
Or  else  some  cranky  child  engaged  sucking  its  thumb ; 
Such  objects  as  these — if  you  think  I'm  not  jesting — 
On  a  dull  rainy  day  are  perhaps  somewhat  interesting, 
But  as  pictures  I  should  like  far  better  the  view 
Of  scenery  which  may  bygone  memories  renew, 
And  so  in  the  mind's  mirror  reflect  back  now  and  then 
Images  that  will  introduce  the  recollections  of  men 
As  well  as  their  actions — ^and,  if  the  truth's  known. 
Of  fortunes  which  many  may  have  wished  were  theit  own ; 
Such  a  retrospection  of  things  ought  not  only  to  improve 
But  be  some  guide  to  a  man  in  the  path  he  is  to  move 
On  his  journey  through  life,  for  most  certainly  he 
May  use  whatever  conceits  he  should  happen  to  see, 
For  from  observation  and  thought  it  appears  very  plain 
That  mankind  a  great  deal  of  their  education  must  gain  ; 
But  people's  amusements  give  some  life  to  the  scene. 
And  you  keep  looking  out,  just  to  see  what  they  mean, 
Or  else  what  they  are  doing, — and  this  was  the  way 
Cecil  amused  herself  during  the  afternoon  part  of  this  day, 
And  so  did  Trot  too, — for  it  seems  the  doing  of  that 
Was  as  much  as  they  could  now  be  conveniently  at ; 
Then  so.ne  queer  remarks  by  these  two  were  brought  out, 
And  other  peculiar  things  not  worth  talking  about, 
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And  even  if  they  were,  then  you  must  forgive 
For  memory  has  holes  in  it  very  much  like  a  sieve, 
In  which  minor  things  are  more  apt  to  run  through 
Much  easier  than  those  of  any  impK)rt  would  do ; 
But  I  suppose  that,  having  been  quiet  all  day, 
They  must  now  be  allowed  to  have  something  to  say. 

Then  I  felt  rather  -sleepy,  and  leisurely  thought 
Upon  subjects  that  some  might  doubt  whether  I  ought ; 
They  may^e  peculiar,-  but  each-  will  be  a  link. 
Which  taken  hold  of  may  cause  -some  people  to  think, 
As  they  sometimes  do  me,  so,  -with  such  a  view. 
Perhaps  for  benefit's-sake  I  can  remember  a  few  : — 

Some  men  like* 'to ''treat  every  thing  their  own  way. 
And  must  be  setting  up  gods  for  other  folks  to  obey, 
For  they  are  constantly  trying  to  hatch  up  a  plan 
By  which  it  is  meant  to  improve  the  position  of  man, 
Who  are  so  interfering  that  people  must  needs  own 
That  mankind  would  be  better  if  they  let  them  alone ; 
But  their  object  is  personal,  for  what  is  really  the  case 
Is  to  make  for  themselves  nothing  else  but  a  place. 
But  it  is  by  a  mere  chance  that  they  happen  to  succeed 
Who  on  the  ruin  of  others  their  riches  do  breed, 
And,  having  once  got  them,  are  always  in  bodily  fear 
Lest  the  right  owner  at  any  time  should  chance  to  appear. 

Whatever  form  of  religion  any  person  may  choose 
He  should  not  be  thought  on  that -score  his  importance  to-los€ 
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Or  even  his  office — though  the  rule  has  been,  I  believe, 
To  adhere  to  the  tenets  you  were  accustomed  to  receive 
At  the  hands  of  your  parents — but.  one  thing  I  must  say, 
Education  might  draw  you  perhaps  some  other  way, 
For  after  years  of  discretion,  in  that  point  of  view, 
To  judge  for  yourself  you  then  take  upon  you  to  do. 
And,  after  that,  you  are  considered  free  to  elect 
The  way  that  you  think  to  be  right,  and  all  tenets  reject 
That  fall  out  with  your  conscience,  also  repel  any  idea 
That  does  not  coincide  with  your  happiness  here, — 
Which  is,  not  to  put  faith  in  any  plausible  tale. 
That  tells  you  that  sin  and  death  must  surely  prevail. 
And  that  mankind  only  can,  by  one  man's  mediation. 
Arrive  at  what  is  denominated — a  state  of  salvation. 
And,  as  this  would  be  a  work  beyond  all  human  ken. 
It  cannot  possibly  be  understood  by  the  children  of  men. 
For,  as  far  as  they  know,  it  is  no  more  than  a  fable 
Which  on  a  weak  organization  it  has  been  found  able 
To  graft  as  a  reality,  but  the  misty  halo  of  doubt 
Lies  too  thickly  around  it  to  make  any  of  it  out ; 
But  rather  do  that  which  you  much  better  know 
May  be  a  benefit  to  those  who  are  with  you  below. 
And  let  things  of  which  you  have  no  cognizance  at  all 
Be  left  to  that  Power  that  takes  care  of  us  all : 
For  it  appears  to  be  natural  for  each  sect  to  get 
As  much  of  humanity  as  it  is  possible  within  its  own  net, 
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So  that  by  habit  in  time  they  become  accustomed  to  a  sway, 
That  before  they  neither  thought  of  nor  meant  to  obey. 

Revelation  is  far-fetched,  for  it  appears  that  man's  fall 
Is  a  circumstance  that  really  never  happened  at  all, 
And  the  account  of  it  we  must  needs  always  despise 
As  absurd  as  the  one  that  attended  man's  rise, 
Or  even  that  woman  was  brought  out  from  his  side, 
And  from  the  garden  of  Eden  was  with  all  things  supplied ; 
If  the  Creator  so  rejoiced  in  his  work,  I  should  say 
That  he  never  would  have  put  sin  and  death  in  the  way, 
For  it  only  would  seem  that  such  a  kind  of  decoy 
Argued  strongly  a  taste  and  a  desire  to  destroy, 
So  he  might  have  been  annoyed,  and  so  sorely  perplext 
That  he  could  hardly  decide  what  he  was  to  do  next, 
Which  may  be  the  case — for  our  Father  is  this  day 
Made  material,  as  though  he  were  like  men  of  clay. 
And  is  looked  up  to  as  personal,  for  under  that  sign 
He  is  enclosed,  as  in  a  shell,  and  we  lose  the  divine. 
And  so  human  conceptions,  when  they  try  to  make  out 
His  characteristics,  seem  always  enveloped  in  doubt. 
For,  endeavouring  to  force  contrary  attributes  to  agree. 
The  whole  must  needs  end  at  last  in  an  absurdity. 
Which  might  lessen  his  greatness,  and  thus  derogate 
From  the  power  he  may  have  both  to  will  and  create. 

Man's  will  may  be  depraved,  but  that  cannot  be 
On  account  of  what  has  been  wrongly  termed  his  inicjuity, 


V. 
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Who  from  himself  alone  could  never  have  known  it 
If  some  oily-tongued  tempter  had  not  at  first  shown  it, 
By  enticing  him  to  eat  of  fruit  that  had  been  forbidden, 
For  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  therein  hidden ; 
This  is  fabulous  in  itself,  but  since  it  has  been  in  use 
Asa  part  of  a  doctrine,  with  a  design  to  produce 
An  effect  on  the  mind,  and  at  length  subjugate 
The  will  of  the  man  to  this  idea  of  his  state  ; 
And,  for  the  sake  of  this  one,  an  extended  survey 
Is  taken  in  order  to  make  all  men  their  prey. 
So  that  they  have  destined  the  babes  not  yet  arrived 
1^0  a  sentence  at  which  all  have  tacitly  connived. 
Unless  it  were  promised  through  others  that  they 
Should  honour  their  parents,  and  love  and  obey, 
So  that  in  a  few  years  it  might  be  their  choice  to  go 
And  put  a  seal  on  their  belief — if  it  were  to  be  so — 
For  any  one's  education  is  hardly  a  guarantee 
That  his  faith  and  belief  should  the  same  always  be. 

Influences  exist  in  the  world,  and  by  these  we  oft  can 
Judge  of  the  approaching  destinies  of  a  man, 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  high  or  for  low, 
The  turn  the  character  takes  must  soon  let  one  know ; 
Some  are  born  to  be  great,  and  others  to  be  small, 
^nd  many,  like  lumber,  are  fit  for  nothing  at  all, 
^ut  that  is  generally  smoothed  down  by  the  consoling  idea — 
That  there  is  not  anything  made  but  for  some  purpose  here. 
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The  doctrine  of  redemption  seems  to  be  a  curious  plan, 
Invented  only  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  man, 
For,  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  a  once  happy  state, 
And  tormented  with  pains  which  must  needs  be  the  fate 
Of  his  material  being,  he  is  led  on  to  believe 
That  it  was  a  serpent  who  the  human  race  did  deceive. 
And  who,  so  mankind  is  taught,  once  got  into  the  way 
For  the  purpose  of  reversing  every  benefit  that  they ' 
Were  said  first  to  enjoy ;  but  it  seems  somewhat  queer 
That  when  One  power  is  almighty  another  should  be  near 
As  an  antagonist  spirit,  who  is  always  ready  to  rebel. 
And  does  so  when  there's  occasion — so  legends  do  tell — 
And  that  is  called  Sin,  whose  vocation  appears  to  be 
To  turn  out  of  heaven,  as  a  kingdom,  the  reigning  family. 
And  however  vain  the  task,  still  the  Lord  of  all  might 
Has  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome  them  outright : 
Thus  it  is  that  two  spirits,  an  evil  one  and  a  good. 
Take  pleasure  in  spoiling  what  each  probably  would 
Delight  in  creating,  but  it  appears  somewhat  plain 
That  the  power  of  advancement  is  resisted  in  vain, 
Though  the  spirit  of  hindrance  tries  to  subvert  every  plan 
And  do  all  the  mischief  in  the  world  that  it  can. 
But  the  energy  of  progress  must  eventually  cut  through, 
And  bring  brighter  effects  by  degrees  to  the  view. 

Any  thing  once  begun  has  to  run  out,  and  so 
The  whole  length  of  the  line,  whether  fast,  whether  slow. 
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%s  keep  on  progressing,  and  experiences  so  advance, 
^,  by  a  series  of  acts,  to  become  evener  with  chance. 

There  are  some  that  would  the  opinion  advance. 
That  this  world  is  governed  by  what  is  called  chance, 
And  supposing  it  were  so,  we  cannot  but  delect 
That  a  power  unseen  must  its  workings  direct. 
So  that  would  reduce  it  at  last  to  the  fact 
That  chance  of  itself  cannot  certainly  act, 
For  knowledge  alone  is  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
The  workings  of  chance  to  any  serious  extent. 

Tradirion  is  delivery,  and  means,  that  all  facts 
Have  been  handed  down  orally,  so  that  really  the  acts 
Of  nations  and  men  long  ago  have  probably  each  time 
Received  additional  colouring,  and  have  seemed  so  sublime 
That  if  the  first  communicator  could  hear  of  them  now 
He  would  hardly  suppose  they  had  been  his  own  any  how, 
But  had  become  something  else,  and  I  am  prone  to  believe 
That  *'  tradition'*  is  now  another  word  for  "  deceive  ;" 
And  even  if  it  is  not,  the  fact  still  remains. 
That  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  both  of  time  and  of  pains 
To  get  at  it  all,  but  even  if  in  its  original  reading 
It  were  taken  there  is  hardly  a  chance  of  succeeding 
Even  then,  for  there  remains  very  often  a  doubt. 
As  to  whether  the  thing  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

The  tea  then  was  brought  in, — and  having  finished  it  we 
Walked  round  the  Orms  Head  close  along  by  the  sea, 
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Where  by  the  side  of  the  cliffs  for  some  distance  we  passed, 
And  as  the  pathway  was  narrow  we  did  not  walk  very  fast ; 
There  was  just  room  enough  to  take  in  two  a-breast ; 
Many  people  we  passed, — some  were  sitting,  to  rest, 
On  the  wooden  seats  placed  here  and  there  by  the  side 
Of  the  cliff,  or  on  the  stone  ones  that  nature  supplied, 
Where  before  them  the  sea's  vast  expanse  was  displayed, 
And  a  most  watery  feeling  to  the  sense  it  conveyed, 
For  hardly  a  vessel  could  be  discerned  on  the  ocean. 
To  relieve  the  monotony  of  that  sameness  of  motion, 
Which  the  waves  seem  to  display  when  you've  tired  your  eyes. 
With  a  continous  gazing — then  you  feel  glad  to  rise. 

On  fine  Sunday  evenings  many  people  like  to  stroll 
Round  this  way  by  the  sea — a  pleasant  walk  on  the  whole  ; 
But  the  heights  up  above,  and  the  sea  far  below, 
Made  some  of  them  nervous,  so  no  further  they'd  go, 
But  many  kept  on,  though  the  waves  rough  and  wild, 
Where  rocks  upon  rocks  were  occasionally  piled, 
Looked  dangerous  enough, — for  one  little  fall 
Might  hurl  you  right  down  this  terrific  sea-wall : 
Cecil  was  at  times  fearful,  but  frisky  young  Trot 
Seemed  all  go-head — be  it  danger  or  not, 
And  with  courage  and  prudence  ever  on  the  alert 
There  was  never  any  chance  of  her  getting  much  hurt. 
And  besides,  she  always  appeared  to  instinctively  know 
How  far  she  well  might  with  propriety  go. 
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We  walked  slowly  back  and,  when  on  the  parade 
And  near  the  Church  walks,  some  ranting  idiot  made 
Up  a  tale  of  some  kind  in  a  most  blustering  way, 
TOch  was  all  the  poor  man,  1  think,  really  could  say ; 
A  large  crowd  of  listeners  were  standing  around, 
And  the  fair  sex  did  greatly  among  them  abound, — 
Firstly  there  was  some  singing,  and  then  came  a  story 
Oi  some  little  boy's  father  who  had  just  gone  to  glory. 
Who  worked  on  board  barges — for  his  was  the  trade 
Of  a  lighterman,  by  which  his  living  was  made  ; 
This  lad,  one  day  hearing  of  his  dear  father's  fate, 
Went  from  one  barge  to  another,  but  he  found  it  too  late 
To  discover  his  parent — and  it  turned  out  as  well 
That  the  boy  into  the  water  unfortunately  fell. 
And  when  nearly  drowning  he  happened  to  see 
A  bright  shining  gate — and  astonished  was  he 
When  he  suddenly  beheld  his  dear  father  walk  through. 
And  pleasantly  say — *'  My  dear  son,  is  that  you?" 
He  threw  his  arms  about  so,  and  was  exceedingly  frantic, 
And  his  actions  were  both  extravagant  and  romantic. 
Which  made  him  to  appear,  beyond  all  pretences. 
As  if  he  had  for  a  time  taken  leave  of  his  senses ; 
And  this  was  really  as  much  as  he  could  manage  to  say. 
For  then  he  broke  down,  and  we  all  walked  away ; 
Some  thought  it  was  beautiful,  and  so  greatly  admired 
The  man  as  to  believe  that  he  ail  the  while  was  inspired. 
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And  would  have  thought  those  ideas  most  despotic 

That  made  him  to  appear  in  any  way  idiotic  ; 

But  some  are  very  peculiar  in  the  manner  they  show 

Any  thing  of  the  truth  they  may  happen  to  know, 

Which  is  never  too  extensive,  for  you  go  empty  away 

After  becoming  aware  that  they  had  not  anything  to  say 

But  a  few  empty  words,  which  seem  really,  in  fact. 

The  only  things  that  you  can  from  their  knowledge  extract ; 

Your  ideas  get  dried  up  when  there  is  no  pasture  to  feed  them, 

As  they  sometimes  want  food,  so  it  is  proper  to  lead  them 

Where  they  need  not  hunger,  but  be  plenteously  instilhng 

From  the  fountain  of  supply  what  is  satisfying  and  filling ; 

After  this  they  began  singing,  but  what  else  there  was  to  be 

We  had  left  for  other  more  curious  people  to  see. 

Then  we  strolled  slowly  home,  and  were  exceedingly  glad 
To  see  supper  come  in,  for  the  walking  out  had 
Made  us  hungry — so  we  sat  down  and  eat  it,  and  then 
We  had  some  grog  and  I  smoked, — and  about  half  past  ten 
I  walked  up  the  street,  after  saying  "  good  night !" 
Discovered  the  wrong  house,  and  then  found  out  the  right, 
Walked  in  at  the  door — got  a  light — went  to  bed. 
And  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  slumbered  instead. 
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MONDAY,  AUGUST  12. 

IViuk  to  Conway — The  Castle  and  Town — Luncb — StroU  to 
PenmaenmawTy  and  return  borne  by  rail. 

The  sun  shone  so  bright  when  I  opened  my  eyes 

That  I  felt  a  very  strong  inclination  to  rise, 

So  I  got  up,  and  at  nearly  half  past  seven  went  out. 

With  the  intention  of  discovering  what  they  all  were  about 

At  Sydenham  House,  and  to  leave  there  my  coat ; 

There  was  nobody  stirring — not  a  soul  seemed  afloat ; 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  so  pleasant  the  breeze 

As  this  way  it  came,  and  diffused  from  the  seas 

Their  freshening  odour,  and  the  air  was  so  clear, 

Whilst  a  very  slight  rime  on  the  grass  did  appear  ; 

A  little  brown  shaggy  dog  was  all  I  happened  to  meet 

On  the  stairs,  who  jumped  up  and  did  joyfully  greet ; 

She  looked  in  my  face  as  though  she  would  say — 

"  Let  us  go  for  a  walk  before  we  have  breakfast  to-day  : " 

So  I  went  up  the  street  towards  the  Orms  Head, 

And  the  little  dog  followed  me  wherever  I  led  ; 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see 

This  little  Nelhe — for  you  must  know  the  dog  was  a  she — 

And  seemed  so  much  pleased  that  I  was  rather  glad 

Such  a  lively  companion  in  my  walk  to  have  had, 
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She  did  not  bark  much  but  looked  her  delight, 
Which  was  really  much  better  than  vociferating  outright ; 
She  looked  nearly  half  starved,  for  she  was  very  thin, 
And  her  bones  seemed  almost  to  come  through  her  skin  : 
So  we  went  on  to  the  cliffs,  and  for  some  little  time 
Up  the  sides  of  the  hills  we  continued  to  climb ; 
She  would  now  and  then  stop  and  cast  a  look  round 
To  see  whether  I  was  coming — and  then  off  with  a  bound 
She  would  scamper  again,  and  all  at  once  disappear, 
When  I  would  stop  and  look  round  to  see  if  she  was  near, 
And  while  gazing  about,  all  at  once,  in  a  heat, 
I  looked  down,  and  there  was  the  dog  at  my  feet. 

We  descended  by  the  Church  walks,  and  got  on  the  parade. 
And  the  dog  seemed  to  know  the  time  breakfast  was  laid, 
For  I  strolled  down  towards  the  sea,  but  Nellie  would  roam 
In  the  contrary  direction,  which  was  towards  home. 
So  1  had  to  go  the  same  way,  as  I  harboured  the  thought 
That  the  little  dog  might  not  get  safe  into  port. 
Although  the  people  about  are  supposed  not  to  steal. 
Still  such  a  crime  might  occur,  and  I  hardly  should  feel 
Inclined  to  replace  her,  whether  valuable  or  not. 
But  would  rather  take  wings  and  be  off  like  a  shot. 
For,  as  the  dog  was  a  pet,  the  required  satisfaction 
Might  probably  have  to  be  the  result  of  an  action. 

We  got  home,  and  found  breakfast  laid  on  the  table ; 
There  were  eggs  and  grilled  mutton—  as  much  as  we  were  able 
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To  eat— with  coffee  and  tea ;  and  then,  after  we  had  done, 
^e  got  ready  to  go  out, — for  so  bright  shone  the  sun 
That  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  let  such  a  day 
In  anything  but  healthy  recreation  be  passing  away  : 
So  to  Conway  we  decided  to  walk,  and  when  we  got  there 
We  meant  to  have  lunch,  and  after  resting  prepare 
To  go  on  to  Penmaenmawr,  and  see  as  much  as  we  may, 
-And  then  come  home  by  rail  before  the  closing  of  day. 
We  then  started,  and  very  soon  found  that  the  road 
Was  at  times  rather  dull,  and  the  green  hedges  showed 
Themselves  on  each  side,  and  were  standing  so  high 
That  it  was  difficult  sometimes  to  see  even  the  sky ; 
There  was  n<5t  much  to  amuse,  except  where  something  new 
Or  else  picturesque  suddenly  burst  on  the  view 
Occasionally  through  an  opening  where  the  bushes  divide, 
Revealing  a  sight  of  the  prospect  from  the  opposite  side ; 
These  small  bits  of  scenery  created  a  slight  change. 
As  the  monotony  was  relieved  by  objects  now  and  then  strange, 
And  for  sameness  of  road  people  do  not  much  care. 
But  like  to  have  something  at  which  they  can  stare. 
And  about  which  with  talk  they  the  way  can  beguile. 
And  so  with  apparently  less  labour  get  over  a  mile. 

As  we  journeyed  along  many  vehicles  we  met. 
And  horses  and  ponies,  on  whose  backs  were  set 
Both  gentlemen  and  ladies — but  the  road  was  not  wide. 
So  that  in  passing  we  had  to  keep  all  on  one  side : 
1 
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We  went  leisurely  on  our  way,  and  then  came  to  an  inn ; 

It  was  small,  and  we  thought  it  no  very  great  sin 

To  get  a  glass,  if  we  could,  of  the  Welsh  country  ale, 

But  they  told  us  they  had  none,  and  they  served  us  with  pale 

And  this  with  bottled  stout  was  all  that  they  sold. 

And  some  other  stuff  that  they  chose  to  call  old  ; 

But  whatever  you  ask  for  it  is  all  the  same  thing. 

As  they  don't  seem  to  know  the  distinction,  but  bring 

Just  what  they  think  proper — you  look  at  it,  and  say 

It  is  not  what  you  asked  for,  and  then  they  tell  you  that  they 

Have  got  nothing  else — so  you  take  it,  and  drink 

Just  because  you  feel  thirsty ;  at  the  same  time  you  think, 

That  if  you  go  that  way  again  you'll  take  very  good  care 

To  go  without  first  rather  than  have  anything  there. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock, — but  still  onward  we  went, 
And  the  road  being  dusty,  it  was  soon  our  intent 
To  go  through  the  fields,  and  by  this  to  take  care 
Of  our  eyes,  for  the  wind  made  it  too  much  to  bear ; 
So  we  inquired  the  way,  and  whether  we  could  not  trace 
A  path  through  the  fields,  which  should  lead  us  apace 
To  Conway  : — "  If  you  walk  further  on,"  a  woman  did  say, 
"  And  take  the  second  turning  on  the  left  side  of  the  way, 
Right  opposite  to  that  you  will  discover  a  stile, — 
Get  over,  and  walk  on ;  the  way  is  less  by  a  mile  :" 
There  was  a  beautiful  breeze;  along  the  foot  of  a  hill 
You  will  pass  through  a  green  valley,  and  that's  better  still 
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Than  a  close  country  road,  where  the  hedges  stand  high 
And  shut  out  the  fresh  air,  so  that  you  get  hot  and  dry ; 
The  grass  was  like  velvet,  but  the  road  was  very  hard, 
And  then  we  for  our  feet  felt  some  little  regard, 
And  so  directed  our  choice  :  a  little  further  on  flowed 
A  small  brook,  which  we  should  not  have  seen  from  the  road, 
And  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  umbrageous  foliage,  so  green, 
In  the  form  of  large  trees,  was  for  some  distance  seen 
Casting  forth  its  long  shadow,  in  whose  obscurity  were  we 
Protected  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  at  times  we  could  see 
The  foliage  so  gracefully  shaken  by  the  freshening  air 
As  if  the  light  zephyrs  had  but  just  passed  over  there. 

We  walked  still  further  on,  and  then  arrived  very  near 
To  the  bridge,  where  the  Conway,  whose  water,  so  clear. 
Disclosed  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  no  fish  I  espied — 
Only  sea-water  with  sand — 'twas  the  fall  of  the  tide  : 
We  went  over  the  bridge ;  when  we  got  to  the  gate. 
We  paid  one  penny  each,  and  we  shared  the  same  fate 
On  entering  the  castle, — only  it  was  trebled  instead. 
Or  we  could  not  be  admitted,  the  young  person  said. 
Before  you  approach  it  you  are  inclined  to  believe 
That  it  is  not  a  ruin,  for  its  outside  may  deceive 
Any  one  from  a  distance — as  it  looks  so  very  clean 
And  compact  at  first  sight—  and  the  ivy,  so  green. 
That  clings  to  it  in  profusion,  seems  to  hide  from  the  view 
Any  flaw  which  may  show  that  the  castle's  not  new : 
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Seen  from  any  one  side  it  is  imposing  and  grand, 
And  on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  rock  it  doth  stand, 
And  the  walls  are  so  wide,  that  room  enough  you  will  find 
For  two  persons  abreast,  or,  if  they  feel  so  inclined. 
They  can  walk  round  the  inside,  where  the  pathway  we  found 
Was  sometimes  so  narrow,  that  it  does  to  walk  round 
Make  some  people  feel  nervous,  and  more  especially  so, 
If  they  should  happen  at  the  moment  to  gaze  down  below ; 
For  it  is  thirty  feet  to  the  bottom,  and  would  probably  fright 
A  great  many  that  are  not  at  all  used  to  the  sight, 
But  in  places  the  trees  are  thick,  and,  being  also  so  near, 
Might  perhaps  help  to  disrobe  them  of  some  of  their  fear. 
For  it  seems  safer  to  calculate  on  a  break  in  your  fall, 
Which  could  not  be  done  if  there  were  no  trees  at  all : 
Along  the  ridges  of  the  walls,  and  over  them,  were  found 
Ivy  in  some  places  growing ;  and,  as  Cecil  walked  round, 
She  stole  a  bit  here  and  there — to  take  home,  she  said, — 
But  before  the  time  came  it  would  most  be  likely  be  dead. 

From  the  several  arches  you  may  very  easily  trace 
That  the  banqueting-hall  had  been  a  room  of  large  space. 
And  I  verily  believe  that  I  am  not  much  in  the  wrong 
To  say  it  is  twenty  feet  high  and  above  a  hundred  feet  long ; 
Where  it  can  be  imagined  that  kings  used  to  dine, 
And  with  the  nobles  sat  revelling  over  their  wine. 
Who,  as  the  time  travelled  on  and  the  diversion  grew  great. 
Probably  showed  by  their  speech  that  they  were  rather  elate, 
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And  so  going  on  carousing  as  long  as  they  were  well  able, 
They  at  last  unconsciously  disappeared  under  the  table. 
It  was  in  a  fine  state  of  decay,  and  ahhough  in  style 
It  may  be  inferior  to  Carnarvon,  you  will  perceive  all  the  while 
That  though  built  by  one  king,  they  were  not  by  the;  same  man 
So  that  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  if  such  a  difference  ran 
Between  their  architectural  features  ;  one  was  graceful  and  light 
Compared  with  the  other,  which  always  presents  to  the  sight 
A  heavy  and  massive  exterior,  and  was  erected  in  its  day 
For  the  purposes  of  war,  and  not  for  pleasure  and  display 
As  many  seena  to  be  now ;  for  its  appearance  does  not  fail 
To  show  it  to  have  been  impregnable  as  stronghold  and  jail : 
King  Edward  spent  one  Christmas  here,  when  he,  so  they  say, 
With  his  consort  Eleanor,  had  a  most  luxurious  display 
On  this  festive  occasion ;  many  English  nobles  were  there, 
Who  of  eating  and  drinking  no  doubt  did  their  share. 
As  well  as  encouraged  and  indulged  in  many  an  excess 
Or  other  bad  practice  which  history  has  forgot  to  confess : 
Aftenvards  it  was  taken ;  and  soon  a  spoiler  came  there 
And  dismantled  it,  and  took  the  materials  away  to  repair 
His  own  Irish  possessions,  and  this  spoliation  had  then 
Left  this  erection  a  grand  ruin,  so  that  the  children  of  men 
Might  now  behold  it,  and,  while  contemplating  the  change. 
Feel  a  kind  of  respect  under  a  transformation  so  strange. 

Having  finished  our  walk  through  the  castle  we  then 
Heard  the  clock  striking  one,  so  we  went  back  again 
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To  the  entrance  of  the  castle, — then  out,  and  passed  through 
Some  two  or  three  rambling  streets,  for  we  wanted,  it  is  true, 
To  find  something  to  eat  as  well  as  to  take  away  thirst, 
But  we  were  destined  to  visit  some  other  parts  first ; 
Which  might  not  have  happened  had  it  not  been  the  case. 
That  in  the  streets  we  walked  up  we  could  not  discover  a  place 
Where  we  could  sit  down  and  rest,  so  that  we  might  enjoy 
The  few  minutes'  grace  that  our  meal  might  employ. 

The  town  is  exceedingly  close,  and  the  straggling  streets, 
Narrow  and  not  too  clean,  a  scene  that,  as  it  meets 
The  eyes,  gives  the  place  so  very  wretched  an  air 
That  you  would  almost  go  crazy  if  you  had  to  live  there  ; 
And  even  at  the  back  of  the  walls,  where  it  all  appeared  new, 
There  was  nothing  suggestive  even  of  a  good  view ; 
But  a  modem  formality  pervaded  the  whole  scene. 
Which  was  not  even  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  green. 
But  imparted  to  the  feelings  that  most  peculiar  hue 
That  makes  every  thing  that  we  gaze  on  look  blue. 

We  still  strolled  slowly  on,  and  whilst  wandering  about 
Discovered  at  length  that  we  had  suddenly  come  out 
Near  the  church  ;  so  we  went  closer  to  it,  to  view 
The  inside,  which  we  only  could  by  trying  to  look  through 
The  open  panes  of  the  windows, — ^and  then,  glancing  aside. 
Near  one  end  of  the  church  we  directly  descried 
Two  boys  at  the  organ ;  one  was  trying  to  blow. 
And  the  other  performed  just  what  he  happened  to  know ; 
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He  had  music,  which  was  placed  as  though  going  to  play, 
He  touched  a  few  notes,  and  then  it  all  died  away  : 
The  organ  seemed  good,  and  the  notes  soft  and  clear. 
And  a  musical  service  we  could  then  very  well  hear 
If  there  only  had  been  one :  this  was  all  we  could  see, 
And  the  small  squares  of  glass  appeared  as  though  to  me 
They  had  been  ground — perhaps  with  the  intention  to  hide 
As  much  as  was  possible  of  what  there  might  be  inside. 
Carl,  liberal  as  usual,  which  is  not  generally  my  forte. 
Seeing  a  Httle  girl,  did,  I  suppose,  as  he  ought, 
For  he  gave  her  some  pence  for  singing  a  Welsh  song. 
Which,  though  very  short,  would  to  him  have  seemed  wrong 
Not  to  satisfy  hopes  that  she  something  might  get 
To  take  home  to  her  mother,  who  probably  had  set 
Her  ihe  profitable  example  that  a  child  should  be  made 
To  do  something  for  her  living  in  some  sort  of  a  trade ; 
But  it  usually  happened  if  one  or  two  you  should  meet, 
Then  a  whole  host  of  others  would  be  most  uncommonly  sweet 
Upon  you  likewise,  and  more  so  when  they  saw 
Their  companions  the  coin  out  of  you  so  easily  draw ; 
They  wanted  to  try  the  same  game,  but  it  would  not  do. 
For  the  numbers  were  increasing  to  rather  more  than  a  few ; 
But  wherever  they  came  from  we  could  not  surmise, 
Except  that  they  had  unconsciously  dropt  from  the  skies : 
The  song  might  be  good,  and  the  words,  perhaps,  were  true. 
But  all  we  discovered  was  that  there  was  nothing  we  knew 
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Of  the  language  or  sound,  for  we  could  not  make  out, 
Except  when  we  inquired,  what  the  song  was  about. 

We  then  walked  slowly  on,  and  tried  to  find  an  hotel, 
Where  Nature,  being  exhausted,  might  be  looked  after  well ; 
But  there  was  none  to  our  liking :  so  we  found  out  at  last 
A  house  kept  by  a  man  who,  it  seems,  had  just  passed 
His  prime,  and  he'd  got,  (and  others  may  have  too), 
A  large  pudding  stomach,  with  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
As  we  perhaps  innocently  thought,  but  to  walk  in  and  out, 
And  into  this  place  and  that  to  go  quizzing  about, 
Or  imparting  to  a  customer  about  a  dozen  times  o'er 
The  same  kind  of  answer  he  had  given  him  before, — 
And  that  was,  to  "  walk  into  the  front  room,"  and  then 
You  would  see  no  more  of  him  till  you  came  out  again ; 
Then  he  would  probably  tell  you  that  it  was  a  fine  day 
When  you  asked  for  the  bill  you  were  expected  to  pay. 
And  that  being  settled  and  every  thing  made  right, 
He  would  try  in  some  way  to  see  if  he  could  be  polite ; 
But  as  he  was  Welsh  he  might  appear  somewhat  gruff, 
For  Celtic  manners  seem  made  of  some  peculiar  stuff 
That  does  not  take  the  shine  easily,  but  probably  it  may 
Be  more  lasting  than  the  soft  soap  that  is  used  day  by  day  : 
This  man's  name  was  Jones :  so  up  stairs  we  went ; 
Two  parties  we  found  there,  who  seemed  altogether  intent 
On  putting  away  whatever  their  nature  would  let  them. 
For  the  price  or  the  quality  seemed  but  little  to  fret  them. 
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Soon  these  people  departed,  and  then  two  gentlemen  came, 
Whom  we  found  most  agreeable,  and  it  chanced  that  the  same 
^Ve  had  met  somewhere  else  a  very  short  time  before ; 
And,  under  the  circumstances,  what  could  we  do  more 
Than  enjoy  the  small  talk  that  Cecil  so  much  desired 
To  keep  up  with  two. gentlemen  she  had  before  so  admired  : 
So  a  conversation  began,  which  for  the  most  part  consisted 
Of  a  description  of  the  beauties  that  here  in  nature  existed, 
Of  magnificent  waterfalls  and  of  picturesque  fountains. 
Of  rivulets  descending  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
Of  noble-looking  trees  so  very  large  and  so  high. 
As  to  seem  with  their  foliage  to  peer  into  the  sky. 
Casting  their  huge  shadows  over  so  extensive  a  space 
As  to  diffuse  quite  a  freshness  all  over  the  place, — 
Oi  the  grandeur  of  hills,  and  the  clearness  of  streams 
Which,  as  they  murmur  along,  are  reflecting  the  beams 
Of  the  sun  on  their  surface,  and  the  beauty  around 
Of  nature's  bright  colours  that  are  every  where  found 
On  a  sunshiny  day,  and  the  variations  that  are  made, 
As  the  bright  clouds  passing  over  are  transformed  into  shade, 
For  their  own  fleecyjwhiteness  like  a  veil  is  cast  o*er 
The  sun  for  a  moment,  and  then  as  she  was  just  before 
Leaves  nature,  who  basks^under  those  all-enlivening  beams. 
Through  whose  influence  the  earth  with  such  fruiifulness  teems. 

Time  was  hastening  away ;  the  next  thing  to  occur 
Was  a  movtment  that  showed  that  people  generally  prefer . 
m 
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The  outside  air  after  dinner,  for  that  which  was  within 
Seemed  so  close  that  no  wonder  that  visitors  begin 
To  be  fidgetty,  and  wish  as  soon  as  they  can  to  retreat, 
Because  it  is  hardly  agreeable,  unless  you  happen  to  meet 
Some  congenial  spirits ;  for,  from  the  windows  you  see 
The  backs  only  of  houses, — and  the  dark  room  into  which  we 
Were  shown  was  so  cheerless,  that  every  one  will  take  care 
Not  to  encourage  the  place  much  by  going  too  often  there ; 
If  this  was  the  front  joom  into  which  we  had  been  escorted, 
The  visitors  there  do  not  seem  to  be  too  well  assorted, 
But  as  even  for  a  short  time  they  must  necessarily  stay 
Because  they  have  ordered  refreshment,  and  can't  get  away 
Until  they  have  had  it, — for  it  seems  that,  of  the  kind. 
This  was  the  only  eating-house  in  the  town  we  could  find, 
But  there  are  several  for  drinking, — so  we  had  here  to  stop, 
As  we  could  find  nothing  to  tempt  us  except  at  this  shop. 

On  taking  a  trip  any  where  you  very  often  may  find 
Certain  tradespeople,  whose  living  is  chiefly  combined 
With  what  they  can  get  out  of  chance  visitors  that  call 
Merely  because  they  can  find  no  other  place,  after  all. 
Where  they  can  sit  down  to  their  food, — even  then  they  fear, 
From  the  look  of  the  place  it*s  a  deception  to  come  here ; 
For,  if  there's  hardly  any  custom  there  can't  be  much  supply, 
And  though  you  may  get  taken  in  you  can't  quite  see  why 
You  should  also  be  done  for, — but  the  host  probably  may 
Find  it  a  part  of  the  transaction  that  with  him  would  not  pa) 
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But  the  virtue  of  extras,  in  the  time  of  their  need, 
Or  even  at  any  other  time,  must  be  very  consoling  indeed 
To  the  hearts  of  many  lodging-house  keepers  whose  pay 
Or  rather  earnings  only  come  in  a  rather  dubious  way  ; 
And  when  apartments  are  so  cheap  you  are  certain  to  find 
That  there  is  something  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  behind. 
When  their  eating  was  finished  they  their  talking  suspended, 
And  so  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  all  ended. 
For  they  intended  for  refreshment  here  only  to  stay, 
As  most  seem  but  to  do  whom  chance  brings  this  way ; 
They  rose  up  from  their  seats  and  gracefully  bid  us  adieu. 
And  we  all  tried  to  respond  in  the  same  manner  too  ; 
As  to  Cecil,  we  could  not  come  up  to  her  style. 
As  she  gracefully  extended  her  arms  all  the  while, 
And,  though  the  position  might  not  look  much  amiss, 
Still  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  try  and  imitate  this. 

They  had  told  us  to  what  places  w^  ought  really  to  go ; 
But  whether  it  would  be  convenient  we  did  not  then  know, 
And  all  questions  had  been  answered  in  so  suave  a  tone 
That  Cecil  appeared  quite  into  ecstasies  thrown. 
And  especially  with  one  she  was  so  highly  delighted 
That  with  the  name  of  a  '*  dear"  she  his  memory  requited, 
And  a  cartload  of  blessings  came  forth  from  her  lips 
The  moment  that  she  discovered  that  this  one  of  these  chips 
Was  so  much  to  her  liking ;  and  she  thought  the  old  block 
Had  most  certainly  emanated  from  a  very  good  stock. 
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Our  lunch  then  <::ame  in  :— chop*  khd  pSlafdeS;  ASS- jlle; 
Whichis  sold  every\vhfei'e-rf6w,  ktio^n  as  *^  bitter  or^pale^** 
But  it  hag  not  th^'^renpt  tWWash^uSedvt6«J)d>ssess, 
Or  is  it  refre^hihg  to  the  'ii^eary,  but  some  one  ta&y  confe^ 
That  it  is  not  fit  to  drink,  but  th^t  does  not  matter  at  all 
To  tbS  ihnkeepei^,  ^s  long  ti^  he  ^axi  get  rid  of  it  ail-, 
For  tastes  vary  a^reat  deal,  and  in  many  a  desire 
Is  often  created  for  things  they  would  never  require. 

On  a  first  visit  to  AVales''the'"tr^Vell&f  perhaps  seesf 
But  little  in  the  climate  either  to  amuse  or  to  please,  - 
But  yott  will  find  after  having  been- a  little  while  there 
That  there  is  more  to  delight  you  than  the  sea  and  fresh  air, 
And  so  people  have  fouh'd,  and'  have  e'xpre^d  their- regret 
At  having  spent  s6  mifch  abroad  when-they  might  have  .met 
With  the  same  recreation  at  home,  so  they  feel  rather  sore 
Because  they 'have  hot  realiized  this  pleasure  before, 
For  the  scenery  was  lovely,  and  all  that  they  had  seen 
In  any  country  abroad  or  wherever  they  had  been 
Could  n(5t'be  mord  beautiful,  for  you  see  here  in  small 
A  picture  of  the-^^ttie  you«1ttay-^beb©ld,  Wer  all, 
Scattered  over  the  continent,  and  the  iame  one  may  view, 
On  a  gigantic  scale,  in  the  western  continent  too  ; 
They  were  sorry  that  they  had  travelled  so  far  away 
When  health  and  enjoyment  so  close  to  them  lay. 

But  occasionally  it  is  wet, — and,  in  a  mountainous  clime, 
You  then  want  somejn-door  amusement  to  pass  away  time. 
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In  your  ncrf^ibdokriwbaX  jt  is  you  have  been  doing  of  late, — 

But  if  you  seerthataihejsain  i*coiniDg<down  very  fast, 

And  you  thiink.vfior^Dm<!  time/ that  it's  likely  to  lsij$t, 

You  shonld^nd  sfomisthiqg.tojdo^  becdiUse  discontentment  is  so 

InconvenientLthat  it  should  ^never  be  suffemd  to  gro% , 

Whiclv'if^yu&  would  prevent^  itwiUbe  necessary;  ;ft)  fieed 

%e  Tiiind  a$  mrellas^  the  body,  or  else  enipty  indeed 

Become  fhe  vessds  of ftctian,.^nd«then  there xemains  a  satiety 

That  can  be:a)ways  AUed^ip  bjrthe  attractions  of. society, 

For  as  soon  as^withtitbadi^ether  you  obtain  communicatioHy 

Curiosity  sets  ai^H^tithe-^lent  nerves  of  sensation, 

Butwhere  are  s<Mlne  that  take  a. far  different -view,^- 

For  ii^titne  hangs  heavy  a»id  they  have  nothing  to  do, 

They  seek  for  employment  ir>  finding  out  atay  resources 

That  happen  to  »be  connected: with  all  evil  courses. 

And  which,  sirongly  assisted  by  acute  liquidation. 

Is  determined  at  length  in  a  man's  utter  prosti)ation. 

We  finished  our  lunch  ;  and  then,  having  paid, 
Strolled  along  towards  the  sea,  and  after  enquiring  made 
Our  way  through  the  town  and  along  by  the  sea-shore 
On  the  road  to  Penmaenmawr,  where  extended  before 
Us  lay  the  sea — by  the  side  of  which  runs  the  line. 
Very  convenient,  indeed,  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
Bttt  if  it  is  at  all  wet  we  may  venture  to  say 
There  will*be  very  few  then  that  will  travel  this  way 
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Except  it  should  be  in  a  carriage,  and,  if  they  don't  mind  it, 
Evtn  then,  very  mongtonous  indeed  ihey  must  find  it. 
For  generally  when  it  ra.ins  at  all  at  Penmaenmawr 
You  will  find  that  it  is  not  svieh  a  very  slight  shower. 

The  sea  is  so  near  to  the  road  it  might  easily  come  in 
If  the  wind  be  so  inchiied,  and  then  we  should  begin 
To  find  oul  that,  though  pleasant  to  ride  close  to  the  sea, 
You  lake  the  chance  of  discovering  how  encroaching  it  may  b 
For  it  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  it  is  likely  to  stop 
When  into  your  dwellings  it  once  happens  to  drop  : 
The  scenery  is  very  fine,  and  on  one  side  the  ocean 
Breaks  against  the  Orms  Head,  as  if  some  intense  emotion 
Seemed  to  stir  up  the  waves,  and  we  perceive  that  the  breeze 
Creates  some  slight  agitation  among  the  leaves  of  tbe  trees; 
The  green  sides  of  the  hills  and  the  valleys  below, 
All  wooded,  add  much  beauty  to  tins  natural  show, 
Which,  panorama-like,  as  it  keeps  moving  before  us, 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  sorrowful  thought  may  flit  o'er  us; 
If  we  gaze  on  the  opposite  side,  there  we  see 
The  slopes  steep  and  luxuriant,  and  further  on  we 
May  discern  the  rocks  towering  so  high  that  the  view 
Is  almost  bewildering,  and  so  much  grandeur,  too. 
Causes  us  at  times  to  reflect  how  uncommonly  small 
Man's  works  are  in  comparison— almost  nothing  at  all. 

The  road  was  occasionally  winding,  and  ihe  sudden  turns  too, 
Close  by,  disclosed  to  us  that  we  had  something  lo  do 
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To  get  round  the  corners,  for  the  breeze  was  so  strong 
That  it  was  then  with  some  difficulty  we  travelled  along ; 
And  the  sea  in  some  places  we  could  discern  far  below, 
While  in  others  it  almost  at  our  feet  seemed  to  flow, 
And  the  rocks  also,  as  they  shelved  down  to  the  shore, 
Looked  extremely  unpleasant  for  a  man  to  fall  o'er. 

We  got  very  hungry,  and  thought  we  should  devour 
Lots  of  biscuits  and  ale  when  we  reached  Penmaenmawr, 
But  when  we  arrived  there  we  were  forced  to  inquire 
Where  an  inn  could  be  found,  and  they  told  us  "  up  higher," 
So  up  higher  we  went — and  having  got  half  a  mile 
We  inquired  again,  and  after  some  little  while 
We  managed  to  find  one,  where  we  soon  quenched  our  thirst 
With  ale  wiiich  seemed  to  me  much  like  some  of  the  worst ; 
But  after  a  long  walk  when  you  feel  rather  dry 
Any  liquid  is  refresliing — and  that  is  probably  why 
The  drink  at  that  time  is  so  especially  praised — 
It  is,  that  you  want  it, — your  appetite  for  it  is  raised 
By  a  walk  of  some  hours  through  a  vigorous  air, 
Which  reduces  your  substance,  for  when  you  arrive  where 
Your  journey  is  ended,  you  seem  far  from  unwilling 
To  discover  that  yourself,  like  a  boiler,  wants  filling, 
W'ithout  which  you  can't  work,  but  must  listlessly  lay 
Until  you  have  taken  in  something  to  keep  appetite  at  bay ; 
Then  it  is  you  enjoy  it,  and  the  relief  which  you  feel 
Enables  you  again  to  go  through  a  great  deal, 
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Which  is  needful  sometimes  ere  you  get  home  at  nis:ht, 
When  soundly  you'il  sleep,  and  be  to-morrow  all  right. 

We  could  get  no  Welsh  ale,  which  we  so  longed  to  taste, 
For  it  seems  that  improvement  has  made  wonderful  haste 
To  introduce  something  worse,  and  which,  not  over-strong. 
Any  imbiber  may  drink  of  during  all  ihe  day  long. 
Till  at  length  within  him  they  so  continuously  flow 
As  to  sink  all  the  faculties  into  a  deluge  of  woe, 
And  senselessness  and  stupidity  will  take  up  their  reign, 
So  that  to  a  soaked  sponge  may  be  likened  his  brain. 

We  went  next  to  the  station,  and  then,  having  crost 
To  the  opposite  side,  in  admiration  were  lost 
At  the  sight  of  the  sea,  which  comes  up  so  close  by 
That  it  might  perhaps  one  day  not  leave  us  so  dry 
As  we  are  led  to  expect,  and  not  only  overflow 
But  take  something  away  as  back  again  it  doth  go  : 
We  walked  up  an<l  down  the  platform,  and  this  vvas  very  near 
All  we  had  to  amuse  ourselves  while  waiting  about  here, 
P^xcept  a  few  passengers — so  what  else  could  we  perceive 
But  the  rails  up  and  down,  which  did  little  to  relieve 
The  dreariness  of  loitering  about,  and  also  a  low  wall 
On  each  side  of  the  line  was  no  improvement  at  all. 

In  about  half  an  hour's  time  the  Llandudno  train 
Came  up  to  the  station,  and  we  had  once  again 
To  get  in  and  be  seated,  and  so  tired  were  we 
And  hungry  that  we  longed  to  get  home  to  our  tea ; 
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Then  arriving  at  the  junction,  we  had  there  to  change, 

And  to  wait  a  few  minutes — which  was  not  at  all  strange — 

For  Llandudno  lies,  as  it  were,  some  little  way  into  the  sea, 

A  single  line  running  to  it,  and  the  distance  may  be 

About  five  miles  altogether,  and  the  changes  of  air 

That  you  get  alf  around  you  when  you  arrive  there 

Are  very  agreeable,  and  any  sort  you  may  choose 

Can  be  had,  with  the  greatest  variety  in  the  views  ; 

And  the  hills  help  a  great  deal  in  altering  the  clime. 

Where  it  may  be  both  warm  and  cool  at  the  same  time  ; 

The  breezes  were  refreshing,  and  along  as  we  ride 

The  sea,  slightly  ruffled,  diffused  on  each  side 

A  genial  perfume,  caused  by  the  oxygen  in  the  air 

Being  modified,  and  with  the  electricity  there 

Combining ;  but  its  presence  by  no  means  can  be 

Attributed  solely  to  any  spot  close  by  the  sea. 

For  in  counties  far  inland  it  is  said  you  can  trace 

Its  existence,  which  evinces  the  health  of  the  place. 

And  this  kind  of  influence  is  calculated  to  impart 

Such  strength  to  the  limbs  and  action  to  the  heart 

That  no  medecine  can  infuse,  and  will  day  by  day 

Bring  all  the  machinery  of  life  into  much  fuller  play, 

A  genial  freshness  it  gives  to  the  face,  and  is  known 

By  the  seemingly  mysterious  name  of  "  ozone. 

We  used  to  look  at  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
Disappear  out  at  sea,  and  then  others  would  rave 
n 
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In  approaching  the  beach,  where  the  froth  would  remain 
And  the  billows  themselves  would  roll  back  again, 
And  while  beholding  it  you  would  hardly  believe 
What  such  flimsy  material  could  be  made  to  achieve, 
For  it  flies  off  like  a  bubble  and  vanishes  into  the  air, 
So  that  no  one  can  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  there ; 
And  you'd  hardly  believe  that  it  will  combine  so  with  sand 
As  to  form  a  hard  substance — for  when  in  the  hand 
It  soon  all  disappears, — it  must  be  indeed  a  mild  day 
If  you  would  so  retain  it  that  it  shall  not  blow  away, 
But  in  combination  with  some  other  substance  it  will 
Attain  the  contrary  condition  of  keeping  quite  still. 
And  as  science  can  do  things  that  we  oft  wonder  at 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  accomplish  also  that, — 
Though  much  prized  for  its  bright  creamy  colour  I  am 
Not  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  even  now  a  mere  sham, — 
And  there  is  an  amusement  which  often  you  will  find 
Indulged  in  by  the  precocious  young  sprigs  of  mankind, 
And  that  is — colouring  pipes,  which,  if  they  are  made 
From  this  material,  are  greatly  prized  by  the  trade 
When  they  have  assumed  a  rich  brown  by  continual  use, 
And  smell  most  disagreeably  of  the  narcotic  juice, — 
But  this  latter  circumstance  seems  to  have  some  effect 
On  the  value  of  the  pipe,  and  which  the  wise  would  reject 
As  a  senseless  amusement,  and  more  especially  when 
It  has  been  smoked  often  before,  for  the  sole  purpose  then 
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Of  making  it  brown,  so  that  it  should  look  well  enough, 
To  any  immature  person  that  is  taken  in  with  such  stuff, 
For  any  thing  of  no  value  when  it  once  gets  a  name 
If  you  look  at  it  then  it  seems  hardly  the  same, 
And  when  it  comes  into  notice  you'll  probably  find  out 
That  any  story  concerning  it  that  is  floating  about 
Will  be  believed  by  the  credulous,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
That  you  sometimes  can  make  worthless  articles  pay. 
While  any  one  might  suspect,  without  intending  to  joke. 
That  all  you  could  hope  to  get  would  be  ending  in  smoke. 

The  gentle  action  of  nature,  as  it  through  the  veins  courses, 
Helps  to  keep  up  the  vitality  of  the  constitutional  forces. 
And,  as  the  sustainer  of  motion,  with  but  little  assistance, 
Very  often  lengthens  the  span  of  our  material  existence. 
But  when  the  system  has  once  shown  signs  of  decaymg. 
How  soon  the  natural  powers  may  then  fail  there's  no  saying. 
Which  may  be  modified  sometimes  according  to  the  state 
That  a  creature  is  commonly  led  by  circumstances  to  create ; 
But  a  renewed  animation,  when  brought  on  by  change. 
Produces  sometimes  effects  both  surprising  and  strange. 
For  the  instinctive  capacities,  when  once  set  in  motion 
WilJ  reveal  to  us  unconsciously  that  most  curious  notion 
That  just  like  a  plant  we  are  then  beginning  to  grow, 
And  cannot  at  ihe  time  all  our  full  accomplishments  know, 
And  like  a  flower  coming  in  bloom  slowly  on  us  they  dawn. 
So  that  this  state  of  our  being  is  much  like  early  morn, 
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When  the  gorgeously-winged  butterfly,  without  thought  or  care 
In  the  sunshiny  pleasures  of  life  takes  its  determinate  share ; 
For  the  spirit  of  animation  when  first  introduced  to  our  aid 
Makes  us  feel  at  the  time  like  a  thing  newly  made, 
And  then  the  knowledge  soon  comes  to  us  that  we 
Live  and  move,  and  by  what  we  observe  and  can  see 
The  senses  get  more  sprightly,  till  we  at  length  find 
Ourselves  to  a  quickened  state  of  existence  consigned  ; 
But  so  widely  different  is  that  undigested  condition 
When  all  being  is  lost,  and  nothing  but  inanition 
Takes  its  place,  then  the  first  principle  of  production 
Assumes  itself  after  a  season  of  apparent  destruction, 
And  that  atom  of  matter  that  became  first  the  germ 
Of  our  individual  life  did,  as  each  separate  term 
Died  out,  bring  in  again  a  newly  constituted  being, 
Who  wondered  enough  when  the  faculty  of  seeing 
Began  to  be  revealed,  the  strangeness  seeming  to  grow 
Less  and  less  as  all  objects  developed  gradually  but  slow 
Upon  the  human  perception,  till  both  distinct  and  clear 
Everything  as  a  complete  picture  at  once  did  appear. 
Life  is  a  fragile  material ;  we  seem  not  to  take  care 
Of  ourselves  as  we  ought,  but  it  shows  us  what  wear 
Human  nature  can  stand,  and  how  day  by  day 
Petty  dangers  of  all  kinds  ever  stand  in  our  way ; 
Accidents  we  unconsciously  avoid,  for  we  always  have  got 
Troubles  enough  to  reflect  on,  without  reckoning  what 
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We  cannot  recognize  though  they  may  be  close  to  us, 
For  it  seems  that  peril  in  all  forms  is  meant  to  pursue  us, 
But  they  may  be  considered  as  imaginary  you  will  say, 
Just  because  they  appear  not — to  stand  in  the  way ; 
And  it  is  due  to  instinct,  or  the  innate  skill  to  foresee, 
Through  desire  or  aversion  any  thing  that  may  be, 
Or  is  not  going  to  happen,  but  whether  it  will  turn  out 
For  good  or  for  evil — of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
That  whatever  occurs  the  combined  powers  of  mankind 
Armour  suited  to  any  emergency  will  unerringly  find, 
And  though  Hmited  they  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
How  danger  may  be  eluded  to  the  extent  they  can  go. 

In  London  nature  seems  thwarted,  for  you  will  find  there 
Either  fog,  smoke  or  blacks  floating  about  in  the  air. 
But  I  suppose  for  all  that  the  great  knowledge  of  art 
Keeps  on  providing — for  London  seems  so  healthy  a  part 
0(  (xreat  Britain,  that  you  can  well  leave  her  alone, 
For  with  all  her  impurities  she  seems  to  want  no  "  ozone :" 
There  may  be  something  else,  or  perhaps  in  some  other  way 
The  atmosphere  is  made  up — so  that  people  hardly  can  say 
That  the  place  is  unhealthy — and  it  may  not  be  known 
That  the  o  is  not  always  obliged  to  come  before  zone 
To  make  any  site  salubrious,  for  inland  you  must  know 
It  is  considered  the  fashion  for  fresh  water  only  to  flow. 

To  Llandudno  we  came,  then  got  out ;  I  must  say 
That  Carl,  in  his  often  unusually  considerate  way. 
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Whilst  going  along  bought  some  ham  for  our  tea 

And  supper  as  well,  for  he  knew  we  should  be 

Exceedingly  hungry,— but  if  he  is  feeling  so  too 

With  his  generous  intentions  it  may  have  something  to  do. 

We  got  home  and  had  tea,  but  very  little  was  said, — 
Then  after  resting  an  hour  we  all  went  off  to  bed ; 
But  Carl,  who  wished  to  breathe  the  cool  evening  air, 
Walked  with  me  down  the  street,  up  to  the  house  where 
I  take  my  night's  rest — for  I  sometimes  go  wrong. 
And  come  too  soon  to  the  door  as  I  am  walking  along, 
And  enter  a  house  by  mistake,  where  the  hostess,  so  polite. 
Suggests  that  she  thinks  I  can  hardly  be  right — 
She  did  not  say — in  my  head,  but  the  stir  of  the  day 
Or  excitement  might  cause  one  to  forget  perhaps  the  way, 
For  the  lamps  were  but  few,  and  placed  so  far  between 
That  were  it  not  for  the  shops  scarce  a  light  could  be  seen, 
So  I  wished  Carl  good  night,  then  walked  in  at  the  door, 
And  lighting  my  candle  was  heard  of  no  more 
That  evening,  for  sleep  withdrew  all  my  senses  away 
Until  the  bright  sun  should  wake  me  up  the  next  day. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  13. 

Stroll  on  the  sands — Walk  towards  Colwyn  round  by  the 
Little  Orms  Head — Recreation  after  dinner, 

I  AWOKE,  it  struck  seven,  and  through  the  transparent  pane 

The  light  of  morning  broke  forth,  and  the  sunshine  again 

Poured  on  me  so  strongly  that  I  felt  very  near  blind 

for  a  minute  or  two,  and  was  almost  inclined 

To  hide  my  face  in  my  pillow,  as  so  sudden  a  sight 

J  do  not  often  experience  of  such  dazzling  light ; 

I  feJt  somewhat  heavy,  and  it  seems  almost  in  vain 

To  rise  while  you  experience  such  drowsiness  of  brain, 

Which,  if  you  will  humour,  you  hardly  can  know 

To  what  a  dreadful  extent  such  indulgence  may  go. 

Because  you  are  so  apt  to  become  very  soon  disinclined 

To  awaken  those  energies  that  with  health  are  combined, 

And  so  you  may  spend  the  best  part  of  the  day 

In  frittering  your  time  in  listless  slumber  away ; 

But  in  about  half  an  hour  I  was  up,  and  the  weather 

Was  so  genial  outside  that  I  felt  altogether 

Quite  a  different  creature,  which  gave  me  more  satisfaction 

Than  if  I  had  remained  lying  in  a  state  of  inaction, 

So  with  a  light  heart  about  I  went  wandering, 

And  on  what  I  should  do  at  once  began  pondering ; 
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As  it  was  so  bright  a  morning  I  felt  a  great  desire 

That  others  should  enjoy  the  same  freshness  entire 

Of  the  weather  that  I  am  now,  so  while  onward  going 

I  soon  found  myself  and  my  own  shadow  showing 

Themselves  on  the  pavement  as  up  Mostyn  Street 

I  went,  with  the  idea  that  I  should  probably  meet 

Either  Carl  or  else  Trot — and  perhaps  Cecil  likewise 

Might  have  been  induced  at  the  same  time  to  rise, 

And  each  one  of  us  then  would  be  loath  to  refuse 

To  go  out  ere  we  could  the  vigorous  atmosphere  lose, 

For  as  the  mid-day  approaches  the  sun's  fervid  blaze 

Would  make  it  so  hot  as  in  ourselves  might  upraise 

A  feeling  of  weariness — and  find  out  whether  or  no 

For  a  walk  on  the  sands  they  would  be  willing  to  go 

Before  breakfast;  but  when  I  got  there  my  eyes 

Showed  that  sleep  as  yet  made  them  appear  to  despise 

The  briskness  of  the  air,  to  breathe  which  when  it's  fine 

Improves  the  digestion  and  makes  eating  divine. 

And  as  it  was  not  very  tempting  and  also  too  cool  to  stay, 

I  thought  of  taking  a  walk  somewhere  not  too  far  away  : 

Even  the  shop  was  not  open — from  which  I  construe 

That  the  business  is  moderate  they  have  there  to  do, 

So  I  went  on  the  beach  and  along  the  shore  strolled. 

And  collected  coloured  pebbles,  which  now  and  then  rolled 

Up  along  with  the  waves  as  they  came  in  with  a  roar, 

And  then  with  a  harsh  sound  themselves  back  again  bore. 
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Along  the  sands  I  walked  slowly,  but  no  shells  were  there 
Except  a  few  limpets, — so  I  began  to  be  in  despair, 
Because  I  could  see  none  at  all,  and  thought  how  unkind 
Was  nature,  in  not  allowing  me  something  to  find. 
Or  only  what  was  worthless — so  I  looked  for  no  more ; 
And  Trot  coming  up,  told  me  a  messuage  she  bore, 
The  which,  after  greeting,  she  delivered,  and  said 
That  breakfast  was  ready, — then  turning  her  head 
She  walked  quietly  away,  and  I  soon  did  so  too, 
To  enjoy  what  my  stroll  out  had  enabled  me  to  do. 

We  had  ham,  eggs  and  rolls,  and  also  coffee  and  tea, 
And  then  having  finished  all  at  once  did  agree 
To  go  and  see  Rhyl, — but,  finding  that  we  were  too  late, 
For  the  train  had  just  gone,  it  was  of  no  use  to  wait 
Two  or  three  hours  for  the  next,  so  some  other  way 
We  had  to  determine  upon  for  our  amusement  to-day ; 
Then  to  our  apartments  we  returned,  and  again 
Consulted  together,  when  we  could  see  very  plain 
We  must  decide  upon  something,  so  then  instead 
We  agreed  to  walk  round  by  the  Little  Orms  Head, 
And  then  on  to  Colwyn,  where  it  is  said  that  the  bay 
Is  very  pleasant,  and  a  place  that  many  visitors  say 
They  prefer  to  the  hills,  and  though  it  is  flat. 
The  sands  and  the  beach  seem  to  make  up  for  that ; 
The  situation  is  agreeable,  and  the  lovers  of  the  sea 
May  be  as  happy  in  this  place  as  human  nature  can  be. 
o 
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I  Started  off  first,  and  when  I  had  got  on  the  parade, 
Sitting  down  on  a  seat  for  some  short  time  I  stayed 
For  the  rest  to  approach,  but,  on  looking  all  round, 
Themselves  or  their  shadows  were  not  to  be  found ; 
Whether  they  had  gone  I  was  doubtful,  so  I  went  back  to  see, 
But  no  one  could  I  find— and  where  they  could  be 
I  could  only  just  guess,  for  I  was  not  certain  that  they 
To  the  Little  Orms  Head  were  as  yet  on  their  way : 
It  was  excessively  hot,  and  I,  parched  with  thirst. 
Thought  I  would  have  a  glass  of  ale  or  stout  first — 
Before  I  departed  to  see  whether  I  could  discern 
Their  figures  in  the  distance — and  then  round  I  turn, 
To  go  into  a  shop,  which  looked  from  the  outside 
Respectable— but  you  can^t  tell  till  you  have  tried — 
But  what  I  in  truth  really  wanted  I  could  not  ob.ain 
Because  they  had  not  got  it,  so  then,  as  it  was  plain 
I  must  have  something  different,  1  looked  steadily  round, 
But  it  seemed  that  there  was  httle  else  to  be  found, 
Then  I  asked  for  some  porter — and  whilst  drinking  it  thought 
Of  how  far  they  were  on  the  road,  and  also  what  I  ought 
To  do  to  overtake  them — so  all  at  once  I  walked  on 
At  a  pretty  brisk  pace,  to  find  out  where  they  had  gone. 

After  walking  some  Httle  time  a  short  distance  a-head 
I  saw  them,  and  when  quite  near  they  earnestly  said 
They  had  been  to  the  Washington  Arms,  where  some  ale 
They  had  enjoyed,  with  a  biscuit— besides  tellmg  a  tale 
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About  such  a  nice  girl  waiting  on  them,  you'd  think 
That  a  substantial  excuse  for  having  something  to  drink, 
So  as  to  feast  on  her  beauty,  in  pretence  of  information, 
Mixed  up  with  some  choice  bits  of  burlesque  conversation. 

So  then  we  went  on  our  way,  and  not  far  off  we  descried 
The  Little  Orms  Head  rising  up  like  a  wall  on  one  side, 
It  was  nearly  all  covered  with  grass,  and  before  us  it  lay, 
Whilst  the  sun  now  and  then  on  its  surface  did  play, 
As  from  the  edge  of  a  cloud  he  would  peep  forth,  and  then 
All  at  once  disappear  and  suddenly  break  forth  again. 
But  the  children  of  men  liked  it  not,  because  they 
Felt  very  chilly,  and  so  thought  that  it  was  not  fair  play, 
Especially  when  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  got 
Nearly  scorched,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun,  pouring  hot. 
Would  suddenly  descend,  and  then,  almost  dead  beat. 
We  could  hardly  move  along  on  account  of  the  heat. 

To  the  other  side  of  the  hill  we  had  got, —  not  content 
With  the  high  road  altogether  slightly  diverging  I  went, 
But  the  rest  kept  straight  on,  and  they  lost,  it  is  true, 
Of  the  country  and  the  sea  a  most  glorious  view, 
But  it  seems  they  had  discovered  another  instead, 
But  it  was  not  so  picturesque  as  that  I  saw  from  the  head 
Of  this  hill,  which  1  had  ascended  very  near  to  the  top, 
Where  I  was  advised  not  to  go  any  further,  but  stop — 
So  I  did,  and  sat  down  on  the  green  velvety  side 
Of  this  beautiful  slope,  where  the  view,  far  and  wide, 
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Lay  before  me— a  scene  of  small  forests  and  trees^, 

And  valleys  and  hills,  where  the  beautiful  breeze      ' 

That  comes  off  the  ocean,  which  lies  nearly  north-east, 

Was  refreshing, — and  just  hfere  the 'sea  runs  the  least 

Bit  into  the  land,  and,  Extending  a  very  short  way, 

Forms  on  the  whole,  in  appearance,  a  somewhat  small  bay, 

There  seems  to  be  ah  other  still  larger  just  beyond  this, 

And  that  is  called  Colwyn — it  would  not  have  been  amiss 

If  we  had  gone  there  by  rail,  but  somehow  that  wish 

Was  altered,  for  it  was  said  that  a  dog  would  catch  fish 

At  some  place  further  off — so  we  determined  to  go 

And  find  out  whether  it  was  worth  seeing  or  no ; 

But  if'it  were  not,  the  exercise  and  the  fresh  air 

Would  be  some  compensation,  so  we  did  not  much  care, 

And  as  I  reflected  on  this  dog-fishing  exhibition 

It  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  a  gross  imposition  ; 

So  on  we  proceeded,  though  at  the  time  we  well  knew 

We  must  pay  for  those  caught,  and  a  high  price  perhaps  too 

We  need  not  take  them  away,  if  we  were  so  inclined, 

For  they  would  not  object  to  our  leaving  them  behind. 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  we  discovered  that  the  way 
We  had  taken  was  wrong — for  through  fields  did  we  stray 
Until  we  came  near  the  shore  which  we  hardly  could  see. 
For  a  thick  embanked  wall  parted  us  from  the  sea ; 
We  walked  on  a  little  further — sometimes  on  the  wall. 
Which  was  snfficiently  broad,  but  we  found,  after  all, 
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That  the  top' was  so  rough,  it  was  not  much  of  a  treat, 
For  it  made  very  tender  the  soles  of  the  feet ; 
Then  we  came  to  a  standstill,  just  by  a  broad  gate 
Where  some  children  were  playing — and,  to  find  out  our  fate, 
We  asked  thein  where  we  were  arid  whether  we  were  right 
In  our  idea  of  the  way  and  when  it  was  likely  we  might 
Arrive  at  Colwyn  sands,  where  it  was  not  altogether  our  wish 
To  reward  somebody  merely  to  see  an  animal  catch  fish ; 
It  was  about  two  mil6s  further  on,  and  rather  late  in  the  day. 
And  the  information  we  got  rather  inclined  us  to  say 
That  it  savoured  of  doubt — so  it  would  be  very  vexing 
If,  going  on,  our  situation  should  become  more  perplexing. 
So  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  might  have  proceeded, 
But  the  road  was  too  long  and  we  thought  nature  needed 
Refreshment,  for  we  had  walked  sometimes  hurriedly  on. 
And  had  now  and -then  rested,  and  much  time  had  gone 
In  pleasing  ourselves,  therefore  back  we  returned 
The  same  journey  again,  until  at  length  we  discerned 
Our  way  through  the  fields,  and  as  we  were  going  back 
We  found  out  the  mistake  we  had  made  in  our  track. 

We  dine  at  half  past  five — in  that  case  we  ought  not 
To  be  late,  or  the  mutton,  which  will  come  in  quite  hot. 
Might  be  spoilt, — so  the  haste  that  the  two  ladies  made 
Appeared  rather  to  shew  that  they  were  not  a  little  afraid 
Of  such  being  the  case,  so  they  quickly  walked  on, 
But  this  did  not  trouble  us,  for  after  they  had  gone 
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We  followed  them  leisurely — but  Carl  seemed  to  find 

That  all  at  once  he  was  thirsty,  and  rather  inclined 

For  a  glass  of  mild  ale,  for  he  complained  of  the  heat, 

At  the  same  time  that  he  thought  he  would  give  me  a  treat, 

And  that  was — to  see  the  fair  girl  who  had  very  near 

Blighted  the  aversion  he  might  have  for  coming  in  here ; 

And  though  curiosity  had  led  him  to  go  in  once  more 

And  indulge  in  a  chat  much  the  same  as  before, 

Still  the  possessor  of  beauty  often  unconsciously  may 

I^ose  her  charms  when  too  cheaply  they  are  given  away. 

But  to  attract  is  the  reason  why  the  feminines  are 

Often  engaged  to  serve  beverage  in  some  public  bar, 

Some  like  the  excitement,  and  many  others  the  while 

Are  fond  of  husbandry,  for  you  see  they  occasionally  smile 

On  this  man  and  on  that,  because,  as  you  probably  know. 

It  may  be  needful  sometimes  to  have  two  strings  to  your  bow ; 

Others,  again,  like  head- turning,  and  their  looks  very  oft 

Endeavour  to  find  out  where  a  man's  heart  is  soft. 

And  if  he  is  wise  he  will  undoubtedly  think  twice 

Before  becoming  wedged  in  so  ensnaring  a  vice, 

Because  he  may  probably  find  out  before  long 

That  his  force  of  imagination  has  been  turned  on  too  strong. 

And  he  will  wake  up  all  at  once,  though  he  really  believed 

He  was  enamoured,  when  suddenly  he  finds  hc;'s  deceived, 

For  probably  the  fair  one  may  not  be  quite  so  green 

As  he  will  certainly  discover  himself  to  have  been ; 
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But  interesting  conversation  and  a  pretty  girl's  face 

May  occasionally  help  all  at  once  to  displace 

A  man's  soberest  thoughts,  and  in  a  totally  new  groove 

They  will  have,  if  indulged  in,  to  get  accustomed  to  move, 

But  otherwise,  if  he  should  become  exceedingly  frantic, 

The  scene  changes  to  something  rather  more  than  romantic, 

And  the  beauties  of  nature  just  then  may  all  'go 

To  yield  to  that  fascination  which  occasionally  we  know 

Acts  upon  poor  humanity  like  some  powerful  spell, 

And  then  they  discover  that  their  love  may  be  a  sell, 

And  honey  is  so  sweet  that  any  one  to  their  cost 

Will  soon  find  by  oft  tasting  that  the  flavour  is  lost. 

So  up  the  road  to  the  Washington  Arms  we  proceed. 
And  Carl  saw  the  young  lady  that  before  had  indeed 
So  taken  his  fancy — he  seemed  in  such  a  tremulous  way 
ITiat  he  hardly  could  pull  out  the  money  to  pay ; 
She  recognized  him  again,  and  with  her  sweetest  smile 
She  seemed  to  try  his  doctorial  heart  to  beguile, 
But  he  said  that  he  was  not  at  all  fit  for  such  stuff. 
And  besides  for  all  that  he  was  now  "  up  to  snuff;" 
And  therefore  was  not  formed  to  produce  the  effect 
^at  the  fair  one  might  be  possibly  led  to  expect. 
And  he  consequently  thought  it  a  shame  and  a  sin 
To  let  the  fire  of  love  go  on  burning  within  : 
JBut  as  we  discovered  that  a  great  many  were  there, 
She  was  necessarily  busy  and  hadn't  much  time  to  spare, 
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But  might  be  again  very  innocently  enjoying  the  lark 
Of  endeavouring  to  set  fire  to  some  other  spark  ; 
But  she  returned  very  soon — so  pale  ale  we  preferred 
After  walking  so  far,  which  we  drank,  and  then  stirred 
Our  steps  towards  home,  for  we  felt  very  tired. 
And  dinner  was  what  we  then  greatly  desired. 

When  we  got  back  again  we  found  that  Cecil  and  Trot 
Had  been  in  half  an  hour,  so  anxious  they  had  got 
About  dinner ;  but,  after  all,  we  were  home  in  good  time, 
The  mutton  chops  we  enjoyed  and  the  cooking  was  prime, 
Which,  with  marrows  and  potatoes,  made  a  pleasant  repast 
And  the  Burton  old  ale  bottled  disappeared  very  fast ; 
For  it  happens  sometimes,  when  you  have  had  a  long  walk 
That  the  ale  seems  to  go  nearly  as  fast  as  you  talk, 
But  that  did  not  matter,  for  it  went  down  with  ease. 
And  we  then  finished  up  with  a  small  piece  of  cheese. 

After  dinner  was  over  we  sat  down  quite  quiet. 
And  were  in  no  way  annoyed  with  our  drink  or  our  diet, 
And  we  perhaps  fell  asleep,  as  our  habits  dictated. 
But  that  circumstance  in  my  diary  is  not  clearly  stated, 
But  we  looked  out  of  the  window — of  that  there's  no  doub 
And  made  observations  on  dress,  for  the  people  about 
Consisted  chiefly  of  visitors — and  the  ladies  liked  to  admii 
The  gentlemen  most  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require. 
But  now  and  then  it  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  taste 
If  the  thing  really  could  be  to  its  origin  traced. 
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For  it  very  often  results  from  a  wish  to  inspire 
The  good  opinion  that  many  a  fair  one  must  desire, 
And  though  they  would  feel  the  most  supreme  satisfaction,. 
They  found  themselves  now  much  too  tired  for  action, 
For  nature,  after  going  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
Was  almost  used  up,  and  could  but  poorly  display 
Her  powers,  which  would  renewed  exertion  require 
More  they  can  again  shine  in  any  thing  they  desire, 
For  they  then  are  deprived  of  the  necessary  sensation 
That  is  usually  connected  with  the  delights  of  flirtation, — 
Or  perhaps  laughed  at  some  one  whose  ludicrous  dress 
Was  at  once  commented  on  with  a  great  deal  of  stress. 
Which  if  accidentally  heard  would  go  probably  some  way 
Towards  bringing  the  excitable  energies  into  play, — 
Or,  as  we  had  picked  up  some  stones  on  the  sea-shore, 
We  busily  engaged  ourselves  in  conning  them  o*er, 
They  were  rather  small,  and  we  had  no  book  to  teach 
Us  the  names  or  the  properties  belonging  to  each, 
There  were  stones  of  many  shades  of  colour,  and  we 
Among  them  some  speckled  ones  also  did  see. 
There  were  dull  ones  likewise,  and  the  contrast  between 
The  whole  for  a  time  some  amusement  had  been  ; 
We  had  one  or  two  crystals — which  are  not  often  found 
Along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  but  while  walking  round 
Towards  the  little  Orms  Head,  if  you  can  tell  on  the  view. 
Which  are  precious  stones,  you  may  find  one  or  two ; 

P 
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There  are  very  few  here — but  you  may  frequently  see 
One  that  looks  like  a  crystal,  but  is  known  not  to  be, 
As  it  wants  that  transparency  that  is  always  to  be  seen 
In  it  on  being  split  open  ;  and  the  cracks  in  between 
Or  small  fissures  on  the  surface  differ  from  stalactite 
And  appear  to  be  smoother  and  their  colour  milk-white, 
But  a  crystal  looks  like  water  and  is  so  pellucid  all  through 
That  it  resembles  clear  glass  when  exposed  to  the  view. 

The  best  crystal  I  gave  Trot,  which  she  took  with  an  air 
That  meant  she'd  accept  it  though  she  seemed  not  to  care 
Even  if  somebody  else  had  it — it  was  on  the  outside  so 
Beautifully  white  that  it  appeared  as  if  covered  with  snow ; 
Young  ladies  admire  it,  and  as  they  look  at  it  with  pride 
Little  think  that  in  its  presence  all  colours  are  unified, 
Among  flowers  it  is  quiet,  and  may  well  be,  to  be  sure. 
The  emblerq  of  innocence  and  ot  all  that  is  pure. 
And  the  snowdrops,  when  seen  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
Come  forth  as  the  first  of  all  the  flowers  that  appear, 
And  are  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  winter  has  broke, 
And  the  spring  from  its  long  silent  repose  just  awokr. 

While  in  this  room  I  am  writing  they  are  all  going  out 
To  walk  on  the  parade,  which  1  have  not  a  doubt 
Is  now  pleasant  enough,  but  when  any  one  is  lame 
To  go.  limping  about  would  soon  become  very  tame, 
For  after  the  rough  walking  gone  through  during  the  day 
My  feel  feel  so  pamful  that  in  doors  1  must  s.ay. 
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the  last  two  or  three  days  it  has  seemed  as  though  wet 

be  the  only  fine  weather  we  were  likely  to  get, 
metimes  things  seem  to  turn  out  very  strange, 

always  appears  that  there's  room  for  a  change, 
lOugh  rainy  of  late  still  this  evening  it  is  fair, 
le  barometer  indicates  that  we  may  now  prepare 
me  days  of  sunshine  to  bring  on  the  grain, 
lought,  on  the  whole,  we  have  had  quite  enough  rain. 
IS  about  half  past  ten,  when  Carl,  Cecil  and  Trot 
n,  much  refreshed  with  the  walk  they  had  got ; 

had  a  cigar  and  some  brandy  and  water, 
jcil  bottled  stout,  though  she  usually  has  porter, 
er  having  had  a  rather  long  walk  to-day, 
)wed  that  to  pass,  and  no  more  did  we  say — 

that  it  was  time  that  our  eyes  should  be  closing, 
J  in  deep  sleep  our  tired  out  frames  reposing, 
jying  light  slumbers,  without  being  suspicious 
:hing  except  that  our  dreams  are  delicious ; 

walked  up  the  street,  entered  in  at  the  door, 
ight,  went  to  bed,  and  saying  nothing  more 
radually  to  sleep  and  about  all  things  forgot 
woke  the  next  morning,  just  as  if  they  were  not 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  14. 

By  train  to  Rhyl — The  Pier — Donkey-riding  on  the  sands — 
The  Dudley  Arms — Rest — Journey  home  by  rail. 

At  half  past  six  I  arose,  and  the  glorious  sun 
Not  a  long  time  before  his  day's  work  had  begun  ; 
The  mom,  bright  and  cloudless,  and  the  deep  azure  sky. 
Gave  delight  to  the  hearts  of  whoever  passed  by, 
And  Nature  herself  rose  quite  glad  from  h^r  throne, 
And  seemed  pleased  that  so  vast  a  domain  was  her  own ; 
When  I  arrived  at  our  quarters  little  Nellie  was  there, 
Following  Trot  as  she  cheerfully  tripped  down  each  stair, 
So  we  tried  to  induce  her  to  go  with  us  for  a  walk. 
But  her  footsteps  were  wayward,  for  on  she  would  stalk 
In  any  direction  but  the  one  we  were  taking — 
And  she  was  a  dog  not  worth  while  the  forsaking, 
For  not  being  ours  and,  besides,  some  one  else's  pet. 
If  we  lost  her  into  some  trouble  we  were  likely  to  get, 
And  that  would  not  be  pleasant,  for  our  greatest  alarm 
Would  be  lest  the  animal  should  come  to  some  harm, 
For  it  might  produce  an  effect  which  would  certainly  not 
Increase  our  enjoyment  or  the  money  we  had  got. 

On  the  parade  the  sun*s  beams,  so  remarkably  warm, 
Seemed  inclined  all  at  once  to  take  nature  by  storm, 
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For  over  us  came  the  very  unpleasant  melting  sensation 
That  always  appears  as  the  result  of  intense  perspiration, 
For  Nellie  had  scampered  off,  and  along  the  parade 
We  followed,  because  we  felt  somewhat  afraid 
Lest  she  should  disappear  altogether,  but  it  was  no  fun 
When  we  discovered  how  fast  her  four  legs  could  run, 
She  would  go  on  for  some  distance  and  then  stand  stock  still, 
Look  at  us,  and  when  near  she  all  at  once  with  a  will 
Would  start  off  again,  which  she  did  two  or  three  times  o'er, 
Till  she  at  last  disappeared  and  we  could  see  her  no  more, 
5o  our  efforts  were  vain,  for  Nellie  seemed  bound 
To  deceive  us,  while  she  led  us  a  very  nice  round, 
3ut  when  we  got  home  who  should  we  find  there 
)ut  the  dog,  and  she  looked  at  us  both  with  a  stare. 
Breakfast  now  being  ready  we  proceeded  up  stairs, 
Lnd  over  bacon  and  eggs  we  discussed  our  affairs, 
V^ith  hot  rolls,  tea  and  coffee — and  the  fresh  butter  we  tasted 
^as  so  strong  of  the  salt  that  no  doubt  it  got  wasted, 
Jnless  the  people  down  stairs,  living  near  to  the  sea, 
Vere  more  used  to  the  flavour  of  salt  water  than  we  ; 
t  is  what  the  Welsh  women  generally  sell  about  here, 
^nd  though  good  on  the  whole  it  is  excessively  dear, 
tnd  any  kind  of  advantage  they  may  see  in  their  trade 
'hey  will  take  if  they  can,  for,  though  they  appear  staid, 
'hey  are  patiently  waiting  until  chance  shall  dispose 
)f  their  stock  by  degrees,  and  when  a  bargain  shall  close 
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It  must  be  without  credit,  for,  coming  generally  from  far, 
Theirs  is  mostly  stray  custom,  but  it  seems  that  they  are 
Only  willing  at  certain  times  rather  than  trust  to  abate, 
For  they  do  not  like  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  wait 
For  payment,  because  practice  probably  has  shown 
That  promises,  though  fair,  are  much  better  let  alone ; 
This  was  not  always  their  living,  but  the  money  thus  gained 
Was  private,  and  not  on  account  of  their  business  retained. 
The  young  women  were  sent  out,  and  of  whatever  they  sold 
The  proceeds  they  pocketed — so  I  have  been  told — 
But  the  old  people  saved  up,  and  would  afterwards  produce 
A  beaver  hat,  or  else  some  article  designed  for  household  use 
When  a  daughter  was  married — and  after  being  presented 
The  girl  and  her  lover,  feeling  themselves  much  contented, 
Would  take  their  flight  perhaps  by  the  two-legged  course, 
Or  else  both  together  on  four  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  ; 
But  the  inroads  that  civilivation  since  then  must  have  made. 
Has  improved  much  their  hal)its  as  well  as  altered  their  trade 
And  their  customs  likewise, — and  though  they  feel  riled 
To  this  new  state  of  things  they'll  have  to  get  reconciled  ; 
And  progress  has  since  brought  the  menns  into  such  note 
By  which  trade  has  become  general  and  is  set  so  afloat 
That  it  cannot  possibly  now  be  to  so  few  persons  confined. 
But  leaves  something  open  for  many  more  of  their  kind, 
And  travelling  is  now  so  rapid  that  those  not  meaning  to  pay 
Can  with  much  greater  ease  take  themselves  out  of  the  way, 
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And  you  may  just  as  quickly  come  on  to  their  track, 
And  then  feel  no  small  pleasure  in  bringing  them  back  : 
They  go  round  with  baskets,  a  few  with  carts,  and  supply 
Either  visitors  or  shops,  or  any  one  else  who  will  buy. 

After  breakfast  was  done  to  the  station  we  went, 
For  on  seeing  Rhyl  sands  and  pier  we  were  all  of  us  bent, 
As  well  as  the  town,  so  by  the  train  we  proceed. 
And  get  there  about  eleven — then  very  quickly  indeed 
We  alighted,  and  Carl  here  and  there  looked  about 
f    To  see  what  he  could,  and  thus  he  found  out 
m    A  Welshman  who  was  just  going  back  by  the  next  train, 
m     After  a  day  or  two  in  the  country,  to  London  again 
F      To  resume  his  duties  of  surgeon^s  assistant,  which  berth, 
Though  it  is  not  the  most  lucrative  place  upon  earth. 
Gives  you  opportunity  enough  for  such  studies  which  may 
Enable  you  to  pass  your  examination  some  day. 
But  some  students  are  self-indulgent,  and  then  you  find 
That  for  drinking  and  smoking  they  are  strongly  inclined, 
And  to  advancement  it  very  soon  bars  up  the  way, 
And  keeps  adding  more  poison  to  life  day  by  day, — 
So  they  greeted  each  other  and  said  how  do  you  do, 
And  talked  of  the  town  and  the  most  beautiful  view 
That  there  was  of  the  sea — then  a  little  way  down  the  street 
They  walked,  and  liked  better  than  any  kind  of  treat 
The  pleasure  of  meeting,  so,  after  praising  the  place 
And  various  small  talk  they  did  both  with  much  grace 
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Raise  their  hats  to  each  other — and  so  each  departed — 
But  whether  by  the  train  our  visitor  had  afterwards  started 
We  cared  little  about,  but  the  interview  being  done 
We  set  off  towards  the  pier,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
We  felt  very  much,  but  when  near  to  the  shore 
There  was  a  fine  open  road  and  the  sea  just  before, 
And  the  lodging  houses  and  shops  on  the  opposite  side 
Have  a  view  of  the  ocean  both  extensive  and  wide  ; 
This  is  a  sea-side  resort  of  altogether  modem  creation, 
And  has  helped  much  to  contribute  to  that  soft  dissipation 
Which  the  fair  sex  like  to  enjoy,  mixed  up  with  frivolity, 
Which  helps  to  smooth  down  and  make  existence  a  jollity, 
So  that  trouble  and  sorrow  is  forgotten  for  a  while, 
And  all  we  then  have  to  do  is  to  enjoy  it  and  smile. 

We  went  on  to  the  pier,  and  each  one  of  us  had  to  pay 
A  penny,  or  yoii  might  take  a  pass  for  the  whole  day. 
At  the  further  end  a  veranda-like  covering  is  made 
Round  the  concert-room,  where  you  may  sit  in  the  shade 
And  gaze  on  the  wide  sea  or  else  enjoy  a  cigar 
Or  a  sensation  novel,  and  a  great  many  there  are 
That  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  every  thing  that  they  see 
Shows  them  how  delightful  the  present  must  be 
Compared  to  the  future,  when  they  needs  must  part 
With  merely  these  scenes  just  impressed  on  the  heart. 
Then  the  reality's  gone,  and  like  some  bright  dream 
Or  some  reflection  cast  back  is  then  all  it  can  seem. 
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As  you  get  further  to  the  end  of  the  pier  you  can  see 
A  small  bar  on  one  side,  where  we  all  did  agree 
To  have  some  refreshment — for  we  were  nearly  fried, 
1  he  heat  was  so  intense — so  on  the  opposite  side 
^Ve  sat  down,  had  some  biscuits  and  pale  ale,  and  then 
After  a  few  minutes*  rest  we  all  got  up  again. 
And  for  a  short  time  backwards  and  forwards  did  stroll. 
And  were  highly  delighted  that  the  day,  on  ihe  whole. 
Was  so  fine,  for  a  great  many  people  were  out 
On  the  pier  and  else  where  promenading  about ; 
The  breeze  was  at  times  fresh,  but  it  was  hardly  enough 
To  alleviate  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  sea  was  not  rough. 
We  got  tired  at  length  of  walking  up  and  down  here. 
And  seeing  the  cool  sands  through  the  sides  of  the  pier 
We  thought  of  exchanging  our  present  position 
For  one  that  might  seem  of  much  lower  condition. 
And  where  we  could  belter  enjoy  the  cool  breezes. 
And  probably  feel  freer  to  do  as  one  pleases ; 
So  then  from  the  pier  we  quickly  got  on  to  the  beach, 
Where  the  difference  of  the  air  was  enjoyed  greatly  by  each 
And  the  ladies,  seeing  donkeys,  wished  to  make  a  display, 
Which  the  doctor  conceived  that  for  once  in  a  way 
He  might  condescend  to  agree  to,  so  granted  their  desire, 
And  thus  they  obtained  all  ihey  then  did  require, 
Except  that  they  pressed  him  to  get  on  one  too. 
Which  at  first  he  appeared  somewhat  unwilling  to  do, 

q 
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But  as  feminine  arguments  do  not  always  fail, 
So  theirs  in  the  end  did  most  fortunately  prevail, 
But  with  regard  to  myself  they  had  not  the  least  force. 
As  the  amusement  to  me  seemed  to  be  somewhat  coarse, 
Though  perhaps  harmless  enough,  but  I,  on  the  whole, 
O'er  the  sands  preferred  rather  to  take  a  slight  stroll ; 
So  they  went  up  to  the  stand,  and  on  donkeys  they  get, 
And  off  across  the  sands  all  the  three  of  them  set ; 
To  see  seated  on  asses  these  three  pieces  of  humanity 
Might  seem  to  the  serious  to  savour  strongly  of  vanity. 
But  as  there  was  at  the  time  no  other  kind  of  employment 
Calculated  to  give  on  this  occasion  the  reins  to  enjoyment 
This  was  right  enough — but  they  had  no  contemplation 
Of  becoming  the  objects  of  every  one's  observation. 
Which  certainly  they  did — though  they  at  first  drew  it  mildly 
Still  very  soon  after  they  tore  along  almost  wildly. 
And  more  especially  so  when  the  whip's  application 
Created  in  the  animals  a  somewhat  lively  sensation, 
Which  either  promoted  action,  or  so  excited  the  will 
That  it  resulted  at  length  in  their  standing  stock  still, 
Which  one  of  them  did,  but  it  is  said  tliat  urbanity 
Accompanied  with  kindness  stirred  up  well  their  vanity, 
Only  under  some  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  they 
Are  very  apt  to  be  troublesome  when  they  are  only  in  play. 
Which  was  found  to  be  the  case,  for,  after  a  little  caressinir. 
They  galloped  off  without  notice  in  a  way  most  distressing. 
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And  the  rider  for  a  few  minutes  seemed  somewhat  dismayed, 
And  when  his  feelings  grew  calmer  and  he  felt  no  more  afraid, 
The  animal  would  again  come  to  so  very  sudden  a  stop 
That  Carl  this  amusement  was  at  last  forced  to  drop. 

Whilst  this  scene  was  progressing  I  strolled  on  the  shore, 
Close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  a  cool  air  passed  o'er 
My  face,  from  which  arose,  as  a  refreshing  foil  to  the  heat. 
The  vapours  arising  from  the  tide  leaving  at  its  retreat 
The  beach  drenched  by  the  waves,  and  as  I  walked  on 
[  tried  to  find  something,  but  all  I  could  come  upon 
fVas,  as  I  chanced  to  look  up,  the  still  increasing  extent 
That  seemed  to  spread  out  and  lengthen  as  on  further  I  went ; 
There  were  many  broken  shells,  which  I  left  on  the  ground, 
ind  though  there  were  some  that  appeared  to  be  sound, 
These  were  so  exceedingly  tender  that  the  most  gentle  friction 
»lade  them  all  crumble  to  dust, — but  soon  the  dereliction 
That  I  had  given  way  to  reminded  me  whilst  going  along, 
That  if  I  did  not  return  I  should  very  likely  be  wrong, 
knd  as  I  got  still  closer  a  glance  I  could  not  help  stealing 
it  the  bipeds,  who  came  near  without  asses,  and  feeling 
n  a  state  of  heat  and  excitement,  and  probably  delight, 
Ls  they  were  laughing  at  something  I  could  not  hear  quite. 

So  after  all  this  riding  had  completely  subsided, 
?hen  for  a  very  short  time  they  all  did  as  I  did — 
;trolled  quietly  about,  for  they  were  exceedingly  hot, 
To  cool  down  the  state  of  fervescence  into  which  they  had  got, 
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And  when  they  were  all  right  they  began  to  have  an  idea 
That  their  hunger  could  not  very  long  keep  them  here ; 
So  off  the  sands  we  all  walked,  as  we  now  wished  to  find 
An  eating-house,  where  we  might  enjoy  to  our  mind 
Some  refreshment ;  we  applied  at  one  place  and  were  told 
That  at  the  Dudley  Arms  every  day  they  do  an  ordinary  hol( 
About  two  o'clock  ;  and  having  just  time  to  get  there, 
We  set  off  at  once,  for  we  had  neither  thought  nor  yet  care 
For  what  there  was  on  the  table — let  it  be  what  it  may, 
We  were  famished,  and  so  we  thought  but  little  of  pay. 

When  we  had  arrived,  and  had  each  one  taken  their  seat, 
And  looked  round  them  to  see  what  there  might  be  to  eat. 
They  beheld  a  long  room,  with  two  tables,  where  a  few 
Persons  of  both  sexes  were  seated,  and  there  you  might  viein 
A  picture  of  humanity  engaged  in  quickly  putting  away 
Whatever  food  in  the  direction  of  their  appetites  lay ; 
The  process  of  eating  was  carried  on  with  such  spleen 
That  you'd  think  that  their  appetites  must  have  been  keen, 
The  guests  assembled  were  so  many  that  there  really  was  no 
Room  for  us  to  wedge  in  among  such  an  epicurean  lot, 
Some  of  whom  were  so  voracious  as  though  the  grand  feat 
Were  being  performed,  of  one  person  trying  to  out-eat 
Another  for  a  wager- — but  he  must  needs  feel  it  a  sin 
If  in  such  a  cause  he  should  even  happen  to  win, 
Only  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  at  the  same  time  we  thought 
That  whilst  looking  on  we  were  taking  in  nought, 
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And,  turning  ourselves  half  round,  on  the  other  table  we, 
In  line  with  us-  lamb,  fowls  and  peas  could  just  see ; 
We  began  our  eating  at  last,  and  enjoyed  much  our  fare, 
For  the  fowls  were  delicious  and  the  peas  somewhat  rare  ; 
After  finishing  these  we  tasted  the  beans  and  the  bacon. 
Which  looked  so  tempting  they  could  not  well  be  forsaken 
By  hungry  inside's  like  ours — they  were  very  good,  but  the  pie 
And  custards  I  did  not  partake  of— but  a  cheese,  somewhat  dry, 
Which  I  think  was  a  Stilton,  I  believe,  did  not  fail 
To  go  down  very  well  with  a  glass  of  good  ale. 

The  landlord,  a  short  man,  about  as  broad  as  he  is  long. 
Was  extremely  polite,  and  he  considered  it  not  wrong 
Nor  beneath  him  to  act  as  a  waiter  as  well 
As  taJce  the  head  of  the  table, — I  could  not  at  first  tell 
Which  he  was ;  once  I  asked  him  if  he  had  "  any  more  peas," 
**  I  don't  know,  but  TU  see/'  he  answered  with  polite  ease  ; 
But  the  peas  did  not  arrive,  and  he  no  more  came  nigh  ; 
Thought  I — "  they're  all  gone  ;''  and  then  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
As  they  were  too  good  to  leave  without  some  slight  regret 
At  their  being  so  few — I  have  not  got  over  it  yet, 
For  these  things  touch  the  heart,  and,  wait  for  many  a  day, 
The  chance  may  not  occur  of  such  good  peas  as  were  they. 

We  finished  our  meal ;  but  a  framed  print  in  the  room 
In  the  minds  of  some  few  of  the  guests  did  assume 
No  slight  degree  of  importance,  for  it  was  said,  I  was  told, 
To  depict  all  the  the  events  that  had  occurred  in  the  old 
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As  well  as  new  testaments  ;  it  had  the  appearance,  I  thini 
Of  a  very  rough  old  drawing  executed  in  pen  and  ink, 
It  was  about  two  feet  long  and  not  quite  half  as  wide, 
And  some  few  persons  in  it  a  great  deal  of  value  descried, 
It  looked  exceedingly  quaint,  and  I  think  I  was  told,. 
That  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

Then  down  stairs  they  all  walked,  having  half  a  crown 
Each  one  for  their  dinner,  and  then  towards  the  parade 
We  departed,  for  there  was  such  a  fine  open  space 
As  to  make  it  the  most  attractive  spot  in  the  place, 
And  the  view  of  the  sea,  as  we  gazed  all  around. 
Seemed  as  ample  in  extent  as  any  that  could  be  found  : 
It  was  a  quarter  past  four,  so  we  sat  down  there  to  rest 
And  look  out  upon  the  broad  ocean,  or  what  else  we  liked 
Then  Cecil  and  Trot  became  thirsty,  and  so  they  both  the 
They  would  find  out  a  shop  where  some  milk  could  be  be 
Just  fresh  from  the  cow,  which  state  I  most  sincerely  dete 
But  still,  for  all  that,  each  one  knows  what  suits  them  best 

There's  one  trait  Cecil  has — that  is,  a  strong  predilectio 
Towards  children,  evincing  much  warmth  of  aifection, 
And  she  thinks  you  can  find  out  these  beautiful  traces 
By  the  confiding  innocence  you  may  see  in  their  faces ; 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  even  in  small  puppies  she  sees 
Those  attractions  that  often  the  fair  ones  do  please ; 
Their  eyes  are  so  bright  and  their  motions  so  brisk, 
And  when  they  are  delighted  their  tails  they  do  whisk, 
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And  all  this  is  enough  of  itself  to  attract 

Some  feminine  hearts — I  know  that  for  a  fact. 

While  we  were  having  our  dinner  there  was  at  the  table 
A  small  fair-haired  girl,  and  Cecil  was  almost  unable 
To  conceal  her  delight,  for  this  little  one's  tongue 
Brought  out  some  odd  things  for  an  infant  so  young, — 
So  a  dog  or  a  child  to  some  of  the  fair  sex  you  see. 
Is  just  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  a  doll  perhaps  would  be 
To  a  baby,  for  in  either  case  it  is  all  imitation, 
And  has  served  as  instruction  for  girlhood  in  her  vocation. 

Rhyl  was  once  a  small  village  along  by  the  sea-shore. 
The  inhabitants  were  few — about  three  hundred — not  more  ; 
It  is  nearly  thirty  years  now  since  it  first  came  into  note, 
When  visitors  began  to  appear,  and  the  improvements  afloat 
Made  it  by  degrees  more  attractive,  so  that  before  long 
As  a  favourite  resort  it  came  out  very  strong, 
Which  is  natural  enough,  for  so  soft  is  the  air 
That  many  invalids  are  recommended,  it  is  said,  to  go  there ; 
So  its  importance  is  increasing,  and  the  fine  open  sea 
With  its  sands  so  extensive,  are  advantages  that  we 
And  others  think  much  of  when  this  much-desired  recreation 
Make  all  feel  m  themselves  such  a  grateful  sensation 
At  a  change  like  this,  which  is  so  brimful  of  enjoyment, 
After  fatigue  has  reduced  the  earnestness  of  employment. 

The  esplanade  is  a  very  wide  road,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be 
Not  raised  in  the  least,  but  on  a  level  with  the  sea. 
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From  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rather  broad  stone  wall, 
Very  nearly  breast  high,  so  that  you  can  easily  see  all 
That  is  going  on  before  you,  but  the  sun  is  usually  so  hot 
That  it  is  not  well  to  sit  too  long  in  so  very  open  a  spot ; 
And  people  that  come  here  think  this  and  the  sands 
About  the  only  allurement  that  the  situation  commands ; 
The  country  is  flat ;  and  those  that  care  not  to  climb 
May  find  here  other  means  of  employing  their  time, 
For  the  sands  on  the  shore  are  so  even  that  they 
Are  supposed  to  extend  towards  the  sea  a  long  way 
After  the  tide  has  receded,  then  they  quickly  get  dry 
And  are  pleasant  for  walking ;  but  when  the  tide's  high 
The  water  always  of  the  same  depth  is  said  to  be  found 
For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  and  a  long  distance  round, 
Though  it  goes  out  so  quickly  it  is  some  time  ere  you  know 
Or  see  any  signs  of  its  again  beginning  to  flow, 
Then  it  comes  in  so  rapidly  that  the  entire  beach  here 
Under  water  may  be  seen  to  all  at  once  disappear ; 
And  if  you  sit  down  or  walk  about  on  the  parade. 
It  must  be  in  the  sun,  for  they  do  not  have  any  shade. 

A  very  protruberant  ocean  can  he  discerned  all  around, 
But  near  the  Onus  Head  just  the  contrary  is  found. 
And  the  country,  besides,  is  very  mountainous,  and  so 
I  rather  prefer  it,  as  do  also  a  few  others  I  know, 
But  in  Rhyl  it  is  flat,  and  in  the  landscape  around. 
Just  behind,  you  will  see  hills  and  mountains  abound ; 
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So  from  the  cold  winds  the  place  being  greatly  protected, 
It  must  in  a  short  time  become,  as  it  may  be  expected, 
Of  some  note,  for  the  south  breezes  that  blow  off  the  sea 
Make  the  spot  more  agreeable  than  you'd  at  first  think  it  to  be, 
For  constitutions  may  be  as  different  as  the  places  we  find 
Are  to  the  various  conditions  of  healthiness  assigned ; 
But  at  Llandudno  we  have  the  sea  both  before  and  behind, 
And  so  in  a  sense  the  place  is  somewhat  confined. 
But  still  there  was  room  for  reform,  for  we  know 
That  there  was  hardly  a  house  there  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  a  quarter  past  four,  and  while  strolling  about, 
We  went  into  a  shop,  for  we  were  not  going  without 
Some  photographs  of  the  place  which  had  attracted  our  view, 
So  we  bought  some,  and  inquired,  as  people  often  do. 
Concerning  the  locality ;  the  man  belonging  to  the  shop 
Informed  us,  and  on  going  he  requested  us  to  stop, 
And  then  he  inquired  whether  we  were  desirous  to  see 
The  inside  of  the  church — only  he  had  not  got  the  key. 
So  he  went  to  find  out  the  person  in  charge,  and  then 
In  about  five  minutes  more  came  back  to  us  again 
And  said  "  please,  walk  this  way,''  so,  with  him  at  our  head, 
Straight  up  to  the  church  we  were  immediately  led, 
And  then  inside  we  went ;  the  place  appeared  rather  wide, — 
There  were  seats  that  were  free,  but  in  front  I  espied 
The  rows  there  were  not,  for  it  was  conjectured  that  they 
Were  for  the  better  sort  of  people  who  do  not  live  far  away 
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But  belong  to  the  place  ;  the  ceiling  was  peculiar  in  style, 
Being  like  small  intergroined  arches,  lofty,  and  all  the  while 
It  looked  like  oak  panel,  with  several  pillars  on  each  side 
Sustaining  the  roof,  the  space  between  not  very  wide, 
But  enough  for  a  large  organ,  which  stood  in  a  recess, 
And  its  appearance  was  grand  with  solemnity  no  less 
In  combination  with  it,  and  was  an  evidence  of  the  skill 
By  which  musical  notes  can  be  poured  forth  at  will. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  whilst  I  was  gazing  around. 
Of  the  frailty  of  man,  in  this  stillness  so  profound, 
For  while  tombs  lie  about  of  the  rich  and  the  great. 
They  present  you  a  picture  of  the  way  in  which  fate 
Seems  to  dispose  of  mankind,  when  there  will  not  be 
Any  mark  of  the  distance  that  so  very  often  we  see 
Between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  whatever  sins  they  commit 
In  this  world  they  must  suffer  as  Justice  shall  see  fit, 
Who  encourages  no  favourites,  and  therefore  must  all 
Be  equal,  for  distinction  then  to  no  person  can  fall. 

I  walked  slowly  on,  and  then,  dismissing  all  thought 
Which  the  gloom  of  the  place  on  my  feelings  had  brought, 
A  change  soon  took  place,  so,  with  spirits  more  gay, 
Down  the  aisle  of  the  church  I  continued  my  way, 
And  then  we  walked  out — I  seem  relieved,  as  from  pain, 
After  emerging  from  the  inside  into  daylight  again. 

There  were  some  stained  glass  windows  which  people  admire 
But  are  things  which  a  church  certainly  docs  not  require, 
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Only  it.may  be  all  right,  because  they  are,  it  is  said, 
Memorials  of  great  men  that  have  been  long  ago  dead, 
And  again  these  erections  render  no  small  assistance, 
As  they  contribute  their  quota  towards  human  existence  : 
The  subjects  depicted  on  these  coloured  panes  of  glass 
Were  events  taken  from  Scripture,  and  saints  in  a  mass 
And  alone  were  also  represented ;  a  recent  one  among  these 
The  people  of  Rhyl  subscribed  for,  it  is  said,  by  degrees. 
In  remembrance  of  some  worthy  clergyman,  and  they 
Were  assisted  by  the  visitors  who  came  there  to  stay, 
Which  seems  to  be  the  truth,  for  we  very  well  know 
That  the  inhabitants  of  themselves  could  not  then  do  so. 
And  our  conductor  that  told  us  might  very  probably  err. 
As  the  population  was  small,  and  consequently  they  were 
Not  rich  enough  for  that — even  though  they  all  knew 
What  was  repeated  to  us  as  being  genuine  and  true  : 
His  memory  was  held  in  esteem — I  do  not  at  all  doubt  it. 
As  a  lady  I  know  has  told  me  something  about  it, 
And  others  likewise — but  the  guide  maintained  still 
That  the  window  was  presented  by  the  people  of  Rhyl, 
To  which  place  often  going  he  quickly  became  known, 
So  that  every  thing  by  degrees  quite  familiar  had  grown. 
And  the  visitors  and  the  parishioners  did  together  afford 
To  erect  a  memorial  to  the  pastor  they  once  had  adored. 

Whilst  talking  together  these  things  came  out  which  we 
Should  perhaps  not  have  thought  of,  only  they  happened  to  be 
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Somewhat  in  connection  with  our  trip  here  to-day, 

As  this  was  the  place  where,  as  I  have  heard  several  say, 

The  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  did  every  year 

Take  his  family  down  to,  and  it  doth  also  appear 

That  his  wife  and  his  children  used  to  go  on  the  sands, 

And  in  the  fresh  sea-water  wash  their  faces  and  hands. 

And  take  off  shoes  and  stockings,  and  their  father  would  too, 

For  when  he  was  with  them  he  always  used  to  do 

Exactly  as  they  did,  and  so  all  of  them  would  play 

For  an  hour  or  two  amidst  the  waves  and  the  spray, 

But  that  proved  too  long,  for  he  caught  a  bad  cold. 

In  consequence  of  which  the  complaint,  I  am  told. 

That  he  was  suffering  from  got  beyond  human  assistance, 

So  that  against  death  he  could  make  no  resistance. 

After  listening  to  this  tale  our  conversation  now  ended 
We  walked  out  of  the  church,  and  after  that  we  intended 
To  go  and  see  the  cemetery,  so  we  said  "  If  you  please," 
Will  you  show  us  the  way  and  can  you  get  us  the  keys?" 
The  answer  was  doubtful — and  the  man  went  away 
And  until  he  came  back  again  we  had  promised  to  stay, 
So  we  amused  ourselves  by  looking  through  the  cemetery  gate 
Hoping  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  have  long  to  wait, 
For  Carl  and  Cecil  wished  to  see  his  resting-place,  who 
As  the  preacher  at  Covent  Garden  church  they  once  knew, 
And,  preferring  the  service,  went,  and  took  sittings  there. 
And  to  no  other  place  of  worship  at  that  time  did  they  care 
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To  go  and  perform  their  devotions,  for  they  so  much  revere 

The  character  of  this  man  that  they  preferred  to  attend  here ; 

And  it  seemed  at  both  places  he  did  the  same  good  in  each. 

Both  at  home  and  at  Rhyl  where  he  sometimes  did  preach 

His  influence  was  felt,  for  it  seems  that  the  same  care 

Was  extended  as  well  to  the  poor  people  there ; 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  in  this  mournful  retreat 

At  the  spot  where  he  rests  they  had  chosen  to  meet, 

To  shed  the  final  ray  over  him  of  memories  past. 

Until  they  are  all  gradually  extinguished  at  last 

From  earth,  to  be  recorded  in  heaven  on  high, 

After  remaining  here  as  a  lamp  for  to  guide  others  by. 

There  are  two  churches  here — the  old  one  and  the  new. 
But  to  tell  which  was  which  puzzled  me — ^it  would  you. 
They  were  so  much  alike,  and  seem  about  the  same  date ; 
We  had  just  been  over  the  new  one,  but  it  was  getting  so  late, 
We  could  not  well  see  both,  nor  find  leisure  to  seek 
What  time  had  there  bequeathed  to  us  of  the  antique. 

We  had  finished  our  walk — and,  relieving  our  minds 
From  that  peculiar  dulness  which  sometimes  one  finds 
Whilst  treading  among  the  flowers  that  grow  over  the  dead, 
Which  affection  or  perhaps  custom  has  so  many  led 
To  plant  there  in  remembrance,  but  time  soon  will  rub  away 
Any  marks  that  love  or  devotion  may  leave  day  by  day. 

Then  back  again  to  the  parade  all  three  of  us  walked. 
Sat  down  there  a  short  time  and  of  various  things  talked, 
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So  that  once  more  we  could  get  before  leaving  by  train 

A  view  of  the  fine  open  promenade  we  might  not  see  again. 

And  very  soon  after  this  Cecil  arose,  and  so  did  Trot, 

They  went  on  a  short  way,  and  then  some  more  new  milk  got ; 

It  was  just  after  five  : — we  then  walked  down  the  street 

Towards  the  station,  so  as  to  be  in  good  time  to  meet 

The  return  train,  which  came  up  almost  directly,  and  then 

Having  seated  ourselves  we  were  on  the  way  back  again  ; 

The  weather  was  most  pleasant,  and  as  we  were  travelling  along 

We  saw  Conway  very  clearly,  for  it  came  out  so  strong 

In  the  scenery  before  us  not  far  off  from  the  west, 

With  its  bridge  castellated,  where  perhaps  many  a  nest 

Of  sparrows  has  found  shelter,  and  the  ivy  that  spreads 

Along  the  old  castle  walls  helps  to  make  them  warm  beds ; 

But  the  tunnel-bridge  alongside,  through  which  runs  the  train. 

Is  very  unpleasing  to  look  at  and  uncommonly  plain  ; 

The  inner  town  is  enclosed  by  the  old  walls  behind 

In  a  triangular  form,  and  then  at  intervals  you  will  find 

A  round  tower,  as  though  it  were  necessary  then 

To  be  able  to  let  out  from  all  parts  any  number  of  men. 

For  the  advantage  must  increase  as  the  enemy  looks  small 

At  being  so  suddenly  surrounded  and  surprised  after  all ; 

There  were  twenty- two  altogether,  and  seem  to  be  made 

Because  of  the  inhabitants  they  were  somewhat  afraid. 

We  stopped  at  the  junction,  and  were  happy  to  learn 
That  the  Orms  Head  train,  which  we  could  just  discern 
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At  the  opposite  platform,  was  there  waiting  for  us, 
And  the  people  got  out,  and  made  some  little  fuss 
About  having  to  cross,  but  we  quickly  walked  on. 
For  we  were  afraid  lest  the  train  should  be  gone. 
And  then  taking  our  seats  we  soon  felt  the  fresh  air 
Coming  in  at  the  windows,  and  the  heavens  so  fair 
Were  blue  in  all  parts,  there  was  not  a  cloud  seen  about. 
And  the  rippling  ocean  was  visible  on  both  sides  without 
And  was  exceedingly  calm  reflecting  the  bright  hue 
Of  the  sky  up  above,  and  the  sun  shining  too ; 
The  tide  was  rather  high,  bi^t  it  was  much  better  so 
Than  the  sight  of  the  mud  when  the  water  is  low. 

We  came  to  Decanwy,  and  then  the  train  stopped. 
For  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  some  one  had  to  be  dropped 
Or  else  taken  up — for  by  previous  notice  this  train 
Pulled  up,  or  by  signal — then  it  went  on  again. 
After  one  or  two  passengers,  which  was  all  I  could  trace, 
Had  alighted  at  this  very  odd  little  place. 
Where  some  persons  imagine  that  they  are  able  to  see 
An  old  castle's  remains — and  perhaps  there  may  be. 
But  such  an  object  I  could  not  at  all  recognise 
As  I  passed  in  the  train,  though  it  was  on  a  rise. 

We  arrived  ^t  Llandudno,  and  were  ready  for  tea, — 
It  was  nearly  half  past  six,  and  so  hungry  were  we 
That  though  eggs,  bread  and  butter  rose  on  our  sight, 
In  a  minute  or  two  they  had  all  disappeared  quite. 
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And  this  meal  being  finished  they  all  three  went  out 
For  a  walk  on  the  parade,  where,  promenading  about. 
They  would  see  people  of  fashion,  and  that  is  a  sight 
In  which  ladies  generally  take  no  small  delight, 
For  they  like  to  remark  on  the  peculiarities  they  see 
And  take  hints  from  whatever  there  may  happen  to  be 
In  the  style  of  display,  and  also  love  to  pick  out 
Any  piece  of  perfection  that  may  be  roaming  about. 

About  eight  o'clock  it  seems  a  general  custom  to  go 
And  walk  up  and  down  the  parade  for  an  hour  or  so 
When  the  evening  is  fine,  but  if  nobody  should  be  there 
There  is  not  interest  enough  to  induce  them  to  care 
For  stopping  any  longer,  unless  they  happen  to  be  wise, 
And  take  a  sharp  walk  because  they  want  exercise. 
For  after  supper  it  is  the  right  thing  so  they  say. 
Before  bed-time,  because  it  keeps  indigestion  away : 
Though  some  like  quiet,  it  is  of  a  kind,  there's  no  doubt, 
Which  delights  to  see  others,  like  flies,  gadding  about. 
For  if  there  were  no  absurdities  at  times  to  criticise. 
The  seclusion  of  a  place  many  of  them  would  despise. 
For  the  beauties  of  nature  attract  some  ladies  far  less 
Than  to  go  to  a  place  where  the  visitors  are  stylish  in  dress 
Which  is  a  predilection  so  strong  that  to  do  it  they  prefer 
To  choose  a  locality  where  there's  abundance  of  stir. 

But  I  staid  in  doors,  and  now  and  then  looked  through 
The  window-pane,  and  sometimes  I  got  a  dim  view 
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Of  what  the  lodgers  opposite  might  probably  be  doing, 

But  to  make  out  what  mischief  any  of  them  could  be  brewing 

Was  impossible,  for  there  was  only  the  dim  light 

Of  a  candle  on  the  table,  and  this  was  sufficiently  bright 

To  render  every  thing  indistinct  as  if  the  closing  of  day 

Had  just  taken  and  placed  all  nature  under  its  sway. 

About  half  past  nine  all  three  came  in,  and  then 
We  sat  down  to  supper,  and  began  talking  again, 
And  then  Cecil,  in  her  own  very  peculiar  way, 
Full  of  ecstasy,  some  very  queer  things  did  she  say, 
For  when  she  gets  lively  and  has  then  her  wish 
She  sometimes  turns  out  an  uncommon  odd  fish ; 
She  was  talking  of  Snowdon,  though  she  knew  nothing  about  it, 
And  said  that  "the  principality  could  well  do  without  it," 
For  hills  were  dangerous  enough,  and  she  cared  not  to  climb 
Mountains  that  were  considered  so  extremely  sublime, 
"  Because,"  said  she,  "  if  you  were  over  to  fall. 
All  their  sublimity  and  grandeur  would'nt  help  you  at  all," 
And  so  she  talked  on  with  some  theatrical  action 
Which  did  not  give  her  husband  very  great  satisfaction, 
For  he  seemed  to  think  she  was  crazed,  and  did  not  admire 
Genius  by  which  every  heart  except  his  own  soon  caught  fire, 
And  then  she  suddenly  paused,  and  soon  afterwards  said. 
See  wondered  such  strange  things  could  get  into  her  head. 
But  Trot  was  highly  amused,  and  laughed  loud  at  the  style 
In  which  this  comical  creature  entertained  us  the  while. 
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We  next  thought  of  the  dog,  who  has  got  into  the  way 
Of  coming  up  stairs  to  see  us  almost  every  day, 
For  she  seems  rather  fond  of  this  part  of  the  dwelling, 
As  the  treatment  is  good,  and,  again,  there's  no  telling 
How  attractive  it  is  where  there  is  plenty  to  eat, 
And  after  that's  finished  to  jump  up  and  then  seat 
Herself  in  the  window  or  chair,  and  then  at  her  ease 
Take  in  as  much  slumber  as  nature  may  please  : 
She  had  a  droll  little  face,  for  a  small  tuft  of  hair 
Hung  right  over  her  nose  like  a  horn  growing  there, 
And  generally  we  found  her  enjoying  the  mild  heat 
Of  the  sun  as  she  lay  half  curled  up  in  her  seat 
On  the  outer  ledge  before  breakfast,  and  as  we  came  in  sight 
She  would  jump  up  and  bark  and  thus  express  her  delight. 

It  seems  certainly  natural  that  the  fair  sex  should  take 
Such  a  liking  to  puppies,  so  much  noise  do  they  make, 
But  people  might  think  that  a  distinction  was  due, 
That  instead  of  four-legged  ones  they  would  rather  choose  two ; 
But  the  lateness  of  night  induced  our  converse  to  cease, 
So  that  we  then  separated  and  departed  in  peace. 
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THURSDAY;  AUGUST  15. 

Stroll  before  breakfast — Riding  through  the  locality—  Walk 
up  the  side  of  the  Orma  Head — Tea  and  fireworks. 

The  morning  was  bright,  and  the  great  orb  of  day 

Had  into  the  blue  heavens  commenced  travelling  away 

Some  few  hours  ago,  and  the  beams  poiured  in  so  bright 

That  they  for  a  few  minutes  almost  extinguished  my  sight. 

So  that  when  I  awoke,  it  wanted  some  effort  to  rise 

And  get  used  to  the  light  which  so  dazzled  my  eyes. 

It  was  about  half  past  seven  when  I  put  on  my  attire. 

And  went  out  to  enjoy,  what  we  always  seem  to  desire, 

The  breeze  off  the  sea, — ^and  then  on  to  the  parade. 

Towards  the  edge  of  the  walk,  I  rather  listlessly  strayed, 

The  tide  was  on  the  turn,  so  back  again  I  proceed. 

For  some  other  kind  of  amusement  I  looked  for  indeed, — 

To  look  at  the  shops  all  at  once  entered  my  head. 

As  I  thought  of  a  sponge,  and  one  which  was  said 

To  be  not  infectious,  and  that  was  fresh  out  of  the  sea, 

For  those  exhibited  in  London  were  not  agreeable  to  me, 

As  they  had  such  a  bad  character,  and,  as  I  understand. 

That  they  were  brought  out  again  and  introduced  second-hand 

As  a  genuine  article,  after  having  first  gone  through 

The  offices  that  a  hospital  must  needs  put  them  to. 
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Very  few  houses  were  open,  therefore  but  little  display 
Tempted  me  very  often  to  stop  and  pause  on  my  way 
To  find  out  what  I  wanted,  so  I  went  up  the  street 
And  obtained  it,  and  while  I  thought  what  a  treat 
It  would  be  in  the  morning  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
Have  bought  it  at  the  house  where  I  sleep  for  the  night — 
But  it  did  not  much  matter ;  so  I  went  on,  and  soon  found 
That  no  breakfast  was  ready — in  sleep,  perhaps,  so  sound. 
They  were  probably  indulging,  but  it  was  not  very  late, 
For  the  time  by  the  clock  was  about  half  past  eight ; 
The  excuse  was  they  were  so  tired  after  having  their  fill 
Of  enjoyment  of  the  country  and  sea-breezes  at  Rhyl, 
And  that  being  the  case,  they  could  but  fulfil  the  desire 
Of  taking  more  sleep  than  they  seemed  to  require. 

After  we  had  done  breakfast  I  stopt  in  doors,  to  put  down 
Some  of  yesterday's  doings,  while  into  the  town 
Trot  and  Cecil  departed,  to  find  something  to  eat 
For  dinner,  which  having  done  they  both  took  a  seat 
On  one  side  of  the  Orms  Head,  and  then  soon  found 
That  a  beautiful  verdure  could  be  seen  all  around. 
For  look  where  you  will  it  sometimes  appeared  that  the  view 
Seemed  occasionally  itself  in  some  odd  way  to  renew, 
For  though  it  might  be  the  same,  there  was  that  variety 
That  took  away  at  all  times  any  sense  of  satiety ; 
Its  various  summits  were  here  and  there  clothed  in  green. 
Which  so  covered  the  rocks  that  they  scarcely  were  seen. 
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But  it  happpens  sometimes  that,  on  a  very  dull  day, 

These  hills  in  the  mists  seem  to  vanish  away, 

And  then  the  grass  is  so  thickly  covered  with  wet 

That  the  drops  look  like  jewels  that  nature  has  set, 

Every  one  of  which  must  very  soon  disappear 

As  the  overpowering  beams  of  the  bright  sun  come  near ; 

They  glitter  for  a  time,  and  for  an  hour  or  so 

May  occasionally  reflect  the  clear  and  beautiful  glow 

Of  the  colours  that  you  will  in  the  rainbow  behold. 

And  which  all  the  different  rays  of  pure  light  do  unfold. 

About  one  o'clock,  when  our  lunch  was  despatched. 
The  wits  went  to  work,  and  a  new  egg  was  hatched 
They  had  not  thought  of  before,  and  which  was  to  go 
^nd  drive  round  the  locality  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
5o  a  carriage  was  hired, — but  impetuous  young  Trot 
Preferred  having  a  pony,  which  she  very  easily  got, 
\s  her  seniors  were  generous  and  had  not  much  to  say 
^ut  allowed  the  young  lady  to  have  her  own  way ; 
^arl  and  Cecil  got  in,  and  all  along  the  parade 
V  very  creditable  appearance  the  whole  of  them  made, 
^or  side  by  side  they  strayed  very  leisurely  along, 
stared  at  now  and  then  by  the  admiring  throng, 
IVho  generally  find  the  means,  so  that  visitors  may 
Disport  themselves  here  while  they  happen  to  stay. 
So  that  they  can  now  the  time  happily  beguile 
By  shewing  themselves  off  in  a  far  different  style. 
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Than  is  usual  with  them,  for  being  used  to  fly  low. 
Released  from  their  bonds  so  much  higher  they  go ; 
And  when  they  amused  themselves  as  they  travelled  along 
By  conversing  they  put  on  the  steam  rather  strong — 
For  their  talking  was  loud,  and  every  person  appearing 
On  the  road  as  they  passed  could  hardly  help  hearing. 
And  a  few  of  them  probably  whenever  they  listened, 
Were  not  much  too  pleased,  as  their  eyes  brightly  glistened. 
For  concerning  themselves,  whilst  along  they  were  walking 
They  might  from  the  carriage  have  heard  a  loud  talking ; 
But  any  one  cannot  be  wrong  in  divulging  his  thought 
Even  though  other  people  may  hear  more  than  they  ought. 
For  when  happily  enjoying  a  pleasant  ride  by  the  sea 
Their  spirits  grow  lighter  and  their  hearts  feel  more  free, 
And  they  are  so  taken  up  with  the  present  delight 
That  every  thing  they  notice  seems  to  stand  out  more  bright, 
As  if  the  spirit  of  the  ocean  had  insensibly  shown 
What  exhilarating  effects  of  his  power  unknown 
Had  inspired  their  natures — and  so,  were  lively  and  gay, 
For  their  ideas  in  confusion  were  all  running  away. 

To  sit  at  ease  in  a  carriage  and  contemplate  the  sea 
I  thought  too  luxurious  an  employment  for  me, 
And  there  are  some  people  when  once  they  begin 
To  drink  of  pleasure's  cup  they  can  scarcely  give  in  ; 
But  to  ladies,  that  have  been  allowed  their  own  way, 
It  being  a  matter  of  course,  not  a  word  do  I  say ; 
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But  sitting  still  in  a  conveyance  is  nothing  much  to  compare 
With  using  your  natural  powers  and  taking  in  the  fresh  air, 
But  when  very  tired  you  are  glad  then  to  know 
That  the  marrowbone  stage  is  not  the  only  one  that  will  go. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  I  stayed  in  till  I  was  tired, 
And  then  I  went  out — up  the  street,  and  admired 
Some  photographs,  which  faithfully  pictured  the  scene 
Of  a  few  of  the  places  to  which  we  had  been — 
The  great  and  little  Orms  Head,  and  the  way  to  and  fro, 
Mostyn  Street,  the  Church  Walks,  where  we  often  did  go, 
For  it  was  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills  that  were  spread 
In  most  entertaining  confusion  over  all  the  Orms  Head ; 
But  while  walking  along  slowly  I  noticed  one  street. 
To  look  up  and  down  which  both  ends  seem  to  meet 
In  the  water,  and  though  it  was  rather  pleasing  to  see 
I  could  hardly  make  out  at  first  how  it  could  be ; 
It  appeared  odd,  but  by  reference  and  the  aid  of  reflection 
I  came  to  the  discovery  of  the  rather  peculiar  direction 
As  well  as  the  form  this  small  slip  of  land  takes. 
How  it  juts  into  the  sea,  where  Llandudno  bay  makes 
Its  way  right  between  the  great  Orms  Head  and  small, 
Mere  the  waters  flow  inwards,  each  forming  a  wall 
As  it  were  to  the  land,  so  that  nearly  an  island  appears. 
And  is  like  a  huge  rock  whose  length  gradually  rears 
Its  head  higher  in  the  air — but  you  can  hardly  tell  now 
Whether  it  was  not  a  mountain  nature  had  put  there  somehow. 
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I  bought  several  views,  and  then  walked  leisurely  on 
As  far  as  the  pier,  but,  instead  of  going  thereupon, 
Up  the  side  of  the  Orms  Head  I  toiled,  after  which,  being  ho 
I  sat  down  on  the  smooth  grass,  when  a  red  chimney  pot 
Nearly  intercepted  my  view,  and  I  exclaimed  "  Oh  dear ! " 
And  immediately  discovered  that  a  steamer  was  near ; 
It  was  coming  towards  land,  and  soon  got  alongside 
The  pier,  where  it  anchored — for  it  was  then  high  tide, 
It  remained  half  an  hour,  and  then  went  away 
With  the  turn  of  the  tide,  for  it  was  not  at  all  safe  to  stay, 
For  when  once  the  waters  begin  to  effect  a  retreat. 
The  longer  you  then  stop  you  are  more  certain  to  meet 
With  some  kind  of  hindrance  which  possibly  may 
Prevent  the  vessel  for  some  hours  from  going  away. 

Then  I  walked  down  the  hill,  and  when  in  the  road 
Went  back  to  the  house  we  bad  at  first  made  our  abode, 
The  dinner  was  ready,  but  they  had  not  begun, — 
It  was  about  half  past  five, — I  was  glad  they  had  not  done. 
For  my  feelings  really  would  have  broken  down  (juite 
If  only  the  remains  of  the  dinner  were  introduced  to  my  sigli 
For  my  hunger  was  great — but  directly  to  eating  they  fall 
It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  any  left  for  me  at  all. 
And  should  there  be  any  scraps  I  hardly  should  care 
To  take  what  ought  to  come  in  for  the  little  dog's  share. 

The  meal  being  finished  we  felt  inclined  to  drink  in 
All  the  fresh  air  we  could,  and  to  the  window  begin 
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To  draw  up  our  chairs,  so  that  we  can  look  out 
And  watch  the  movements  of  people  that  are  walking  about. 
And  also  to  talk  nonsense,  which  ladies  so  well  understand. 
And  bnrig  out  with  a  grace  the  other  sex  can't  command. 
So  that  if  it  were  only  money  then  their  fortunes  are  made. 
And  their  poor  darling  husbands  would  be  cast  in  the  shade  ; 
And  thus  we  talked  on  and  took  a  sip  of  our  wine, 
Which  we  sometimes  indulged  in  just  after  we  dine. 

It  was  now  half  past  seven  ;  the  tea-things  came  in. 
And  we  were  all  in  a  hurry  at  once  to  begin, 
For  some  fire-works  were  to  be  let  off,  it  was  said. 
From  under  one  of  the  hills,  on  this  side  the  Orms  Head, 
At  about  nine  o'clock — so  that  we  could  leisurely  eat 
Our  bread  and  butter,  while  we  thought  what  a  treat 
To  those  in  the  locality  it  would  prove  to  go  and  see 
What  a  glorious  sight  they  would  turn  out  to  be  : 
There  are  some  that  will  start  such  a  long  time  before. 
To  anticipate  things  they  seem  so  much  to  adore. 
That  sometimes  they  find  out,  to  their  utter  vexation. 
That  circumstances  have  not  come  up  to  their  anticipation  : 
I  cared  but  little  about  it ;  so  Carl,  Cecil  and  Trot 
Strolled  out  on  to  the  parade,  but  nothing  they  got 
For  a  long  time  excepting  anxiety  and  doubt 
And  wondering  what  in  the  world  the  people  were  about 
That  had  to  exhibit  them — so  they  walked  here  and  there 
Till  they  were  in  the  deplorable  state  of  almost  "  don't  care." 
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They  saw  now  in  the  darkness  nothing  but  a  dim  view 
That  came  from  the  lamps, — there  were  people,  not  a  few, 
Who  walked  backward  and  forward,  expecting,  no  doubt, 
Light  to  issue  from  darkness, — it  was  then  I  went  out 
Towards  the  parade,  where  the  lamps,  hardly  bright, 
Made  many  inclined  to  go  back,  as  they  really  looked  quite 
Tired  out,  when  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  nine. 
Then  on  the  side  of  the  Orms  Head  we  saw  some  lights  shine, 
Which  attracted  attention— and  so,  looking  out  there 
For  a  minute  or  two,  a  cracker  rose  into  the  air. 
Or  rather  a  squib,  of  which  the  red  and  blue  light 
Was  scattered  around,  and,  descending  so  bright. 
All  at  once  disappeared,  and,  a  few  minutes  more  past, 
Another  was  let  off — not  at  all  like  the  last — 
A  flood  of  yellow  light,  which  in  stars  soon  disperst. 
And  that  people  declared  not  so  good  as  the  first. 
And  when  they  came  down  almost  every  one  stopt 
In  mute  admiration  till  the  whole  of  them  dropt ; 
As  these  bright  lights  were  seen  either  around  or  above 
A  youth  said  to  his  girl — "  Isn't  that  beautiful,  love  ! " 
And  while  any  squib  lasted  they  both  made  a  display 
Of  any  little  excitement  that  might  come  in  the  way 
Of  their  feelings,  but  it  was  certain  that  these  innocent  two 
Enjoyed  seeing  them  more  than  many  others  would  do ; 
The  Catharine  wheels  were  the  best  of  them  all, 
And  as  they  whirled  round  yellow  fire  did  fall, 
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And  then  they  were  transformed  into  balls  of  blue  light, 
Which,  changing  their  forros,  seemed  to  come  out  more  bright, 
Till  you  suddenly  saw  them  turning  into  a  sunflower 
Which  whirled  with  a  fizz — then  there  burst  forth  with  power 
Balls  of  pale  coloured  flame  from  the  leaves,  which  soon  dropt. 
And  at  once  disappeared — then  it  suddenly  stopped. 
For  half  past  nine  striking  the  lights  vanished  away, 
And  there  was  an  end  to  this  paltry  display. 

It  must  have  paid  well,  for  the  money  they  collected 
From  the  visitors  realized — ^it  was  by  many  suspected — 
More  than  twenty  pounds,  which,  being  all  they  had  got, 
They  could  not  well  do  less  with  such  a  large  lot 
Than  afford  fire  works  for  half  an  hour's  display, 
For  otherwise  it  might  take  all  the  money  away, 
Their  true  intention  being,  when  they  should  try  it. 
To  play  upon  the  public  and  to  profit  well  by  it. 
But  I  dare  say  there  are  a  great  many  more  cases 
Of  the  same  fraudulent  kind  going  on  in  other  places, 
But  in  this  there  were  several  large  loopholes  about 
That  would  allow  the  connivers  to  securely  slip  out ; 
They  perform  all  they  promise,  and,  the  money  collected. 
They  have  the  power,  and  care  not  about  being  suspected. 
Three-fourths  of*  the  whole  they  will  put  in  their  pocket. 
And  with  part  of  the  other  they  let  off  a  sky-rocket, 
And  a  few  squibs  or  so,  just  as  evidence  that  they  have  not 

IHirloined  for  themselves  all  the  money,  which,  once  got. 
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And  secured,  the  public  cannot  find  out  any  how 
Whatever  in  the  wide  world  has  become  of  it  now, 
So  that  when  all  is  over  they  can  take  wings  and  fiy. 
And  do  the  same  thing  again  in  some  place  perhaps  close  b) 
And  this  was  wound  up,  as  things  of  the  same  kind  have  bet 
By  playing  a  verse  or  two  of  **  God  save  the  Queen  ;** 
It  was  really  a  farce — and  when  it  was  done 
You  could  only  just  say,  It  was  better  than  none, 
For  money  having  been  collected,  it  hardly  would  do 
To  make  it  altogether  a  sell,  for  that  may  not  be  the  view 
That  people  would  take,  and  which  might  probably  tend 
To  produce  something  not  quite  so  good  in  the  end. 
When  the  lights  down  the  hill  had  quietly  stalked, 
Toward  Mostyn  Street  I  very  listlessly  walked, 
Which  was  needful  because  there  was  just  enough  light 
To  show  off  the  darkness  to  any  one's  sight. 
For  it  could  be  felt,  a  discovery  you  would  make  when 
You  ran  against  some  living  post  now  and  then, 
It  was  also  audible,  when  a  loud  voice  you  could  hear 
But  hardly  could  tell  whether  any  person  was  near. 
But  as  there  was  a  crowd  you  could  see  a  black  mass 
Moving  forward  as  through  the  dim  gaslight  you  pass. 
There  were  some  folks  among  them  who,  on  their  way. 
Made  some  disparaging  remarks  on  the  very  lively  display 
They  had  just  been  to  witness ;  and  as  soon  as  I  went  in 
Cecil,  Carl  and  Trot  asked  me,  "  Wherever  have  you  been  ?' 
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As  though  they  did  not  know ;  well,  innocence  is  a  bliss 

Of  which  a  great  deal  may  be  found  in  a  world  even  like  this 

Notwithstanding  its  faults ;  so  then  Trot  went  to  bed. 

Her  head  ached,  and  she  was  so  very  tired,  she  said  : 

So  I  had  a  whiff,  and  thought  that  it  was  decidedly  right 

That  girls  should  retire  when  they  are  weary  at  night, 

And  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water,  to  wash  down  my  dismay 

At  the  very  miserable  sight  I  had  witnessed  to-day — 

I  mean,  the  fire-works,— and  don't  let  it  be  said 

That  such  another  affair  will  disgrace  the  Orms  Head. 

This  dark  night  it  appears  that  every  one  in  the  place 
Had  collected,  to  witness  what  had  just  been  the  case 
For  the  first  time,  a  sight  which  nearly  all  of  the  throng 
Believed  would  be  grand — but  they  were  unhappily  wrong — 
For  some  persons  for  gain  had  taken  very  good  care 
That  they  would  do  just  enough  that  was  needfiil  to  scare 
The  eyes  of  the  law,  .for  from  the  hill  there  was  po  sign 
That  any  doings  were  going  on  in  the  fire-work  line. 

But  now  T  am  tired,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  quite 
Drunk  up  all  my  grog  I  will  wish  them  "  good  night," 
Which  I  did,  and  then  immediately  walked  down  the  street. 
To  my  bedroom,  when  hardly  a  man  I  did  meet. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  16. 

Trip  frustrated  by  wet — Two  thousand  exenrsitmists  arrivi 
Food  scarce — Walk  to  Pynmynydd — Evening  Jine, 

The  morning  looked  sad,  and  a  dull  leaden  hue 
Had  robbed  the  bright  sky  of  its  vesture  of  blue : 
I  rose  after  eight,  and  went  out  into  the  street, 
Where  the  mizzling  rain  I  found  there  was  no  treat. 
And  though  very  wholesome,  our  nature's  not  so, 
That  if  put  out  in  the  wet  like  the  plants  we  shall  grow. 
But  instead  of  that  we  are  more  likely  to  get 
Into  danger  by  being  so  much  out  in  the  wet, 
And  even  if  we  are,  we  all  have  a  great  loathing 
To  appear,  like  the  Indians,  in  their  natural  clothing : 
It  came  steadily  down,  and  I  had  a  great  doubt 
Whether  we  should  be  able  this  day  to  go  out ; 
For  to  Aber  we  had  intended  by  the  train  to  proceed. 
But  it  rained  very  much,  and  it  is  tiresome,  indeed, 
To  have  to  stop  in  the  house  all  the  wearisome  day, 
Without  any  thing  to  chase  our  disappointment  away. 

When  I  arrived  at  our  apartments,  in  the  sitting-room  1 
Was  very  industriously  employed ;  in  the  window  she  had 
And  seated  on  the  sill  she  was  drinking  in  there 
The  ozone  well  mixed  up  with  the  freshening  air. 
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But  had  it  been  fine  then  she'd  much  rather  prefer 

To  go  out — ^which  would  be  more  congenial  to  her — 

For  a  walk  before  breakfast  along  the  shore  of  the  bay 

Or  any  where  else  that  should  come  in  the  way, 

Or  perhaps  for  a  ride — she  always  takes  care  to  come  in 

A  few  minutes  before  the  breakfast  is  to  begin, 

For  however  keen  at  any  time  may  be  her  appetite 

It  seemed  to  require  but  little  to  set  it  all  right. 

And  at  other  times  her  desire  to  eat  was  so  small 

That  she  took  very  often  scarcely  any  thin|[  at  all ; 

But  long  girls  like  her  generally  think  they  require 

Nothing  hardly  at  meals,  but  what  they  may  desire 

Is  perhaps  very  different,  and  the  slim  ones  will  say 

That  their  graceful  forms  will  in  no  kind  of  a  way 

Keep  their  shape  if  they  do  not  take  good  care  to  eat 

As  little  as  it  is  possible  of  any  kind  of  meat ; 

And  to  come  up  to  the  fashionable  notion  of  taste 

It  is  not  well  to  cultivate  too  much  thickness  of  waist, 

Because  it  may  be  that,  when  a  gurPs  given  away. 

That  has  assisted  to  bring  her  young  suitor  to  bay. 

And  the  magnet  of  human  affection  at  length  has  secured 

A  mixture  'of  joy  iind  love  which,  to  be  properly  endured,. 

From  some  other  kind  of  alloy  never  is  wholly  free. 

Which  subject  to  trial  and  sorrow  is  certain  to  be. 

The  clock  had  struck  nine,  but  the  dull  murky  air 
Did  not  please  them  at  all,  so  in  utter  despair 
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They  thought  it  much  wiser  not  to  get  up  too  soon. 
As  their  plans  for  the  day  to  the  winds  may  be  strewn  ; 
To  Aber  we  all  thought  of  going,  which  would  not  be  in  Vi 
For  we  might  get  there  now  by  the  twelve  o'clock  train. 

Whilst  having  our  breakfast  the  rain  came  down  fast, 
The  air  was  cool  and  the  clouds  high,  so  that  at  last 
It  might  turn  out  fine  ;  little  Nellie  sat  still, 
Very  happy  in  herself  or  scratching  fleas  out  at  will 
If  she  had  any  at  all,  but  I  don't  think  that's  true, 
For  as  she  was  alit^ost  starved  I  suppose  they  would  rue 
The  day  when  they  came  her  hairy  lodgings  to  take. 
And  which  they  will  feel  they  through  need  must  forsake, 
They  would  find  nothing  to  eat,  for  the  soil  is  so  bare, 
That  naught  else  but  starvation  could  be  recognized  there 
And  she  fidgetted  about,  and  then  looked  so  wise. 
With  the  bundle  of  hair  falling  over  her  eyes. 

Cecil  was  busy  braiding  and  Trot  was  tatting  away, 
Which  seemed  all  they  had  got  to  amuse  them  this  day, 
But  twelve  o'clock  came, — still  the  rain  from  on  high 
Threw  cold  water  on  hope  and  disfigured  the  sky  ; 
Two  thousand  excursionists,  so  we  had  heard  some  one  sa 
From  different  parts  were  expected  this  day 
By  the  twelve  o'clock  train,  who  intend,  it  is  said, 
To  enjoy  their  picnicing  upon  the  Orms  Head, 
And  clambering  up  those  most  health-inspiring  heights 
Will  be  one  of  the  chief  of  the  excursion's  delights. 
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Trot  and  Cecil  went  out  to  see  what  they  could  get, 
For  no  dinner  they'd  have  if  they  stopped  for  the  wet ; 
We  thought  of  rump  steak,  for  we  heard  some  one  say, 
The  landlady,  I  think,  that  Friday  was  the  day 
To  get  it  at  Llandudno,  but  none  could  be  procured. 
Because  it  was  said  that  the  hotels  had  secured 
All  that  there  happened  to  be,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  had 
Were  chops,  broad  beans  and  potatoes,  and  these  we  were  glad 
To  get,  which  was  the  last  chance  we  might  find, 
So  it  was  better  to  take  them  than  leave  them  behind. 

After  dinner  we  thought  we  would  go  for  a  stroll 
Along  the  side  of  the  sea,  where  underneath  the  waves  roll 
And  dash  against  the  cliff — so  we  did  coming  back, 
But  going  we  pursued  quite  a  different  track. 
For  we  crossed  to  Pynmynydd,  and  again  towards  the  sea, 
Then  along  the  cliff  walks,  where  for  half  a  mile  we 
Went  on,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  seats  by  the  side 
Of  this  height,  and  looked  on  the  expanse  far  and  wide. 
And  afterwards  rising,  went  a  little  further,  and  then 
Thought  it  was  time  for  us  to  turn  back  again ; 
We  heard  voices  beyond  us  whilst  going  along. 
And  soon  came  up  to  some  people  engaged  in  a  song. 
Both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seated  just  under  the  height, 
All  in  a  row  side  by  side,  and  they  seemed  to  be  quite 
Bleased  with  their  own  voices,  and  also  to  go  through  it 
As  if  they  considered  themselves  the  ones  that  could  do  it, 
u 
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The  path  being  narrow  we  had  just  passed  slowly  by, 

When  a  man  in  black  called  to  me,  but  I  did  not  see  why 

It  was  necessary  to  understand,  and  so  kept  doggedly  on 

Till  out  of  all  sight  arid  hearing  we  had  gohe, 

And  I  thought  as  I  cont^mplatied  the  mdh's  white  cravat 

That  he'd  probably  want  something  'dropped  into  his  hat, 

Not  that  I  cared  much,  but  ih  so  beggarly  ^  way 

It  seemed  to  be  held  out— for  what  eftd  I  can't  say,   ' 

Excepting  that  it  were  to  raise  funds  to  discharge 

The  expenses  of  church -building,  which  are  usually  large. 

They  sang  pretty  well,"  aind  the  time  seemed  correct. 
Which  is  hard  to  obtain— and  a  no  small  defect, 
For  voices  out  of  tune  much  the  pleasure  do  mar 
Of  listening  to  pieces  which  for  that  reason  are 
A  discord  on  the  ear,  arid  to  one  versed  in  song 
Or  musical  harmony  it  sounds  unpleasantly  wrong, 
But  to  others  it's  no  matter,  for  instruments  rough, 
Never  mind  how  they  sound,  are  agreeable  enough — •' 
They  require  no  unison — as  long  as  they  make 
Noise  enough  to  attract  and  keep  fully  awake 
The  incentive  for  enjoyment,  so  as  by  that  to  fulfil 
The  task  of  not  allowing  any  one  to  keep  still. 

We  kept  on  our  way,  and  soon  got  back  again. 
To  the  hill,  where  we  saw  the  magic  lantern  quite  plain,       i 
When  we  had  passed  it  we  found  that  we  could,  if  we  choosey 
For  the  sum  of  threepence  see  a  number  of  views — 
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Of  landscapes  and  places  that  were  not  far  off  from  here, 
In  which  the  village  of  Llandudno  and  the  bay  do  appear. 

Then  down  the  side  of  the  hill  we  slowly  proceeded. 
And  a  pathway  soon  led  to  the  place  that  we  needed — 
The  road  where  the  baths  were — not  far  from  the  pier, 
Along  which  we  walked  back,  for  bur  tea-time  was  near  ; 
We  arrived  at  Sydenham  House,  where,  in  Most3m  Street, 
We  have  our  apartments,  and  then  we  all  joyfully  meet 
At  the  tea-table,  and  after  resting  we  each  draw  up  a  chair 
Very  much  delighted  to  find  that  all  is  laid  ready  there, 
Excepting  the  teapot, — and  when  that  had  come  in. 
You  can't  think  how  eager  we  all  then  were  to  begin. 
For  being  very  hungry,  our  mastication  was  so  strong. 
That  all  the  food  was  reduced  to  not  much  before  long. 

Soon  after  we  had  done  we  received  information 
That  we  must  look  sharp,  or  probably,  to  our  vexation. 
We  might  very  probably  find  there  was  nothing  to  eat. 
And  that  all  the  butchers  had  sold  out  their  meat, 
For  another  flight  of  excursionists  were  coming  this  way, 
To  settle  here  for  some  hours  and  pick  up  what  they  may 
In  the  shape  of  enjoyment,  but  with  that  not  satisfied. 
For  the  fat  of  the  land  they  always  involuntarily  sighed, 
And  occasionally  managed  to  leave  the  locality  so  clear 
Of  all  food,  even  including  stale  tobacco  and  beer ; 
So  what  there  will  be  on  Sunday  it's  hard  just  now  to  tell, 
But  a  slight  panic  for  some  here  may  succeed  very  well — 
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Which  is  not  a  bright  prospect — but,  nevertheless,  for  a  da 
It  might  be  perhaps  beneficial  in  a  sanitary  way  : 
The  reason  of  this  piece  of  caution  is,  we  are  told, 
That  no  doubt  to-morrow  everything  will  be  sold 
Before  twelve  o'clock,  after  which  this  inpouring  race 
Like  locusts  will  not  have  left  a  bit  of  food  in  the  place. 

Unfortunate  indeed  !  for  in  the  morning  early,  they  say. 
Fifteen  hundred  excursionists  will  arrive  for  the  day 
At  Llandudno,  to  roam  about  the  Orms  Head — a  nice  trej 
For  every  one  of  the  hotels  will  have  bought  up  the  meat^ 
x\nd  again,  very  likely  they  will  have  their  own  price. 
Whatever  it  may  be  :  this  news  will  probably  entice 
Cecil  to  rise  early  this  once,  otherwise  she  will  know 
That  all  provisions  were  disposed  of  a  few  minutes  ago ; 
She  pricked  up  her  ears — and  we  all  soon  went  in, 
Full  of  the  stir  of  to-morrow,  and  then  we  begin 
A  quiet  rubber  of  whist,  in  which  Carl  and  Trot 
Were  partners,  and  they  the  advantage  soon  got, 
Though  we  tried  hard,  you  can  believe,  all  the  same, 
But  to  keep  up  their  spirits  we  gave  them  the  game. 
For  we  were  only  twice  beaten  ;  and  then  each  of  us  said 
As  the  hour  was  so  late  we  would  now  go  to  bed. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17. 

Trip  to  Aber — The  glen  and  waterfall — Tlye  Bulkeley  Arms — 
Walk  to  the  sands — Return  to  tea — StroU  by  moonlight. 

I  AWOKE,  and  the  darkness  had  just  taken  its  flight, 

And  almost  blotted  out  were  all  the  traces  of  night 

When  day  broke,  and  the  sun  as  he  rose  from  his  bed 

Soon  encircled  the  horizon  in  a  vesture  of  red  ; 

Nature  seemed  so  refreshed  and  the  sky  looked  so  clear 

That  I  thought  it  too  bad  to  be  lying  in  bed  here. 

So  about  six  o'clock  I  began  rubbing  my  eyes, 

V.'hich  folks  sometimes  do  when  they  are  going  to  rise, 

Then  I  got  up  and  went  out,  and  the  flood  of  red  light 

As  it  grew  still  in  tenser  made  all  objects  more  bright, 

Which  gave  to  the  mountains  such  a  glorious  tinge 

As  to  seem  through  the  mist  like  a  fine  edging  of  fringe, 

Then  a  pale  purple  hue  on  the  hill  sides  were  seen, 

Interspersed  with  a  shade  of  red  mixed  with  green, 

Which  shewed  off"  the  effects  of  the  mom's  roseate  hue 

On  these  bright  verdurous  slopes,  and  a  beautiful  view 

Of  the  diff*erent  colours  as  they  harmoniously  blend 

According  to  position,  did  most  objects  transcend, 

For  in  the  returning  of  day  all  these  effects  are  most  clear 

When  the  dewdrops  off  the  grass  do  at  once  disappear. 
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I  walked  leisurely  on,  and  the  beach  I  could  see 
Where  the  river,  the  Conway,  flows  sometimes  so  free, 
But  when  the  tide  rises  it  is  overwhelmed,  and  then 
It  is  some  time  before  you  are  able  to  see  it  again, 
But  now  the  scene  was  delightful,  for  th6  water  so  clear 
Was  like  a  mirror,  in  which  you  could  see  occasionally  appe< 
The  reflection  of  various  objects,  but  chiefly  the  hue 
From  the  tremendous  ceiling  above  of  ethereal  blue, 
And  as  it  was  somewhat  cool  and  transparent  the  air,; 
It  indicated  that  the  frost  had  been  lingering  there, 
Which  could  not  have  stayed  for  any  very  long  time 
Or  its  presence  must  then  have  been  published  in  rime. 

At  ten  minutes  past  seven  up  towards  Sydenham  House 
I  walked — it  was  closed,  and  all  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
So  back  again  up  the  street  to  the  Church  Walks  I  went, 
And  in  my  way  saw  a  cow,  which  looked  quite  content. 
Though  a  woman  was  milking  her — but  at  times  they  turn  ft 
And  may  all  at  once  frisk  about  and  kick  over  the  pail ; 
But  this  was  a  black  one,  and  seemed  extremely  demure, 
And  took  it  all  quietly— how  very  good,  to  be  sure ; 
It  was  pleasing  to  see,  for  not  often  I  dare  say 
Can  this  be  going  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way 
Except  at  early  mom,  and  every  day  when  it  is  fair, 
A  cow  is  brought  down  for  the  same  purpose  there. 

Then  I  turned  and  walked  back,  and  having  got  to  the  dc 
Went  up  stBirs,  and  did  not  go  out  any  more 
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Before  breakfast,  but  found  something  presently  to  do—  "^ ' 
To  recal  the  incidents  of  yesterday  so  that  a  few 
May  be  taken  note  of ;  I  had  observed  that  the  tide 
Was  coming  in  quickly,  for  on  almost  eveiy  side 
The  stream  began  filling,  till  at  length  it  will  meet 
And  be  combined  with  the  sea  in  one  very  large  sheet. 

And  while  I  am  busy  in  this  room  writing  here/ 
Little  Nellie  is  seated  bn  the  window-sill  near, 
Outside  in  the  sun,  making  much  of  the  glow 
That  in  streams  from  above  on  her  body  do  flow. 

Then  they  caikie  down  one  by  one,  and  very  soon  got 
All  the  eatables  in,  for  they  were  certainly  not 
Inclined  much  to  qukrrel  with  the  early  mom's  fare 
Although  they  had  not  yet  taken  in  the  fresh  air 
Excepting  what  from  the  window  may  happen  to  blow, 
But  whether  it's  so  genuine  may  be  difficult  to  know. 

We  had  our  breakfast  at  nine,  and  that  being  done  then 
We  waited  in  doors  till  about  a  quarter  past  tep, 
When  we  walked  to  the  station,  took  our  tickets,  and  found 
Our  way  into  the  train,  for  of  course  we  were  bound 
For  some  place  or  other,  so  to  Aber  we  went. 
For  to  see  the  great  waterfall  it  was  our  intent 

On  our  journey  three  tunnels  we  had  to  pass  through. 
Each  took  up  some  few  minutes,  and  the  beautiful  blue 
That  the  smooth  sea  reflected  from  the  heavens  on  high 
Discovered  that  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
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After  we  had  arrived  there  we  very  soon  found 
It  not  much  of  a  place,  but  the  country  around 
And  the  glen  and  the  waterfall  were  about  all,  in  fact. 
That  to  this  small  place  did  the  people  attract. 

Along  a  road  rather  winding  we  directed  our  course,        * 
Which  led  to  the  bridge,  where  a  noise,  very  hoarse, 
Of  water  rushing  over  small  rocks,  which  appear 
Like  minute  cataracts,  at  once  greeted  the  ear. 
It  was  colourlessly  transparent,  and  its  rippling  sound 
Was  very  pleasant  among  the  currents  that  gurgled  around. 
And  the  spaces  between  the  large  stones  and  the  small 
Created  a  diversity  of  discord  that  is  agreeable  to  all 
Who  under  such  circumstances  have  the  happiness  to  hear 
The  gushing  of  rills  and  cascades  both  far  off  and  near  ; 
For  objects  of  all  kinds,  as  in  disorder  they  lie, 
Give  variety  to  the  view  and  presents  nature  to  the  eye 
In  so  untiring  an  aspect,  that  as  often  as  you  behold 
The  same  objects  again  something  fresh  will  unfold. 
For  it  is  all  full  of  life — but  the  still  beauty  of  art 
Is  uniformly  the  same,  and  its  effects  soon  depart, 
For  you  get  weary  of  viewing  and  even  do  not  trace 
The  exquisite  beauty  an  artist  might  see  in  a  face 
Cut  out  of  the  marble,  whose  ideas  may  transcend 
Even  nature,  when  the  fancy  becomes  in  the  end 
So  warped  that  in  his  overstrained  vehemence  he  tries 
Whether  the  perfection  of  his  object  he  cannot  spiritualize ; 
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f  any  thing  lifeless  you  tire,  for  without  change  it  soon  vexes 

o  see  the  same  thing  so  often,  and  then  it  rather  perplexes 

Hien  the  look  is  so  vacant,  and  the  same  settled  stare 

s  all  the  token  of  life  you  may  hope  to  get  there ; 

rt  is  only  imitation,  but  some  seem  to  worship  it  so 

hat  to  very  great  lengths  they  will  frequently  go, 

.nd  would  with  existence  their  speculations  invest 

ls  forms  in  which  the  imagination  is  never  at  rest, 

knd  so  high  is  its  colouring  that  you  can  hardly  define 

)r  even  discover  any  thing  that  is  like  an  outline, 

)ut  what  there  may  be  is  enough  to  pierce  through 

The  mist  so  as  to  discover  a  form  to  the  view  ; 

But  the  panorama  of  nature,  so  subject  to  change, 

May  be  now  as  astounding  as  then  it  is  strange. 

For  you  never  can  see  it  to  one  thing  only  confined. 

As  the  food's  always  fresh  it  supplies  to  the  mind. 

When  we  came  to  the  bridge  we  could  hear  something  more 
Than  the  rush  of  small  streams — the  precipitous  roar 
Of  the  great  impetuous  fall,  where  from  above  no  few  feet 
The  clear  foaming  waters  collect  and  descend  in  one  sheet. 

Having  got  past  the  bridge  we  then  came  to  a  stile, 
Over  which  we  went  into  the  fields,  and  for  some  little  while 
We  walked  on  the  path,  which  seemed  endless,  and  led 
Very  near  to  the  stream,  from  whose  watery  bed 
The  like  sounds  proceeded  we  had  heard  not  long  before 
^rom  the  bridge  where  slight  cataracts  mildly  did  roar; 
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Through  thfese  interminable  fields,  which  we  found  did  not  e 
Till  we  came  to  the  fall,  by  the  same  path  did  we  wend 
Our  way— now  and  then  did  the  streamlet  appear, 
Sometimes  a  little  distance  off  and  at  others  quite  near 
And  almost  close  to  our  noses,  and  then  in  that  case 
We  either  drank  of  the  water  or  else  bathed  each  the  face, 
For  the  day  was  so  hot,  and  the  moisture  so  sweet 
Seemed  to  take  away  our  fatigue  and  diminish  the  heat. 

Sometimes  all  at  once  the  path  led  up  a  hill, 
And  a  thick  wood  intervening  the  noise  of  each  rill 
Would  be  lost  far  beneath,  and  then  only  the  roar 
Of  water  a  short  distance  off  as  downwards  it  did  pour, 
And  in  time  it  would  change,  when  close  to  your  feet 
The  stream  bubbling  along  you  would  suddenly  meet ; 
We  got  near  to  the  fall,  from  whose  very  great  height 
The  water  descending  looked  like  a  foam  of  pure  white. 
Which  over  a  precipice  more  than  sixty  feet  high 
Comes  down  almost  straight,  and,  when  you  are  nigh, 
With  such  thundering  force  that  you  can  feel  the  cool  air 
As  it  seemed  to  rise  from  below  lazily  lingering  there. 
Which  all  the  time  cast  such  a  humid  dampness  around 
As  would  make  people  feel  hoarse,  or  as  if  they  had  found 
That  too  much  of  a  good  thing  will  not  always  do — 
An  observation,  I  think,  noticed  perhaps  but  by  few, 
For  it  very  often  turns  out  that  the  case  of  the  many 
Is  that  they  have  either  too  much  or  else  don't  get  any, 
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And  these  will  find  out  in  the  end,  to  their  cost, 

That  sometimes  advice  being  taken  turns  out  nothing  lost — 

But  indulging  too  much  in  any  thing  is  usually  bad, 

And  though  such  cooling  medicine  may  very  easily  be  had, 

Still  it  is  one  that  you  should  very  cautiously  touch. 

For  however  little  you  take  that  may  perhaps  be  too  much 

At  certain  times  of  the  year,  but  in  weather  so  hot 

A  slight  refreshener  like  this  cannot  hurt  you  one  jot 

On  the  way  to  the  falls  you*d  hardly  notice  the  height, 
For,  as  you  are  unconsciously  ascending,  it  is  lost  to  the  sight, 
And  until  you  arrive  at  the  falls  you  don't  know 
What  a  distance  you  may  be  from  the  level  below. 
And  in  one  or  two  places  you  may  get  a  nice  view 
Of  some  trees  with  the  afternoon's  sun  peeping  through. 

We  arrived  at  the  stream's  head,  where  a  deep  glassy  pool 
Cuts  us  off  from  the  fall,  and  the  air,  fresh  and  cool, 
Reminds  you  of  the  temperature  that  one  may  often  perceive 
In  early  November — damp  and  moist,  as  at  eve ; 
But  we  crossed  just  below,  over  a  path  of  large  stones. 
Jumping  from  one  to  the  other,  where  we  might  break  our  bones 
If  we  happened  to  slip — or  plunge  into  the  stream. 
Which  would  not  be  so  pleasant  perhaps  as  it  might  seem. 
For  the  depth  is  uncertain  in  many  places  and  where. 
To  be  floundering  about  in  persons  don't  seem  to  care. 
As  the  small  rocks  are  so  numerous — and  again  I  am  told, 
That  the  water  there  is  always  a  great  deal  too  cold 
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For  any  one  to  swim  in,  and  those  who  have  a  desire, 
If  they  venture,  will  get  more  ills  than  they  require. 

We  got  over  quite  safe  ;  the  spray  in  one  part  did  fall 
In  the  form  of  a  shower  and  nicely  sprinkled  us  all, 
It  was  like  a  heavy  Scotch  mist — and  the  huge  rushing  soun 
Of  the  torrent  as  it  dashed  o'er  the  precipitous  ground 
Had  such  a  deafening  effect  that  Cecil,  somewhat  afraid 
Did  not  like  to  go  down,  for  the  humid  rocks  made 
Her  fear  lest  she  should  slip,  so  the  freshening  air 
In  fancy  she  could  enjoy  while  she  thought  herself  there, 
So  upwards  she  went,  and  on  the  grass  at  the  top 
Of  the  ledge  she  sat  down,  and  said  there  she  should  stop; 
It  sloped  gradually  towards  the  bank  of  the  current  below 
Where  tiny  falls  of  water  from  amid  the  rocks  flow; 
From  this  place  could  be  seen  in  its  fury  and  force 
That  immense  stream  of  water  which  is  pursuing  its  course 
And  rushing  over  the  cataract,  where  a  deep  pool  below 
Receives  it,  and  then  down  with  the  stream  it  doth  flow. 
Till  its  course  in  the  end  it  so  far  onward  pursues 
That  in  the  sea's  vast  expanse  itself  it  cannot  but  lose ; 
Then  up  the  slope  we  ascended,  and,  having  got  to  the  top, 
On  the  grass  we  sat  down,  and,  as  long  as  we  can  stop, 
We  enjoy  the  undulating  scenery  around  us,  and  then 
Our  eye  is  wandering  back  to  the  flowing  water  again. 
For  a  large  black  dog  that  we  had  noticed  before 
Close  to  the  edge  we  now  perceived  swimming  o'er 
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A  small  portion  of  it,  which  in  one  part  you  can  see 
Is  interrupted  by  rocks,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  be 
Of  all  sorts  of  sizes — and  to  swim  in  between 
Is  a  difficulty  which  may  be  neither  thought  of  nor  seen. 
For  what  is  concealed  underneath  you  cannot  possibly  tell 
Unless  you  can,  like  this  dog,  manage  to  swim  over  as  well ; 
He  did  not  seem  much  to  relish  it,  for  there  were  also 
Slippery  rocks,  in  between  which  he  had  rather  not  go, 
As  though  he  smelt  danger,  and  the  uncertainty,  no  doubt. 
Of  the  depth  here  and  there  he  could  not  well  make  out, 
Or  the  taste  of  the  water,  though  temptingly  clear, 
May  be  stronger  of  iron  than  the  stream  that  flows  near. 

To  two  youths  on  a  rock  some  bits  of  biscuit  we  threw, 
For  Cecil  wanted  to  see  what  this  animal  could  do 
In  the  way  of  swimming,  but  he  had  been  in  before 
And  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  try  it  any  more, 
He  went  a  short  distance — his  manner  seemed  to  say 
There  was  something  he  did  not  much  like  in  the  way. 
It  might  have  been  this — as  further  into  the  pool 
He  swam  the  water  became  more  unpleasantly  cool. 
And  as  the  rocks  were  all  slippery  and  very  awkward  in  size, 
To  paddle  among  them  was  dangerous  amusement  likewise, 
And  to  cling  to  their  sides  was  what  he  could  not  well  do, 
For  they  were  wet  and  had  not  been  formed  with  that  view ; 
The  biscuit  was  thrown  in  where  the  cool  water  lay 
Darkly  under  the  height,  but  the  dog  turned  away, 
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And  these  youths  seemed  to  think,  as  they  sat  at  their  ease, 

That  the  animal  ought  to  do  just  as  they  please, 

So  they  took  him  by  force  and  threw  him  into  the  pool, 

He  seemed  somewhat  annoyed  though  apparently  cool, 

But  what  had  been  thrown  in  did  not  tempt  him,  I  suppose. 

For  at  it  he  most  contemptuously  turned  up  his  nose. 

And  took  care  not  to  touch  it,  but  in  a  minute  turned  round. 

And  with  some  little  trouble  got  again  on  dry  ground  ; 

He  seemed  perfectly  at  ease,  and  was  snubbed,  I  must  say. 

Because  he  had  determined  to  have  his  own  way 

As  much  as  it  was  convenient,  but  he  did  not  get  thrown 

In  again,  for  they  prudently  let  him  alone. 

After  this  we  turned  back — along  a  path  through  the  grass, 
By  the  side  of  the  stream,  down  the  hill  we  did  pass, 
And  walked  on  some  distance,  then  found  out  that  the  way 
Was  so  round  about  it  might  perhaps  lead  us  astray. 
So  we  walked  by  the  water,  for  we  wanted  to  try 
To  cross  over  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  ourselves  dry ; 
From  one  stone  to  another  we  had  to  discover  our  way. 
And  calculate  whether  we  could,  in  the  position  they  lay. 
Step  on  them  without  slipping,  and  if  we  could  not, 
Try  again  until  a  more  certain  footing  we  had  got ; 
It  puzzled  us  much,  but  that  seemed  the  sole  course 
That  was  open  to  us,  for  the  stream  with  great  force 
Rushed  between  stones  of  all  sizes,  not  formed  to  invite 
Feminine  feet,  that  trip  on  with  such  careless  delight ; 
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I  had  strayed  from  the  rest,  and  some  distance  I  went 
Along  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  at  the  time  fully  intent 
On  finding  some  place  to  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
With  nobody  but  myself  to  trust  to  as  a  guide ; 
It  was  very  tempting  in  some  parts,  but  decidedly  I, 
Seeing  they  were  uncertain,  did  not  venture  to  try. 
For  stepping  upon  stones  that  seem  so  much  inclined 
To  give  way  all  at  once  was  not  at  all  to  my  mind. 
Several  did  so  upon  trial — I  had  to  take  some  little  care 
In  selecting  a  standing,  so  that  when  stationed  there 
I  could  be  sure  of  its  firmness  before  I  again  tried 
To  test  further  the  way  to  gain  the  opposite  side. 
For  the  stream  filling  so  rapidly  from  the  immense  flow 
Of  water  caused  by  the  fall  we  must  not  be  too  slow 
In  our  endeavours  to  cross,  for  if  you  should  fail  then 
It  may  be  some  weeks  before  you  can  try  it  again, 
For  the  weather  is  the  index  by  which  you  must  go 
If  the  state  of  the  cataract  it  is  necessary  to  know. 

I  thought  I  had  discovered  a  way — but  by  trying  to  keep 
Along  by  the  stream  I  found  myself  soon  in  a  deep  ' 

And  dense  wood,  thickly  covered  with  brambles  and  fern. 
And  the  ground  very  uncertain,  as  I  afterwards  leam ; 
For  I  came  to  a  hedge  so  close  to  the  brook's  side 
As  to  admit  of  no  path  between,  I  got  over,  and  then  tried 
To  go  a  step  or  two  further,  when  in  the  midst  of  long  grass 
I  found  myself  all  at  once — so  I  stood  still,  just  to  pass 
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A  moment  or  two  in  reflection — the  ground  was  like  clay, 
But  of  an  inviting  appearance  and  rather  apt  to  give  way ; 
It  was  thick  slimy  mud,  and  a  very  nice  treat 
To  find  it  heavy  like  lead  when  it  stuck  to  your  feet ; 
At  last  I  got  free,  and  in  a  somewhat  doubtful  mood 
As  the  length  of  the  way  on  ray  thoughts  did  intrude — 
I  paused,  looked  about,  but  nothing  whatever  I  saw 
Except  trees,  and  they  just  at  this  time  seemed  a  bore, 
So  I  went  leisurely  on,  and  sought  still  higher  ground. 
From  whence  it  was  likely  some  tracks  might  be  found 
Of  individuals,  or  in  the  distance  any  object  discerned 
And  distinguished,  that  from  it  the  right  way  could  be  leame 

When  I  got  higher  up  I  looked  round  far  and  wide 
To  see  if  any  bits  of  humanity  could  be  descried, 
I  saw  some  afar  off,  and  then  I  had  not  a  doubt 
They  were  they,  for  one  of  them  pulled  an  handkerchief  out 
And  waved  it  in  the  air,  and  then  I  began  to  feel  sure 
That  perseverance  at  last  would  provide  its  own  cure. 

I  walked  down  to  the  water,  and  very  soon  found. 
After  going  some  way  and  inspecting  the  ground, 
A  spot  I  thought  I  could  cross,  and  I  saw  about  half  way 
A  very  small  island  of  grass  in  the  centre  there  lay. 
With  the  water  all  round  it,  so  exceedingly  clear. 
And  bubbling  away  among  the  stones  that  lay  near ; 
Beyond  this  it  was  puzzling,  so  what  more  could  I  do 
Than  avoid  stepping-stones  and  walk  quietly  through, 
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\nd  the  other  side  gained,  up  above  I  could  see 
\  feminine  face  looking  down  over  the  bushes  at  me, 
5o  I  began  climbing  the  side,  which  was  nearly  upright, 
^nd  by  making  steps  here  and  there  I  contrived  to  mount  quite 
^s  easily  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  that  was  glad 
To  hold  on  by  any  small  bushes  he  occasionally  had 
The  good  luck  to  discover,  for  in  some  places  it  was  found 
To  be  damp,  so  that  every  now  and  then  the  ground 
Would  be  soft  and  slippery, — and  when  a  step  you  had  tried 
And  perhaps  gained,  back  again  you  would  as  suddenly  slide ; 
And  so  I  arrived  at  the  top,  where  I  had  to  get  through 
A  rather  thick  blackberry  hedge,  which  I  contrived  soon  to  do, 
Though  not  without  some  evidence  of  its  natural  defences. 
The  prickles,  that  at  times  painfully  enlivened  the  senses ; 
I  had  got  partly  clear  when  there  appeared  to  my  sight 
A  place  somewhat  more  open,  and  with  feelings  more  light 
And  a  little  assistance,  without  either  a  scratch  or  a  tear, 
I  got  over  quite  safe,  for  there  was  nothing  else  there 
But  these  arms  covered  with  thorns,  and  which,  being  long, 
When  thickly  entwined  make  a  barrier  exceedingly  strong. 
And  as  they  spring  back  instead  of  letting  you  go 
They  close  on  you  immediately — and  more  especially  so 
If  there  are  many  of  them,  for  then  to  get  through 
Might  be  easier  to  imagine  than  it  would  be  to  do ; 
But  when  you  are  obliged  you  can  oftener  perhaps  say 
That  there  must  be  a  will  in  order  to  find  out  a  way  : 
w 
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But  you  should  manage  to  cut  them  so  as  to  provide 
For  the  avoidance  of  harm  you  may  get  from  each  side, 
Or  else  find  a  place,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so, 
Where  in  between  them  you  may  be  just  able  to  go, 
But  when  they  get  at  you  the  thorns  hold  you  so  fast, 
That  it  requires  great  care  to  go  without  injury  past ; 
You  would  think  that  such  brambles  were  meant  to  keep  ou 
Thieves  and  trespassers  only,  and  not  to  be  closing  about 
The  path  of  innocent  people  who  have  perhaps  lost  their  wa 
And  have  got  to  discover  it  again  as  they  may. 

Being  now  altogether  we  went  on  our  way  straight. 
Until,  doubting  the  track,  some  few  moments  we  wait 
To  consider — and  then  very  nearly  went  wrong. 
Which  some  objects  prevented  as  we  were  going  along, — 
"  We  never  saw  this  when  we  came ;  sure  the  way 
Must  be  still  higher  up,"  Trot  and  Cecil  did  say ; 
"  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  we  had  better  go  back, 
For  as  we  were  coming  I  did  not  notice  this  track ; 
These  places  I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  seeing, 
Or  even  these  hedges" — the  whole  of  the  way  being 
An  open  path  right  through  an  immense  undulating  plain, 
The  conclusion  of  which  we  might  have  looked  for  in  vain ; 
"  No ;"  said  Trot,  "  I  am  certain  we  never  were  here  ; 
It*s  such  an  odd  place,  and  it  looks  rather  queer." 

We  went  across  a  small  field,  where,  at  the  far  end 
Stood  a  cottage  and  pigs,  but  our  way  did  extend 
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Through  another,  and  I  think  then  we  entered  a  gate 
By  a  pathway  which  was  not  uncommonly  straight, 
And  if  we  did  not  go  back  it  appeared  to  our  sight 
That  this  track  would  lead  us  any  way  but  the  right : 
As  there  were  two  paths,  it  was  somewhat  perplexing 
To  tell  which  was  ours,  and  it  was  also  rather  vexing 
To  find  that  the  directions  seemed  so  much  the  same. 
So  all  we  had  got  to  do  was  our  ignorance  to  blame. 

Then  we  altered  our  course,  and  across  the  field  went, 
And  came  into  the  path  that  we  were  so  intent 
On  pursuing  at  first,  and  when  we  had  got  to  it. 
By  the  objects  around  us  we  immediately  knew  it. 
And  then  being  satisfied  that  the  right  way  was  found. 
We  walked  on  very  quickly,  and  very  soon  heard  the  sound 
Of  water  close  to  us,  and  a  short  distance  a-head 
Was  the  bridge ;  and  when  we  had  arrived  there  we  said. 
We  would  go  into  the  cottage  that  stands  just  by  its  side. 
For  Trot  and  Cecil  were  thirsty,  and  they  thought  if  they  tried 
They  could  get  some  new  milk,  and  some  photographs,  too, 
Of  the  glen  or  the  waterfall  they  had  just  been  to  view; 
But  Carl  and  I  went  to  the  window,  and  for  a  little  time  stood 
Looking  in — then  we  entered,  and  the  old  woman  was  so  good 
As  to  bring  out  her  collection  of  views,  just  to  try. 
As  we  had  asked  for  some,  whether  we  intended  to  buy ; 
So  they  were  all  looked  at, — but  before  I  could  see. 
All  the  best  had  been  taken  and  the  rest  left  for  me 
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To  look  at  and  choose  from,  and  having  seen  the  whole  lot — 
About  a  dozen — I  thought  that  I  would  rather  not 
Avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase,  for  I 
Thought  them  too  bad  and  soiled  for  any  person  to  buy : 
When  you  seek  for  any  thing  at  all  in  such  places  as  these 
The  Welsh  women  charge  just  whatever  they  please, 
For,  being  charmed  with  the  country,  very  often  you  may 
Find  that  visitors  locally  will  a  much  higher  price  pay 
To  obtain  a  memento  of  any  place  they  have  seen 
Which  during  any  excursion  at  all  interesting  has  been  : 
So  two  were  bought  at  sixpence  each,  not  so  good,  I  can  say, 
As  those  you  may  get  for  one  penny  in  London  any  day, 

Welsh  people  know  how  to  swear,  and  may  think  it  grand 
To  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  tongue  visitors  cannot  understand. 
But  whether  or  not  they  would'nt  be  particular,  too, 
"WTien  excited  with  passion,  about  what  they  may  do. 
For  though  seemingly  quiet  they  still  have  a  spite 
Against  us,  who  they  think  have  not  treated  them  right. 
For  their  ancestors  had  taught  them  that  it  was  very  wrong 
For  us  to  go  in  and  conquer,  and  then  make  ourselves  strong 
In  the  possession  of  defences  with  the  idea  of  keeping  out 
Or  putting  down  any  natives  who  may  be  roving  about 
With  sinister  motives,  and  thus  try  effectually  to  stop 
The  obstinacy  of  these  people  whose  sole  aim  was  to  prop 
Up,  if  they  could,  that  now  almost  extinct  throne 
Which  some  ages  ago  they  had  believed  was  their  own  : 
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But  there  was  no  new  milk,  and  poor  thirsty  Trot 
Must  needs  go  without ;  so  we  went  on,  and  soon  got 
To  the  Bulkeley  Arms,  which  was  the  only  hotel 
This  locality  can  boast  of,  but  it  was  kept  up  very  well, 
And  was  convenient  for  those  the  fine  weather  brings  out, 
Who  like  something  to  enliven  their  strolling  about. 
For  one  is  apt  to  get  hungry,  and  you  cannot  well  dine 
On  fresh  air  altogether,  tliough  you  may  without  wine. 

The  weather  was  very  agreeable,  for  both  inside  and  out 
Had  the  advantage  of  the  sunshine,  which  added,  no  doubt, 
Very  much  to  the  pleasure  that  visitors  seek  to  enjoy, 
While  they  can  in  such  trips  their  time  cheerfully  employ. 

We  entered  into  a  room  which  appeared  as  if  made 
Extremely  convenient  indeed  for  the  species  of  trade 
That  is  carried  on  here ;  when  at  first  we  came  in 
The  air  of  the  room  was  delightful,  but  as  soon  as  we  begin 
Our  dinner  some  persons  were  in  a  very  querulous  way 
Concerning  the  draught,  so  the  hostess  directly  did  say 
That  they  must  be  kept  closed,  and  thus  to  the  few 
The  majority  have  to  give  way,  which  they  generally  do 
In  such  cases,  where  one  or  two  persons  in  a  crowd 
Can  gain  their  point  only  by  clamouring  out  loud  ; 
As  if  the  mere  healthiness  of  the  enlivening  fresh  air 
Were  only  the  seeds  of  diseases  floating  every  where. 
But  natures  so  peevish  seem  but  willing  to  lie 
And  get  soaked  in  the  pool  of  their  own  privacy, 
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When  trying  to  please  others  will  be  subservient  only  to  whi 
Will  first  satisfy  so  extremely  unpleasant  a  lot  : 
Such  disagreeable  people  ought  surely,  no  doubt, 
Be  all  packed  in  the  same  room  every  time  they  go  out, 
Or  in  one  kept  on  purpose ;  and  that  those  may  agree 
Who  like  to  feel  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  landscape  to  see, 
It  ought  to  be  so  conducted  that  nature  and  the  fresh  air 
You  may  be  allowed  to  partake  of  as  well  as  the  fare. 

Some  are  always  complaining,  and  like  to  give  vent 
To  their  feelings,  and  make  every  one  discontent. 
Who  only  seem  happy  when  they  can  cause  strife. 
And  annoy  those  who  are  making  the  most  of  what  life 
Allows  them  for  recreation ;  I  think,  if  you  please, 
We  are  better  without  such  bad  spirits  as  these  : 
For  if  a  slight  breath  of  air  comes  acoss  a  girl's  face, 
She  thinks  she  must  be  in  a  very  sad  case ; 
The  room  must  be  closed,  and  no  breeze  be  allowed 
To  intrude  on  a  creature  so  fantastic,  and  proud 
Of  what  is  not  her  own,  and  which  probably  may 
Soon  take  wings  to  itself  and  then  vanish  away. 

As  we  gaze  on  one  side  of  the  room  there  we  view 
Three  large  stately  windows  and  a  smaller  one  too ; 
It  was  a  pity  that  these  had  to  be  shut,  and  the  air 
Excluded,  so  that  no  one  could  stop  long  in  there. 
And  then  being  all  closed  the  rooms  soon  became  hot, 
All  through  a  few  selfish  people,  who  were  certainly  not 
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A  little  unsociable,  and  by  whom  a  breath  of  fresh  air 

Was  regarded  as  though  on  its  wings  it  might  bear 

The  germs  of  contagion,  and  peevish  natures  oft  do 

Contrive  somehow  to  see  things  in  so  distorted  a  view 

That  the  only  way  they  can  themselves  ever  please 

Seems  to  be  doing  all  in  their  |)ower  to  harbour  disease, 

When,  if  any  one  oppose,  it  becomes  so  tender  a  point 

And  is  often  the  first  thing  that  helps  to  put  out  of  joint 

Their  tempers,  because  others  will  not  be  the  tools 

Of  those  whose  interest  lies  in  the  observance  of  rules 

That  providence  ne'er  taught — but  the  fair  in  their  passion 

Ever  resolve  to  support  all  the  frivolities  of  fashion, 

And,  as  her  votaries,  their  object  would  be  to  enchain 

Other  spirits,  and  make  them  follow  in  the  same  train, 

And  be  under  her  dominion — and  though  custom  introduces 

Often  what  tends  to  increase  the  stream  of  natural  abuses 

As  to  become  one  corrupt  channel,  still  now  there  is  a  change, 

Which  diminishes  those  evils  that  did  the  morals  derange, 

When  the  obligations  of  society  were  so  strongly  laid  down 

As  tended  to  introduce  either  scandal  or  else  vice  to  a  town. 

These  persons  at  length  departed,  on  which  Cecil  arose, 
And  then  up  went  the  window  and  in  came  the  blows 
Which  the  breezes  rained  on  us  in  a  zephyr-like  form. 
As  if  it  were  intended  to  keep  us  from  getting  too  warm, 
But  they  proved  so  beneficial  as  to  diminish  the  blaze 
Of  the  heat  that  poured  forth  from  the  sun's  burning  rays, 
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And  refreshed  the  landscape  outside — a,  supernatural  feat, 
Accomplished  by  means  with  which  art  cannot  compete ; 
For  she  is  like  a  sun  which  has  no  shine  in  it  at  all, 
But  is  cheerless  and  cold — very  much  like  a  brick  wall 
Or  other  inanimate  block — though  some  will  perhaps  say 
That  you  often  see  in  a  good  statue  the  expression  that  may 
Bring  out  the  spirit  of  existence  and  depict  a  man  as  clear 
As  they  beheld  him  when  alive,  and  not  as  placed  here 
To  be  a  memento  of  one  who  had  made  himself  great, 
Either  in  the  extent  of  his  riches  or  his  use  to  the  state ; 
Or  else  invest  him  with  honours  never  in  his  possession ; 
For  people  do  sometimes — excuse  this  digression — 
Have  virtues  accorded  them  they  can  well  do  without. 
And  which  they  are  never  perhaps  thinking  about ; 
It  is  no  more  than  a  name — but  1  do  not  say  that  all. 
And  probably  only  a  few,  under  this  character  fall. 

Though  sometimes  the  sky  may  be  clothed  in  gloom. 
Still  throughout  nature  there  is  always  plenty  of  room 
For  reflection,  as  in  whatever  mood  she  may  be, 
Something  new  ever  arising  obliges  people  to  see. 
And  observe,  and  remark,  and  from  thence  prophesy 
Good  times,  bad  or  indifferent,  from  the  state  of  the  sky. 

When  first  we  came  in  my  thirst  was  so  great 
That  the  ale  when  it  was  brought  did  not  have  long  to  wait, 
For  I  poured  out  a  glassful— it  was  emptied,  and  then 
Not  feeling  altogether  relieved,  filled  it  up  once  again. 
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And,  having  taken  a  little,  I  very  soon  put  it  down. 

For  Cecil  seemed  to  object,  and  Carl  bestowed  on  me  a  frown. 

For  they  both  appeared  to  think  that  the  next  glass  of  ale 

Must  needs  be  drunk  off  like  the  last  without  fail. 

But  it  was'nt,  for  I  had  just  to  the  edge  put  my  lip, 

Aud  then  set  it  down  on  the  table  after  I  had  taken  a  sip, 

But  it  was  principally  due  to  the  thirst  and  the  heat, 

For  after  my  walk  I  felt  very  nearly  dead  beat, 

And  under  the  circumstances  you  do  not  stop  to  think, 

Because  just  at  that  time  you  are  so  eager  to  drink, 

But  as  the  room  was  almost  full,  it  appears  that  I  ought 

Not  to  have;  been  troubled  just  then  with  destitution  of  thought : 

Thus  when  custom  and  etiquette  once  have  the  sway, 

You  must  sacrifice  to  all  the  maxims  they  convey. 

For  the  tempers  of  people  are  very  apt  to  turn  sour, 

And  then  like  black  clouds  does  the  countenance  lour 

If  your  ideas  of  propriety  do  not  conform  to  the  rules 

That  uphold  all  the  follies  of  fashion's  loose  schools. 

This  farce  being  now  finished  I  next  took  a  seat 
And  sat  quietly  down  to  get  cool,  for  the  heat 
Was  oppressive, — ^and  very  soon  after  the  maid 
Came  up  for  her  orders,  and  then  the  cloth  laid ; 
Everything  having  been  brought  up  we  immediately  set  to. 
And  were  all  very  glad  we  had  got  something  to  do  : 
The  dinner  was  excellent ;  we  had  cold  fowl  and  ham. 
With  mutton  pie,  cucumber,  and  also  roast  lamb ; 
x 
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We  all  drank  ale  except  Trot,  for  which  she  did  not  care, 
But  rather  preferred  to  take  milk  with  her  fare, 
For  they  who  controlled  her  had  so  very  well  taught  her, 
That  you'd  hardly  persuade  her  to  take  anything  but  water. 

On  occasions  like  these,  when  you  begin  to  feel  merry, 
To  keep  yourself  up  perhaps  you  order  some  sherry. 
But  whether  so  or  not,  when  the  servant  came  in 
The  sherry  came  too,  so  I  guessed  it  had  been 
Bespoken  on  the  quiet — and  some  looked  askance 
And  you  could  divine  what  they  meant  by  their  glance, 
Who  w^ith  their  niggardly  notions  seemed  to  take  great  delight 
In  imagining  that  things  cannot  be  at  all  right,  - 
And  whose  sectarian  strictness,  in  making  out  such  cases, 
Obliges  them  to  still  further  elongate  their  faces. 
For  to  see  others  enjoy  themselves  is  not  always  the  forte 
Of  the  religion  up  to  which  many  persons  are  brought, 
Against  whom,  if  they  should  do  so,  a  verdict  comes  in 
Declaring  that  these  also  must  be  the  children  of  sin. 
But  some  while  acting  thus  would  be  only  too  glad 
If  they  could  once  get  the  chance  of  doing  things  just  as  bad. 
And  so,  being  brimful  of  envy,  keep  on  grizzling  away 
Because  other  people  are  much  happier  than  they. 

The  wine  was  said  to  be  good,  and  I  really  can't  see, 
At  three  shillings  the  half  pint  how  else  it  should  be. 
And  even  if  it  were  otherwise  you  must  your  temper  draw  mild, 
For  to  what  you  can't  help  you  have  to  become  reconciled : 
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If  you  object  to  the  price  you  will  find  it's  no  use, 
For  all  you  can  get  will  be  only  some  lame  excuse ; 
But  when  your  little  account  you  most  graciously  pay, 
The  host,  if  you  ask  him,  will  then  perhaps  give  away 
What  information  he  can,  for  the  glitter  of  gold 
Helps  to  unfetter  the  tongue,  as  I  have  often  been  told. 

If  you  are  fond  of  pleasure  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
To  spend  money,  for  these  two  are  as  closely  combined 
As  husband  and  wife — for  you  know  it  seems  right 
That  every  one  should  subscribe  to  his  cup  of  delight. 
For  this  maxim  is  clear — as  most  perhaps  will  say — 
That  enjoyment's  an  article  for  which  you  must  pay, 
For  then  there's  a  reminder  which  will  soon  let  you  know 
When  it's  quite  full  enough,  so  that  it  shall  not  overflow ; 
But  he  who  cares  not  at  all  and  takes  but  litde  heed, 
In  the  gulf  of  perdition  must  be  far  gone  indeed. 

Whatever  money  on  wholesome  recreation  is  spent 
Leaves  behind  no  regret,  for  the  mind  is  content ; 
But  money  that's  lent  is  oftentimes  thrown  away, 
Which  you  have  to  recover  again  as  you  may. 
And  is  a  source  of  anxiety  until  you  at  last  get  to  know 
That  it  would  be  much  better  for  you  to  let  it  all  go. 
Than  keep  on  lamenting  when  you  see  only  too  plain 
The  intention — that  you  never  shall  have  it  again. 

Honesty  is  a  word  used  by  all  kinds  of  men  now,   \ 
And  which  you  can  manage  to  define  any  how ; 
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It  is  used  as  a  cloak  by  many  of  those  who  purloin, 
Until  they  can  turn  all  their  pilferings  to  coin, 
But  they  are  always  in  fear  lest  the  cat  should  get  out 
Of  the  bag,  and  people  discover  what  they  are  about 

Along  with  our  sherry  we  had  bread  and  cheese. 
Which  we  quietly  enjoyed  as  we  sat  and  talked  at  our  ease, 
And  when  we  had  done  we  soon  found  the  way  out 
Into  the  road — where,  whilst  leisurely  strolling  about, 
AVe  inquired  of  some  person  the  way  to  the  shore 
And  where  the  sands  were,  so  that  Cecil  might,  before 
She  departed,  with  Trot,  have  a  dabble  in  the  water, 
Just  as  in  infancy  her  beloved  mother  had  taught  her — 
And  take  up  the  salt  water  and  rub  it  over  their  faces 
So  divinely  as  to  be  mistaken  for  two  of  the  Graces, 
Which  young  ladies  may  be  as  this  game  they  are  pursuing. 
And  also  at  times  when  other  mischief  may  be  brewing, 
Whose  forms  are  so  plain  when  their  clothes  fit  with  tightness 
That  they  make  them  appear  sometimes  marvels  of  lightness ; 
But  since  their  invention  there  have  risen  up  so  many 
That  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  there  ever  were  any, 
And  now  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  take  them  away. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  let  them  all  stay. 
So  we  find  that,  instead  of  having  no  more  than  three. 
The  difficulty  is  to  tell  how  many  thousands  there  be, 
For  girls  may  be  jealous,  and  think  it  their  duty 
To  try  whether  they  cannot  outrival  each  other  in  beauty. 
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And  if  they  do  not  the  only  thing  then  that's  amusing 
Is  some  other  fair  one's  charms  to  be  constantly  abusing. 
Which  seems  to  be  the  case  when  all  hope  has  departed. 
Then  they  rather  would  paint  than  they'd  be  brokenhearted 

So  Trot  went  on  first,  and  a  road  she  soon  found 
That  apparently  led  on  to  the  beach,  but  the  ground 
Was  nothing  else  than  a  marsh ;  she  got  over  her  feet 
In  some  embarrassing  mud  of  the  colour  of  peat, 
So  she  turned  back  again  :  we  had  all  gone  astray, 
For  we  found  we  had  taken  the  contrary  way 
To  the  part  where  the  sands  were  to  get  on  to  the  beach^ 
And  it  was  also  a  journey  somewhat  out  of  our  reach. 
For  there  was  a  dangerous  maiish  of  no  trifling  extent. 
And  the  sea  seemed  to  recede  as  still  further  we  went. 
And  it  lay  among  grass  which  grew  up  in  a  mess 
Of  black  slimy  earth,  but  we  hardly  could  guess 
That  the  directly  opposite  way,  towards  Penmaenmawr, 
Would  have  led  to  the  sands  in  much  less  than  an  hour. 

Beyond  Aber  the  beach  is  a  most  treacherous  place, 
It  looks  somewhat  like  sand,  and  it  might,  in  the  case 
Of  distance  deceive  you ;  but  all  this  is  only  found  out 
Concerning  these  places  whilst  we  are  wandering  about. 
When  experience  teaches  us  to  beware  of  the  way. 
And  so  avoid  dangers  which  in  our  paths  often  lay, 
But  as  our  senses  ignore  things  they  cannot  perceive, 
It  is  needful  to  discover  them  before  we  can  believe ; 
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Inquiry  is  not  always  sufficient,  for  what  you  are  told 
May  be  but  part  of  the  tale,  and  then  it  is  you  get  sold. 

There  are  no  sands  at  Aber,  but  if  you  walk  back 
A  very  short  way  you  will  corae  on  to  their  track, 
And  some  distance  beyond,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
There  are  sands  I  think  also,  but  the  principal  objection 
To  Aber  is  that  the  shore  is  a  vast  swamp  of  black  clay, 
And  it  looks  much  like  Thames  mud  for  a  considerable  way; 
But,  a  little  distance  below,  on  the  beach  you  can  enjoy 
Yourself  all  the  day  long,  or  in  any  other  way  employ 
The  time  you  have  to  spare,  and  then  take  your  ease, 
Or  get  up  a  picnic  on  the  sands,  if  you  please, 
Play  at  any  kind  of  game,  or  else  stroll  about, 
For  when  the  water  is  low  they  extend  very  far  out, 
Which  comes  in  again  very  slowly,  for  I  have  heard  say 
That  here  there  is  not  more  than  one  tide  every  day ; 
Or  amuse  yourself  seeking  what  there  may  be  to  find, 
Health,  if  there  be  nothing  else — and  then  leave  behind 
The  grateful  wish — that  such  enjoyment  as  you  have  had 
May  make,  as  it  has  yours,  also  other  hearts  glad. 

There's  a  path  across  the  fields  which  any  one  can  take 
Who  wish  to  get  to  the  sands,  but  we  could  not  make 
Any  thing  out  of  this  walk,  for,  having  gone  a  short  way, 
I  was  instantly  called  back,  for  there  was  no  time  to  stay, 
As  we  had  to  get  to  the  station,  for  in  about  half  an  hour 
The  train  was  due  to  go  back  again  past  Penmaenmawr 
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Till  it  arrived  at  the  junction,  from  whence  we  had  to  go 
Back  by  the  local  train  that  comes  from  Llandudno. 

We  arrived  at  the  station,  and  on  to  the  platform  we  went, 
Quite  tired  of  walking,  and  each  of  us  extremely  intent 
Upon  getting  towards  home  as  soon  as  we  might, 
When  the  train  came  steaming  up  and,  everything  right, 
We  very  gladly  got  in,  and  it  seemed  to  me  no  small  relief 
To  enjoy  some  short  interval  of  rest,  be  it  ever  so  brief ; 
So  we  seated  ourselves,  and  then  at  a  rather  high  speed 
We  travelled  along  half  asleep ;  'twas  delightful,  indeed. 
This  repose  after  walking  about  the  country  all  day. 
And  only  stopping  to  get  something  to  eat  on  the  way. 

It  was  nearly  half  past  six  when  to  the  junction  we  had  got, 
Where  we  waited  half  an  hour,  when  many  persons  did  not 
Get  into  the  train  which  had  just  come  up,  and  was  due 
To  return  to  Llandudno,  for  which  there  was  only  a  few : 
Why  we  waited  so  long  was  because  the  branch  train 
Had  only  just  started,  and  would  have  to  come  back  again 
Before  we  could  go  on,  but  as  it  was  not  yet  late 
It  did  not  seem  to  us  very  inconvenient  to  wait ; 
We  walked  up  and  down,  and  looked  listlessly  about. 
But  the  only  fact  we  could  in  any  way  make  out 
Was  that  we  all  were  so  tired  that  as  along  we  proceed 
We  were  obliged  to  sit  down,  for  of  rest  we  had  need. 

The  train  came  in  at  last,  and  again  on  we  went 
And  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  become  wholly  spent 
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We  found  ourselves  close  to  the  station,  for  so  very  fiist 
We  seemed  to  have  travelled,  until  we  got  safely  at  last 
Back  again  to  our  moorings ;  and  we  alighted  from  the  train 
Much  less  tired  than  when  we  had  entered  it  again 
Before  at  the  junction,  and  then  back  slowly  we  walked 
Again  to  our  apartments,  and  on  the  way  scarcely  talked, 
For  we  were  all  very  hungry,  and  felt  more  satisfied 
When  the  tea  on  the  table  all  ready  for  us  we  espied ; 
Then  we  sat  down  and  eat,  found  our  tongues,  and  enjoyed 
What  we  had  ;  so  our  time  was'nt  very  badly  employed. 

After  tea  we  went  out,  and  enjoyed  the  cool  evening  air, 
Walked  on  the  parade,  and  the  moon  from  her  lair 
Had  just  risen  up,  in  the  south-east,  and  from  behind 
The  street  where  we  lodged ;  the  little  Orms  Head  was  lined 
On  one  side  with  a  mellow  brightness  cast  from  her  beams, 
And  on  the  other  deep  shadow,  which  from  this  place  seems 
To  overspread  one  half;  and  the  grass  covered  with  de^ 
Caused  long  reflections  of  light  to  be  clear  to  the  view, 
Which  for  a  minute  or  two  I  looked  at  and  adniired. 
And  then  returned  home,  for  what  I  very  much  desired 
Was  some  old  Burton  ale  bottled,  which  would  be  a  treat 
After  toiling  up  hills  and  rocks  in  the  sunshine  and  heat. 

Such  healthy  amusement  as  this  was  never  intended, 
(Nor  can  it  be  altogether  with  sheer  laziness  blended,) 
For  those  that  are  mawkish,  and  who  often  confine 
Themselves  solely  to  one  room  and  in  discontent  pine, 
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And  the  reason  such  persons  never  can  get  about 
Is  a  problem  themselves  have  not  tried  to  make  out, 
Or  else  they  would  have  found  that  the  brightness  of  day 
Ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  people  whenever  it  may, 
For  it  matters  but  little  what  they  may  be  doing 
They  always  can  tell  when  fine  weather  is  brewing, 
And  most  keenly,  too,  you  may  generally  find 
Do  changes  of  temperature  affect  an  unhealthy  mind, 
And  a  misfortune  like  this  is  sometimes  apt  to  impart 
The  supposition  that,  after  all,  it's  only  a  disease  of  the  heart, 
And  then  a  genial  spirit  should  force  them  to  go 
And  enjoy  the  bright  sunshine,  whether  they  like  it  or  no, 
For  to  imbibe  his  own  breath  is  not  an  individual's  desire. 
But  rather  to  take  in  what  the  health  may  require. 
And  the  support  from  without  that  is  got  by  exhalation. 
Produces  ever  the  result  of  a  new  and  a  partial  creation. 
Going  up  slopes  is  hard  work,  and  although  it  is  plain 
You  become  rather  stiff,  you  are  soon  ready  for  it  again, 
And,  by  frequently  practising,  you  will  get  so  used  to  it. 
That  at  any  time  you  are  prepared  to  go  through  it ; 
For  a  walk  in  the  country  is  much  healthier  exercise 
Where  the  land  is  not  too  flat  but  oftener  on  a  rise, 
And  where  big  hills  intervene,  and  up  out  of  the  ground 
The  summits  of  the  rocks  may  be  just  discovered  as  around 
Your  eyes  gradually  wander,  where  difficulties  you  see 
For  the  traveller  to  surmount,  and  the  height  of  whose  glee 

y 
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Will  be  to  find  out  that  he  has  conquered  them  all, 
And  is  only  too  glad  that  in  his  way  they  should  fall ; 
Or  along  the  sea-shore,  where  the  walking  is  rough. 
And  requires  too  much  caution  to  get  enjoyment  enough, 
For  every  minute  or  so  you  have  to  look  to  your  feet, 
As  to  fall  down  on  the  rocks  is  no  very  great  treat ; 
Or  else  climb  up  hills,  from  whose  top  you  can  view      # 
Many  objects  around,  or  on  an  ocean  of  deep  blue 
You  may  see  vessels  sailing,  and  high  up  in  the  air 
The  sea-gulls  gracefully  flying  about  here  and  there, 
And  then  quickly  descending  dip  their  heads  in  the  foam, 
As  if  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  fish  are  at  home. 
And,  mounting  again,  lightly  skim  through  the  sky, 
Until  a  stray  one  does  by  chance  catch  the  eye, 
^  Then,  pouncing  down,  try  and  make  him  their  prey, 
And  at  last  spread  their  wings  and  fly  quickly  away. 

The  Great  Orms  Head  seems  to  be  but  a  series  of  hills, 
From  the  summits  of  which  the  prospect  around  fills 
The  heart  with  delight,  for  though  above  each  other  they  rise 
The  view  to  be  obtained  a  person  need  not  despise ; 
Faint  outlines  of  hills  may  in  the  distance  be  seen 
Along  with  those  in  the  foreground,  and  the  various  green 
Denotes  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  which,  arrayed 
So  gracefully  and  together,  small  forests  are  made ; 
And  the  refreshing  verdure,  which  is  more  than  fit 
As  a  carpet  than  the  velvet  on  which  princes  do  sit. 
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can  only  be  obtained  when  out  in  the  fresh  air, 
jcause  love  and  innocence  very  often  rest  there, 
ho,  when  they  are  tired  of  laughter  and  play, 
loose  it  as  a  place  where  they  can  during  the  day 
ter  all  their  amusements  spend  an  hour  or  two 

refreshing  sleep  or  in  prattle,  or  in  gazing  anew 
:  the  glorious  sun,  from  whom  visions  so  bright 
ill  oft  fill  the  heart  of  a  child  with  delight ; 
hich  is  preferable  to  royalty,  though  few  seem  to  know 
hat  can  be  the  reason  that  people  often  think  so ; 
ae  is  quiet  contentment,  the  other  anxiety  and  strife 
hich  are  not  the  essentials  of  a  happily-spent  life, 
It  such  a  gift  only  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  those  few 
ho  are  taught  to  rejoice  in  the  work  that  they  do,       > 
hich  is,  to  be  useful,  and  act  so  that  they, 
)  make  others  happy  be  at  no  loss  for  the  way ; 
id  the  valleys,  extending  gradually  down  into  hollows,  do  we 
oping  up  on  all  sides  every  now  and  then  see, 
U  covered  with  grass,  and  a  small  tree  or  two 
1th  here  and  there  a  bush  would  appear  to  the  view ; 
)mc  of  these  places  were  large,  and  spread  out  far  and  wide, 
nd  the  evening  sun  shining  on  them  and  the  hills  at  their  side 
iade  them  lovely  indeed,  and,  with  the  ocean  around, 
Vas  one  of  the  most  glorious  sights  that  in  nature  is  found. 

One  that  travels  on  quietly  may  chance  often  to  see 
^hjects  that  perhaps  another  might  probably  not  be 
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At  the  tim'e  willing  to  notice,  as  his  entire  attention  may 

Be  directed  to  something  else  that  has  got  in  his  way, 

And  while  two  survey  the  same  object,  it  appears,  I  confess. 

That  one  must  see  more  while  the  other  sees  less ; 

And  this  very  often  constitutes — so  I  have  thought. 

The  difference  between  a  long  sight  and  a  short, 

For  the  focal  distance  of  the  one  is  nearly,  I  believe. 

The  reverse  of  the  other — or  else  myself  I  deceive ; 

And  he  that's  used  to  closely  observing  may  often  trace  out 

Peculiarities  that  another  might  take  but  little  interest  about. 

Who  if  he  happens  to  perceive  any  thing  he  does  not  know 

He  will  look  at  it,  and  wonder,  and  then  let  it  go. 

But  the  direction  to  inquiry  is  given  according  to  what  you 

Have  been  accustomed  in  childhood  to  take  up  and  pursue. 

Then  Carl,  Cecil,  and  Trot  came  in  from  their  walk. 
Which  they  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  then  beginning  to  talk 
I  asked  them  what  the  time  was,  and  told  them  the  while 
That  I  was  going  up  the  street  towards  my  domicile, 
So  I  directly  departed,  and  could  see  the  Orms  Head, 
As  nearer  to  the  house  my  progressive  footsteps  me  led ; 
Then  I  found  the  right  door,  and  soon  into  bed  crept, 
And  did  not  discover  until  the  next  morning  that  I  had  slept 
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SUNDAY,  AUGUST  18. 

Up  to  breakfast — The  new  church — Walk  with  Nellie — 
Rest — Stroll  on  the  parade — Moonlight. 

When  the  glorious  sun,  from  his  roseate  bed  upon  high, 
Stept  forth,  then  the  stars,  those  bright  gems  of  the  sky, 
Were  so  sorely  put  out  by  the  dazzling  sight. 
That  they  had  at  once  to  retire  to  the  regions  of  night : 
It  was  an  hour  or  two  after  this  that  from  bed  I  arose, 
And,  having  finished  my  ablutions,  I  soon  put  on  my  clothes, 
But  did  not  get  out  of  doors  till  about  half  past  nine. 
Though  the  air  was  so  fresh  and  the  weather  so  fine. 
So  I  could  not  take  a  walk,  which  I  should  have  desired 
If  after  our  excursion  to  Aber  I  had  not  felt  so  tired. 
But  as  we  were  all  alike  you  could  not  have  been  too  sure 
That  we  should  sleep  all  the  more  soundly  for  yesterday's  tour. 
When  breakfast  was  over  Carl,  Cecil  and  Trot  went  to  hear 
The  service  at  the  new  church,  and  it  was  tolerably  clear 
That  they  meant  to  give  something  if  there  were  a  collection. 
And  as  that  was  certain,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  objection 
By  some,  who  often  to  church  do  not  then  like  to  go. 
Because  it's  rather  the  custom  to  give  than  it  is  to  say  no ; 
But  others  without  the  least  compunction  merely  go  there 
For  the  purpose  of  looking  at  others  as  well  as  to  stare 


At  what  is  going  on ;  and  many  will  try  to  get  away 
Just  because  their  avarice  will  not  allow  them  to  stay, 
As  if  the  loss  of  a  shilling  or  two  would  injure  them  so, 
Which  instead  of  being  a  blessing  they  turn  into  a  woe. 
For  by  keeping  it  locked  up  they  will  only  breed  care. 
And  danger  if  any  one  should  find  out  that  which  is  there ; 
You  cannot  take  it  away,  so  you  had  better  spend 
Much  rather  than  hoard,  for  you'll  find  but  in  the  end 
That  you  are  creating  a  fortune  that  you  must  leave  behind, 
Which  to  the  hands  of  a  spendthrift  may  at  last  be  consigned 

My  religious  taste  seemed  to  run  in  a  less  orthodox  way, 
For  the  contemplation  of  nature  I  enjoyed  more,  I  must  say, 
And  to  think  upon  its  beauties  that  lay  before  me  in  fact — 
Which  leads  you  to  wonder  as  you  contemplate  the  act 
How  life  has  been  distributed,  and  what  difference  there  may  1 
In  each  spark  that  is  kindled  no  person  is  able  to  see 
Or  to  tell  whether  it  is  the  same,  but,  it  seems  to  my  eyes, 
That  it  matters  not  at  all  about  the  shape,  or  the  size 
Of  the  thing  to  be  attracted,  for  the  least  insect  has  to  take 
In  the  mechanical  action,  that  serves  in  all  cases  to  make 
Up  the  motion  of  existence,  and  so  helps  to  set  going 
All  the  forces  of  nature  which  to  this  are  constantly  owing ; 
The  power  of  life  is  the  same  though  the  animal  be  small. 
But  the  length  is  in  proportion  to  the  size — that  is  all 
We  can  gather  from  analogy  in  those  creatures  that  can 
Take  in  a  great  measure  their  resemblance  from  man. 
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The  numberless  forms  of  life  are  so  various  that  we  view, 
That  to  examine  them  so  as  to  be  able  by  degrees  to  pursue 
The  voyage  to  discovery,  which  presents  at  once  to  the  mind 
Such  a  series  of  interesting  facts,  which  all  together  combined, 
Form  one  complete  whole,  and  the  parts,  by  often  seeing 
And  considering  each  one,  first  introduced  into  being 
The  process  of  manufacture,  and  so,  in  a  mechanical  way, 
Appliances  and  means  have  to  yield  at  length  to  man's  sway ; 
Every  thing  that  he  has  made  and  whatever  he  can  do 
Is  owing  to  nature,  and  there  are  comparatively  but  a  few 
That  possess  the  same  genius,  for  though  many  a  one  may 
Have  talents,  they  are  but  seldom  directed  the  same  way. 

But  principles  first  arose  from  the  most  earnest  observation 
Of  the  adjustment  of  parts,  which  throughout  all  creation 
Are  made  to  fit  so  that  every  one,  when  all  together  combined. 
Shall  form  something  complete,  into  which  the  great  mind 
Infusing  a  porrion  of  its  essence  has  so  constituted  a  soul. 
That,  giving  life  to  the  parts,  produces  one  living  whole. 

When  existence  commences  you  may  gradually  perceive 
That  there  is  something  unknown  that  you  trust  and  believe, 
But  description  is  lost  as  soon  as  you  try  to  compare 
The  Inacessible  to  humanity,  but  who  rather  to  the  air 
Can  be  more  appropriately  likened,  because  you  don't  know 
Wiat  it  is,  or  the  quarter  from  whence  it  doth  blow. 

Sitting  down  inside  a  church  to  hear  a  clergyman  tell 
You  not  to  do  as  he  does  does  not  sound  very  well, 
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For  his  living  rather  ought  to  be  an  example,  in  fact, 
Or  a  guide  by  which  others  might  understand  how  to  act, 
But  he,  knowing  his  fault,  that  he  may  not  lead  you  astray, 
At  once  directs  you  to  go  just  the  contrary  way 
He  is  taking  himself,  and  so  he  conscientiously  tells  you 
(That  which  he  believes  to  be  more  right  and  true) 
To  do  as  he  says,  as  though  he  laid  down  the  law, 
From  which  other  people  their  instruction  should  draw, 
So  that  you  shall  not,  as  he  first  lets  you  know. 
Be  in  danger,  like  him,  of  a  hot  bed  down  below  ; 
But  these  are  dying  out,  and  civilization  does  not  allow 
Parsons  to  indulge  in  drinking  too  much  wine  now. 

But  these  men  generally  prefer  talking  in  a  different  strain, 
And  with  sensational  religion  to  overpower  the  brain. 
Like  persons  who  run  after  those  sanguinary  preachers. 
Who  do  as  much  harm  as  the  worst  of  God  creatures, 
By  always  alluding  to  the  scene  of  death  on  the  cross. 
And  by  their  profane  colouring  heightening,  of  course. 
The  sufferings  which  for  us  are  said  to  have  been  borne. 
And  reducing  them  all  to  a  doctrine  every  one  should  scorn, 
And  which  seems  to  be  the  only  more  preparatory  way     * 
Of  bringing  into  action  the  principle  which  up  to  this  day 
Many  a  sect  would  practice  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  it. 
And  little  they  would  have  cared  for  the  people  that  rue  it. 
As  long  as  their  system,  hower  much  it  be  abhorred. 
Is  kept  up,  and  perhaps  supported  by  means  of  the  sword ; 
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But  time  must  bring  all  this  down,  for  such  men  as  they 
Cannot  expect — ^what  they'd  like — the  whole  world  to  obey, 
For  if  they  have  winked  at  all  sin  and  cared  not  a  straw, 
They  find  it  is  not  now  so  easy  to  abide  by  their  own  law ; 
For  the  broom  of  civilization  must  in  time  sweep  them  away, 
And  so  get  rid  of  all  such  sectarian  rubbish  as  they, 
When  religion  will  be  universal,  and  all  will  have  to  come  to  it. 
Whether  in  one  or  more  ways  their  ideas  lead  them  to  do  it. 

So,  preferring  rather  a  walk,  the  little  dog  Nellie  and  I 
Accompanied  each  other,  and,  after  having  said  good  bye. 
And  then  telling  them  that  I  was  thinking  about 
Taking  myself  and  this  animal  for  a  little  run  out, 
We  departed  quietly  together — one  was  anxious  to  play 
At  hide  and  seek,  which  we  did  the  whole  length  of  the  way ; 
We  went  along  by  the  Conway,  where,  for  more  than  a  mile. 
The  road  ran  nearly  parallel  with  it — then,  after  some  while, 
We  came  to  a  gate,  where  it  seemed  to  disappear  quite. 
And  a  field,  suddenly  rising,  is  introduced  to  the  sight, 
Through  a  small  portion  of  which  the  road  was  cut  out, 
When  it  came  to  an  end,  after  first  turning  about 
Towards  the  brink  of  the  river,  which  curves  in  on  the  land, 
And  discloses,  when  the  tide's  low,  a  dry  beach  of  fine  sand. 

It  was  very  hot  walking,  and  the  poor  dog  was  athirst, 
And  her  discovering  no  drink  annoyed  me  rather  at  first, 
So  we  went  up  on  to  a  path  close  along  the  hill  side, 
Thinking  it  probabje  we  should  find  water  there  if  we  tried; 
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So  we  did — down  a  rather  steep  bank  or  else  over  a  wall, 
And  again  in  a  deep  rut, — the  little  dog  tried  all 
The  arts  she  could  think  of  to  get  it,  but  did  nothing  but  fail 
To  find  out  where  to  drink,  and  in  despair  hung  down  her  tai 

As  she  seemed  to  tire  and  faint,  I  felt  somewhat  distressed, 
And  took  her  up  from  the  ground,  and  for  a  while  let  her  resi 
In  my  arms ;  and  the  sun  was  so  exceedingly  hot 
That  wet  all  over  with  perspiration  I  very  soon  got ; 
And  when  we  came  back  and  were  once  again  in  the  road, 
On  the  way  towards  home,  this  little  animal  shewed 
Some  signs  of  recovery,  and  very  much  wanted  to  get 
On  her  legs  again,  so  I  almost  immediately  set 
Her  down  on  the  ground — she  walked  quite  at  her  ease, 
And  seemed  now  to  say — "  You  can  go  where  you  please :" 
But  still  she  kept  by  me,  and  when  she  got  back 
She  was  so  very  hungry  that  all  food  in  her  track 
Very  soon  disappeared,  and  her  biscuits  and  cheese 
She  put  quickly  away  and  with  very  great  ease. 
For  she  had  had  no  breakfast,  so  the  luxury  of  lunch 
Must  have  been  very  delightful — for  away  she  did  munch. 

Then  they  all  came  back  from  church,  exceedingly  glad. 
And  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  the  sermon  they  had ; 
They  said  that  the  clergyman's  voice  was  so  clear 
That  all  through  the  church  every  word  they  could  hear ; 
And  as  it  with  visitors  for  the  most  part  was  filled, 
And  many  were  clergy,  so  there  was  plentifully  distilled 
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From  amongst  them  that  dew  which  was  feelingly  shed, 

Like  drops  of  oil  from  a  vial  poured  forth  on  the  head ; 

That  is,  they  were  chosen  from  out  of  the  mass 

Of  people — to  show  men  they  come  up  like  grass, 

And  that  life  is  a  tale  that  is  very  soon  told, 

And  then  all  are  collected  together  into  the  same  fold. 

The  service  being  now  ended,  a  rather  stirring  sensation 
Passed  through  the  people,  as  there  was  a  strong  contemplation 
Among  those  interested  that  they  would  take  a  walk  round 
Ahd  see  whether  any  grist  for  their  mill  could  be  found. 
So  a  collection  for  the  building  they  began  quietly  brewing. 
And  the  congregation  seem  to  wonder  what  they  were  doing, 
^en  at  length  the  organ  began,  and  a  move  being  made, 
Some  nervous  people  began  to  feel  so  extremely  afraid 
That  they  should  never  find  their  purses,  as  if  they  thought 
That  in  such  a  good  cause  every  sane  person  ought 
T'o  contribute,  because  there  was  not  being  built  every  day 
A  new  church,  on  which  to  throw  your  money  away. 

The  churchwarden  stood  at  the  door,  and  into  the  plate 
I^assed  large  and  small  sums  from  the  poor  and  the  great, 
But  to  many  that  did  not  give  there  seemed  to  be  a  stopper. 
For  they  thought  it  degrading  to  put  in  only  copper ; 
^ut  from  some  who  had  got  silver  the  very  same  excuse 
Might  be  made,  for  they  meant  it  should  be  of  no  use. 
As  the  only  intention  and  desire  they  had,  after  all, 
^as  to  come  and  look  on,  and  give  nothing  at  all : 
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But  charity  is  not  so  particular,  so  I  have  been  told, 
As  to  hinder  you,  if  you  prefer  it,  from  putting  in  gold ; 
And  the  parson  would  consider  it  a  very  proper  thing  too, 
More  especially  for  the  people  that  are  well  off  to  do. 
Only  it  seems  that  many  of  them  are  so  excessively  mean, 
That  hardly  as  much  as  a  halfpenny  will  ever  be  seen 
As  a  contribution  from  them — for  it  is  evident  that  they 
Up  frqm  a  low  trade  have  worked  some  sort  of  a  way 
Leading  to  riches,  by  a  path  that  perhaps  few  persons  kno^ 
And  a  road  in  which  honest  people  would  rather  not  go ; 
Thus  they  gradually  rise,  and  having  got  up  so  high, 
They  look  down  upon  those  who  at  the  same  time  did  try 
To  prosper  like  them — they  failed,  somebody  believes, 
Because  honesty  could  not  do  well  amongst  thieves. 

Life  is  like  a  flickering  lamp  which  may  suddenly  go  out. 
And  its  aim  then  seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  doubt, 
But  however  that  is,  each  one  must  give  some  light 
Towards  one  great  end — to  develop  what's  right, 
And  for  this  the  great  sun  in  the  world  first  arose 
In  brightness  so  intense  that  all  the  various  foes 
Of  civilization  and  science  gradually  have  to  give  way 
Ere  the  influence  can  spread  of  a  still  brighter  day — 
When  sects  must  collapse  into  one,  and  the  doctrines  of  no 
Like  cobwebs  be  swept  away,  merging  into  the  means  how 
All  must  come  right  in  the  end — but  the  tracks  of  those  wa 
Are  so  multifarious  that  it  seems  it  must  take  days 
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And  even  lives  for  resolution — for  when  once  you  err, 
^t  takes  hold  of  you  so  that  you  can  hardly  even  prefer 
One  that  is  better,  because  it  is  difficult,  beyond  all  doubt, 
When  once  you  have  got  into  it  to  find  the  way  out. 

We  dined  about  three :  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky 
Could  be  seen  as  we  gazed  at  the  heavens  on  high — 
And  after  dinner  we  had  wine,  and  occasionally  talked, 
^Vent  to  sleep,  then  had  tea,  and  when  that  was  done  walked 
Out  on  to  the  parade,  where  we  admired  much  the  hue 
That  the  sea  had  reflected  from  the  bright  vault  of  blue 
In  the  heaven  above :  it  was  very  near  half  past  eight, 
And  was  very  pleasant  indeed,  for  the  moon  rose  in  state, 
And  at  one  end  of  the  street  shone  most  brilliantly  too. 
And  down  towards  the  Orms  Head  cast  a  pale  golden  hue ; 
There  was  a  slight  haze,  and  a  quiet  look  I  cast  round, 
And  beheld  a  snowy  sadness  o'ershadow  the  ground, 
^0  that  it  took  the  tone  of  the  same  kind  of  illumination 
^hat  tinges  with  solemn  stillness  every  living  sensation : 
^0  then  we  went  in,  and  were  pleased  that  the  moonlight' 
Had  by  its  kind  influence  made  our  spirits  feel  bright, 
So  after  this  I  smoked,  had  some  grog,  and  then  said, 
Good-night !  and  then  walked  off"  up  the  street  to  my  bed. 
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MONDAY,  AUGUST  19. 

Walk  to  the  Lighthouse  across  the  Orms  Head  and  along  by  At 
sea — The  old  copper  mine — Bellew's  lecture. 

Not  a  cloud  could  I  see,  when  the  great  orb  of  day 
Had  started  some  time,  and  had  advanced  a  good  way 
On  his  course  through  the  heavens ;  it  was  then  I  arose, 
And  went  out,  but  where  I  think  nobody  knows ; 
But  that  this  should  be  the  case  seems  to  nie  rather  queer, 
For  yesterday  was  a  quiet  day  with  all  of  us  here, 
And  that  sleep  should  so  overpower  the  senses  is  to  me 
Altogether  as  mysterious  as  any  circumstance  can  be. 
People  may  say — it's  the  air,  but  at  times  they. are  wrong, 
For  some  when  they  are  in  it  like  to  imbibe  rather  strong, 
And  at  eve  they  feel  curious,  and  then  they'll  begin 
To  complain  of  the  strength  of  the  atmosphere  they're  in. 
And  others  that  see  them  can  always  tell  well  enough. 
That  the  fault  is  not  in  the  climate  but  rather  the  stuff 
That  some  persons  will  drink,  as  if  they  meant  to  provide, 
Like  the  barber  does,  a  wash,  only — for  the  inside. 

I  can  hardly  believe  it  likely  that  I  should  have  forgot 
Whether  I  had  been  out  if  the  sun  had  felt  at  all  hot. 
But  its  influence  might  have  perhaps  during  the  day 
Have  had  the  effect  of  causing  sleep  much  longer  to  stay 
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Like  a  weight  on  the  eyelids,  and  as  it  were  kept  the  key 
Until  nature  refreshed  should  again  set  us  free ; 
But  I  got  up  rather  late ;  and  it  appears,  after  all. 
As  breakfast  was  ready  I  didn't  go  out  walking  at  all ; 
But  when  I  do  go  it  seems  to  be  likely  chance  may 
Cause  inclination  to  lead  me  almost  out  of  my  way. 

A  mishap  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  night 
To  a  steamer,  which  started  from  the  Orms  Head  all  right ; 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  left  Llandudno  pier 
For  Liverpool  bound,  and  people  have  been  informed  here 
That  she  ought  to  have  arrived  at  her  destination 
About  ten  o'clock,  and,  in  spite  of  all  expectation, 
It  seems  that  at  three  in  the  morning  the  wonder 
^as  great  whether  the  vessel  any  danger  was  under ; 
And  full  of  anxiety  and  excitement  many  persons  had  got, 
As  they  thought  that  the  steamer  had  perhaps  "gone  to  pot ;" 
And  all  the  news  we  could  get  was,  that  a  telegram  sent 
r^rom  Liverpool  the  next  morning  could  in  no  way  invent 
Any  thing  to  show  cause  why  she  did  not  appear, 
So  as  to  quiet  the  feelings  of  the  excursionists  here  ; 
She  could  not  be  lost,  for  it  was  clear  moonlight,  and  the  sea 
Was  much  calmer  than  on  many  a  like  occasion  it  would  be ; 
There  were  a  great  mahy  passengers,  and  such  a  load 
Would  probably  help  to  make  it  longer  still  on  the  road. 
But  whatever  was  the  cause  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
Tbat  the  truth  in  a  short  time  will  come  creeping  out. 
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Trot  is  gone  for  an  airing — I  went  out,  but  walked  slow, 
For  my  feet,  being  tender,  would  not  allow  me  to  go 
Any  distance,  so  I  could  only  very  leisurely  stray. 
And  stare  at  female  humanity  on  either  side  of  the  way; 
But  when  Trot  goes  out,  that  sprightly  young  elf 
In  a  very  cool  deliberate  manner  will  walk  off  by  herself, 
Or  take  back  empty  bottles,  for  sometimes  an  excuse 
Throws  one  off  the  scent,  but  here  it  was  of  no  use ; 
But  Trot  didn't  care  a  bit,  for  she  knew  very  well 
That  if  any  one  questioned  her  the  truth  she  could  tell ; 
For  suspicion  arose  that  some  living  magnet  was  near, 
Which  soon  opportunity  helped  to  render  more  clear, 
For  it  was  not  very  long  before  she  told  her  own  tale, — 
A  young  man  used  to  serve  her  when  she  went  for  our  ale. 
Who  was  very  respectable  and  so  much  to  her  mind, 
That  a  sort  of  mutual  attraction  we  were  certain  to  find ; 
For  they  talked  so  long  together  about  this  thing  and  that, 
That  if  our  beer  had  not  been  bottled  it  must  have  got  flal 

We  all  ought  to  like  conversation,  for  it's  a  pleasure,  1  s; 
And  very  greatly  assists  us  to  smooth  life's  rugged  way. 
But  where  should  we  be  if  there  were  not  some  bright  elf 
To  help  to  take  us  now  and  then  so  far  out  of  our  self 
As  to  make  us  forget  for  the  time  all  our  sorrow  and  care. 
And  so  shut  the  door  against  doubt  and  despair, 
That  when  it  opens  again,  with  a  much  better  grace 
We  should  be  no  doubt  inclined  to  look  things  in  the  face 
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Ittde  imp  goes  out  at  times  on  the  sly, 
all  about  where  she  has  been  by  and  by. 
eakiast  at  nine,  during  which  there  arose 
about  our  day's  work — we  propose 
the  Orms  Head,  and  along  by  the  sea, 
to  the  lighthouse ;  and,  if  possible,  we 
or  there  is  a  key  which,  they  say, 
ind  has  opened  many  a  door  in  its  day, 
inside  may  be  said  to  be  disclosed  but  to  a  few, 
ore  to  get  in  if  he  is  determined  to  view. 
»n  o'clock  we  set  out — ^but  somehow  my  mind 
tered  a  change,  for  I  was  strongly  inclined 
he  hills  instead  of  round  the  cliffs  by  the  sea, 
was  so  narrow,  it  did  not  altogether  suit  me, 
places  it  was  difficult  for  two  persons  to  pass, 
's  rather  rough  and  there  is  not  much  grass, 
:e  to  look  down  the  almost  perpendicular  steep, 
atening  sides  extending  down  into  the  deep, 
•n  away  suddenly,  for  over  I  should  soon  go, 
ial  for  the  fishes  that  are  swimming  below, 
*n  wind  should  arise  you  might  be  easily  hurled 
into  the  moist  arms  of  a'  watery  world  : 
ire  much  safer,  for  there  you  may  be 
danger  of  tumbling  over  into  the  sea. 
ip  the  street,  and  then  on  to  the  parade 
J  baths,  when  up  the  hill -side  we  strayed, 
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Then  we  descended  again  close  to  a  small  wooden  pier, 
And  going  on  a  short  distance  we  arrived  very  near 
A  large  open  space,  where  there  is  an  archery  ground, — 
And  it  was  here  I  discovered  that  I  must  turn  round, 
Because  there  are  two  courses — a  narrow  path,  on  one  side 
The  cliff-wall,  and  the  ocean  extends  far  and  wide 
On  the  other — or  else  you  can  gradually  ascend 
To  the  highest  point,  beyond  which  there  seems  to  extend 
A  wide-spread  descent,  which  at  length  into  a  plain 
Resolves  itself,  like  a  valley — and  then  up  onward  again 
Over  another  immense  hill  your  course  you  have  to  pursue 
Ere  the  lighthouse  itself  will  appear  to  your  view. 

And  then,  having  parted,  over  cliffs  and  through  dales 
My  way  I  pursued — but  language  very  soon  fails 
In  the  attempt  to  describe  what  is  continually  seen 
In  the  vast  realms  of  nature,  and  what  may  have  been 
The  results  of  her  workings — effects  which  would  scare 
Man's  intelligence  so  that  he  hardly  could  dare 
To  do  aught  but  wonder,  when  he  endeavours  to  know 
How  water  is  made  or  how  wind  can  blow. 

How  delightful  it  was  when  the  freshening  breeze 
Fans  gently  your  cheek  as  over  the  surrounding  seas 
It  is  passing  towards  you,  whilst  o'er  the  hilPs  top 
You  are  travelling,  and  then  you  will  presently  stop 
As  you  feel  it  coming  so  gently  until  it  has  gone  by. 
Over  the  ridges  of  rocks^where  the  trees  are  so  shy 
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)f  putting  in  an  appearance — perhaps  the  highest  of  all, 
Vhile  the  waters  all  round  close  you  in  like  a  wall. 

Then  I  came  to  the  telegraph  station,  and  there  found 
i  coast-guard's  man  sighting  a  vessel ;  when  all  round 

looked  the  ocean  only  I  could  see  with  my  eye, 
Vhich  appeared  to  be  bounded  with  nothing  but  sky ; 
)n  some  particular  object  his  attention  seemed  bent, 
Ind  walking  steadily  on  up  towards  him  I  went : 

asked  for  the  lighthouse ;  he  answered — "  Out  there ! 
Across  that  big  valley :  **  I  looked,  and  I  declare 
t  was  both  tempting  and  pleasant,  but  then,  I  must  say, 
t  seemed  from  this  spot  a  most  awful  long  way  : 

thanked  him,  and  walked  quickly  on,  till  I  got 
^o  the  bottom,  all  grass,  which  revealed  to  me  what 
appeared  one  unbounded  space,  for  no  view  of  the  sea 
kit  rising  ground  on  all  sides  there  seemed  only  to  be. 

I  at  last  got  across ;  and  further  on  was  a  hill 
>f  rocks  of  all  sorts  of  shapes,  over  which  I  must  still 
^ursue  my  way  if  I  wish  to  get  that  side  of  the  Head 
^ere  the  lighthouse  lay  hid ;  soon  I  found  that  it  led 
Host  up  to  the  spot,  which  was  known  by  a  mast, 
^nd  looked  much  like  a  stationary  yacht ;  so  I  passed 
straight  over  the  rocks :  when  I  came  to  the  place 
The  side  was  so  steep  that  it  was  a  difficult  case 
My  venturing  down— but  in  such  a  monkey-like  style 

1  at  last  reached  the  bottom— it  might  make  any  one  smile. 
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There  was  a  broad  way,  and  a  wall  on  one  side 
To  keep  danger  off,  beneath  which  yawned  a  wide 
And  steep  precipice,  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  gate, 
About  one  hundred  yards  down — but  it  was  then  my  fate 
To  suffer  from  ignorance— ^for  to  see  the  exhibition, 
That  is,  what  was  inside,  I  had  been  told — **  no  admission.** 

The  building  was  like  a  very  small  castle  outside. 
In  which  the  inmates  seemed  to  take  no  small  pride. 
For  there  was  a  garden  laid  out  with  a  great  deal  of  taste ; 
And  then  I  turned  round,  and  behold  a  vast  waste 
Of  ocean  lay  before  me,  which  from  a  huge  rock  I  surveyed. 
And  had  there  been  no  protection  one  might  well  feel  afraid, 
For,  from  its  sea-girt  side  a  large  piece  had  been  cut  out, 
For  the  purpose  of  erecting  this  lighthouse,  no  doubt ; 
It's  a  desperate  looking  spot,  but  a  place  where  a  light 
By  ships  in  bad  weather  may  be  seen  well  in  the  night 

I  did  not  go  down  to  the  gate,  for  I  rather  suspected 
That  I  had  not  enough  time,  and  in  that  case  I  rejected 
All  thoughts  on  the  subject,  for  I  discovered  that  the  day, 
Though  extremely  delightful,  was  fast  waning  away ; 
So  I  went  on  again,  and  not  long  afterwards  found 
That  instead  of  going  on  straight  I  was  travelling  all  round ; 
Then  stopping  to  examine,  to  myself  I  soon  said, 
I  am  close  to  the  furthest  point  of  the  Orms  Head. 

When  I  got  to  that  part  I  looked  about  on  each  side. 
The  sea  seemed  to  enclose  me,  but  behind  I  espied 
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A  rocky  hill  rising — and  from  thence  the  view 
Was  nothing  but  ocean ;  and  then  what  did  I  do 
Bat  go  further  on,  till  very  soon  I  discern 
That  I  had  almost  got  round  to  the  opposite  turn ; 
And  if  I  still  kept  on,  in  much  less  than  an  hour 
Before  me  I  should  see  the  hills  of  Penmaenmawr. 

So  onwards  I  proceeded,  but  the  path  ran  so  near 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliff,  that  I  began  much  to  fear 
That  if  I  continued  my  walk  the  sudden  breeze  might, 
At  this  dangerous  point,  take  me  off  my  legs  quite ; 
So  I  went  up  the  rocky  slope  and  then  got  to  the  top. 
Where  among  boulders  and  grass  I  made  a  dead  stop, 
For  the  breeze  was  so  fresh  as  it  blew  off  the  ocean 
That  its  blustering  kisses  put  the  waves  all  in  motion. 
Whilst  I  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  and  surveyed 
The  promontory  around,  and,  as  long  as  I  stayed, 
1  thought  how  fearful  it  looked,  where  the  sea  on  each  side 
Opens  out,  and  displays  an  expanse  far  and  wide ; 
And  I,  far  above,  on  a  rock,  which  at  some  future  day 
With  the  whole  of  this  Orms  Head  will  be  perhaps  swept  away, 
Or  from  it  at  some  long  time  hence  be  surveyed 
A  large  city  which  civilization  and  enterprise  has  made. 

Then  I  felt  rather  hungry,  so  had  to  put  to  the  trial 
The  little  I  might  possess  of  that  stuff  self-denial, 
Which  is  so  useful  at  all  times,  and  especially  now, 
When  salt  water  and  green  grass  seems  to  be  all,  anyhow, 
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I  am  just  now  likely  to  get — so  if  s  a  most  convenient  feat 
To  be  able  to  starve  while  other  people  perhaps  eat. 

I  walked  on,  and  soon  got  very  near  the  descent, 
Which,  on  the  opposite  side,  showed  the  way  that  I  went 
When  coming,  for  the  telegraph  station  in  sight 
Was  the  beacon  indicating  that  the  direction  was  right ; 
So  I  crossed  the  broad  valley,  above  a  mile  in  extent, 
And  arrived  at  the  station,  and  in  there  I  went ; 
Where  there  is  a  large  room,  in  which,  if  you  please, 
You  can  sit,  and  refresh  yourself  with  ale,  bread  and  cheese, 
And  look  out  of  the  window  on  a  bright  carpet  of  green, 
And  just  beyond  that  the  broad  sea  can  be  seen. 

Others  were  there  also  who  had  been  out  in  the  air, 
And  had  come  for  refreshment,  for  they  seemed  to  take  care 
Not  only  of  themselves  outwardly  but  inwardly  too, 
Which,  when  holiday-making,  gives  people  something  to  do, 
And  which  we  think  more  of  whenever  we  roam 
Than  we  do  when  engaged  in  our  business  at  home. 

I  had  two  glasses  of  ale, — ^but  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
That  disappointment  waits  on  me  in  every  way. 
For  there  is  no  where  I  have  been  but  the  landlord  will  tell 
You  he  has  only  got  ale  of  English  brewing  to  sell. 
So  I  suppose  that  of  late  they  have  been  shown  the  way  how 
They  can  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  iron-tailed  cow. 

Whilst  having  refreshment  I  entered  into  some  talk 
With  a  gentleman  who  had  just  had  a  long  walk, 
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And  who  said  it  was  very  pleasant  to  him  to  drop  in 
On  the  road,  just  like  this,  whenever  he  had  been 
Perspiring  away,  after  having  had  a  most  difficult  climb 
Up  the  hills,  where  the  scenery  around  is  so  sublime. 

Having  finished  my  ale  I  then  went  on  my  way, 
And  coming  to  an  old  copper-mine  there  I  did  stay 
Half  an  hour  or  more,  for  out  of  use  it  had  been 
For  some  time,  and  all  that  was  then  to  be  seen 
Had  gone  to  decay,  except  that,  on  the  ground. 
Some  broken  shafts  out  of  use  might  be  noticed  around. 
And  some  huts  all  in  ruins  which  the  workmen,  no  donbt. 
Had  used  at  times  for  protection  when  danger  was  about 
From  occasional  blasting,  which  is  an  operation,  it  is  true, 
That's  not  so  much  to  be  relished  in  a  position  where  you 
Have  no  kind  of  shelter,  and  then  you  must  take  care 
To  keep  clear  of  the  mine  while  this  is  going  on  there. 

The  refuse  that  had  been  deposited,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
Was  worthless  enough,  among  .which  there  might  be 
Some  small  bits  of  mineral  that  would  not  have  been  known 
Except  you  could  have  seen  them  appear  in  the  stone 
Then  supposed  to  be  changing,  so  that  in  time  it  would  be 
Of  the  same  colour  as  the  copper  that  in  it  I  could  see. 
Which  amongst  small  shaly  heaps  you  might  casually  perceive 
As  well  as  bits  of  sparkling  stone  that  appeared,  I  believe, 
To  be  nothing  else  except  granite,  of  which  there  were  here 
Two  or  three  different  kinds,  and  in  all  of  them  do  appear 
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As  you  view  them  now  and  then  scintillations  of  light, 
That  are  reflected  from  a  surface  not  otherwise  bright ; 
Their  value  was  small,  and  there  was  no  sort  of  supply, 
But  enough  perhaps  for  those  who  have  an  inquiring  eye, 
And  long  to  build  up,  out  of  such  small  bits  as  these. 
Any  theories  that  may  the  ideas  of  humanity  please. 
And  lead  them  to  contemplate, — and  will  tend  also  to  show 
What  marvels  nature  can  produce  from  her  realms  far  below. 

A  few  pieces  I  picked  up— about  a  dozen  or  more — 
Of  these  most  were  granite  and  some  copper  ore, 
Which  may  be  instantly  known  if  but  a  small  spark 
Of  copper  should  appear — like  a  cat's  eye  in  the  dark. 

It  is  said  that  the  ore,  which  looks  like  so  much  stone. 
Is  the  metal  itself,  but  it's  state  is  then  known 
By  the  term  fossilized ;  this  in  time  passes  away. 
Altering  nature  and  colour,  through  a  change,  which  they  say. 
In  all  its  constituent  parts  is  gradually  taking  place, 
After  which  it  appears  with  a  dull  yellowish  face. 

I  walked  through  the  mine,  and  now  and  then  found 
Some  shining  stones  appearing  just  out  of  the  ground, 
And,  picking  one  of  them  up,  and  viewing  it  near, 
It  was  brown  sparkling  granite — there's  plenty  just  here  ; 
The  place  was  rather  hilly,  and  I  nearly  had  a  fall, 
Sliding  down  among  loose  stones,  and  rubbish,  and  all 
The  different  kinds  of  material  that  are  thrown  from  a  mine ; 
And  some  bits  that  I  took  away  were  remarkably  fine 
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:  at— ^but  what  their  value  may  be  I  can't  tell — 
ch,  I  expect — for  things  will  attract  just  as  well 
e  merely  common,  but  anything  that  shines  bright 

0  be  thought  of  some  value  in  many  a  one's  sight. 
he  place  had  been  ransacked  ;  it's  a  very  great  bore 

out  afterwards  that  people  had  been  there  before ; 

walked  all  round  it,  and  losing  my  track 

ae  somewhat  at  fault,  but  I  found  my  way  back 

>ending  some  time  there  to  no  purpose  at  all, 

1  not  even  succeed  in  getting  anything,  after  all, 
a,s  valuable,  and  then  was  obliged  to  go  away, 

2  dinner-time  told  me  I  had  better  not  stay. 

1  I  had  returned  there  was  Carl,  Cecil  and  Trot, 
id  not  long  come  back,  and  then  we  soon  got 
J  together  about  the  different  ways  that  we  went, 
►w  much  we  enjoyed  the  time  that  we  had  spent 
different  routes  round  about  the  Orms  Head, 
r  which  had  proved  equally  delightful  it  was  said : 
Did  me  "  they  walked  slow,  for  the  weather  was  hot, 
t  one,  to  the  lighthouse  without  mishap  they  got, 
ey  all  went  down  an  inclined  road  to  the  gate, 
en  entered  inside,  where  they  did  not  long  wait, 
oan  met  them  there,  and  with  civility  spake, 
id  that  *  It  was  not  customary  for  them  to  break 
ule ;  which  was,  that  no  one  was  admitted  within 
t  first  obtaining  an  order,  a  law  which  had  been 
bb 
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Not  often  broken,  but  in  this  case  he  could  hardly  defer 
To  grant  them  the  favour,  though  it  was  likely  he  should  err. 
But  that  he  dreamt  little  of,  because,  as  he  then  said, 
The  thought  of  responsibility  never  once  entered  his  head, 
For  the  chance  of  getting  anything  might  often  rub  away 
Any  fault  that  compunction  likes  to  conceal  for  the  day : 
So  they  followed  him  closely,  and  all  of  them  went 
Over  the  apartments  inside— being  for  the  most  part  intent 
On  discovering  what  it  was  that,  during  the  darkness  of  nigh 
Could  be  seen  so  far  off — and  the  cause  of  the  light. 

"  Then  they  walked  into  a  room  where  a  reflector  they  sai 
It  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  in  the  centre,  before, 
An  immense  burner  was  placed,  and  the  flame  was  so  clear. 
That  a  person  at  hand  would  hardly  dare  to  go  near, 
And  even  if  they  did,  the  combined  strength  of  the  heat 
Together  with  the  blaze  must  needs  make  them  retreat : 
For  by  looking  into  it  your  own  countenance  you  will  see 
Is  as  big  as  yourself:  how  startling  that  would  be 
If  it  turned  out  a  reality,  and  on  discovering  the  fact 
It  might  puzzle  one  so  as  hardly  to  know  how  to  act. 
Excepting  running  wildly  away  in  a  towering  fright, 
Imbued  with  the  idea  that  whatever  is  is  not  right ; 
And  then,  being  all  face,  it  might  very  frequently  scare 
A  person,  merely  because  there  was  no  body  there. 

I  did  not  go  down  to  the  end,  for  close  up  to  the  gate, 
Is  the  boundary,  but  from  the  place  where  I  sate 
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'.  looked  leisurely  through,  as  I  thought,  after  all, 

Ay  chance  of  seeing  the  light-house  was  uncommonly  small, 

Vnd  this  idea  had  impressed  me  ever  since  it  was  made 

k)  difficult  seemingly  to  obtain,  that  you  feel  somewhat  afraid 

Until  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  because  you  can*t  tell 

iVhat  these  people  can  be  if  you  do  not  behave  well, 

Bnt  in  trying  to  be  contented  I  thought  it  was  best 

To  seat  myself  on  a  stone  and  enjoy  a  slight  rest. 

So  I  looked  at  the  building ;  it  seemed  very  small. 
With  hardly  room,  as  I  thought,  for  any  thing  at  all 
In  the  shape  of  a  beacon,  to  bum  steady  and  bright. 
And  thus  enable  vessels,  on  a  dark  tempestuous  night, 
To  discern  it  through  the  gloom,  that  they  may  know 
Where  they  are  and  in  what  direction  the  ship  ought  to  go. 
So  that  they  shall  not  to  their  perdition  in  ignorance  pursue 
Any  danger  that  they  ought  rather  to  shun  than  go  through. 

I  then  looked  all  around  me  and  presently  espied 
That  a  peculiar  strangeness  was  perceivable  on  every  side, 
Which  in  fine  weather  imparted  to  this  somewhat  wild  scene 
Among  rocks  such  a  charm,  whose  novelty  would  have  been 
Spoilt  by  storms  and  bad  weather ;  and,  gazing  every  way. 
It's  most  miserable  during  such  times  in  this  place  to  stay. 
For  it  is  all  well  exposed  to  the  north  winds  and  the  east, 
Ind  seems  to  have  a  climate  of  its  own  at  the  least, 
Lnd  this  is  a  peculiarity  which  with  much  truth  has  been  said 
'o  characterize  for  the  most  part  the  whole  of  the  Orms  Head. 
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The  space  seemed  rather  scanty,  hardly  enough  to  provide 
For  emergencies,  unless  there  was  some  place  cut  out  inside 
The  rock  on  which  the  building  stood,  which  seems  to  be 
As  if  a  large  piece  from  the  side  had  fallen  into  the  sea, 
And  on  it  had  been  erected  a  light,  so  mariners  now  realize 
Something  to  warn  against  danger  they  seemed  once  to  despisce 

And  then  having  considered  what  next  I  should  do. 
As  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  view. 
Or  even  the  means,  as  far  as  I  understood  then. 
Of  gaining  admission  if  I  should  go  that  way  again  ; 
And  going  still  on  I  took  a  much  further  survey, 
Which  could  be  easily  done,  as  there  was  a  broad  way 
That  seemed  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
The  right  way  to  those  who  all  round  should  be  going. 

I  did  not  discover  the  others,  for  they  must  have  done. 
As  I  thought,  their  inspection  long  before  half  past  one ; 
For  I  had  been  informed  that  a  written  order  was  due 
From  a  person  that  desires  to  go  over  and  view. 
So  I  took  no  more  trouble,  thinking  that  it  was  in  vain 
To  attempt  going  in — as  I  might  be  walked  out  again. 

After  this  conversation  I  enjoyed  a  good  dinner 
Of  boiled  salmon  and  potatoes,  which  entered  the  inner 
Parts  with  a  great  deal  of  relish,  for  when  they  want  filling, 
If  they  are  too  long  neglected  the  effects  might  be  killing. 
And  even  when  they  were  not,  it  would  be  hardly  consoling, 
After  having  so  worn  you  as  to  make  a  large  hole  in 
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Your  appetite,  so  that  every  thing  which  you  may 
Attempt  to  digest  is  likely  to  prove  not  a  stay, 
Until  by  repeated  trials  the  materials  become  so  blended, 
That  soon  you  may  discover  your  inside  to  be  mended. 

The  salmon  was  good,  and  proved  a  wholesome  whetter 
To  the  appetite,  for  I  never  enjoyed  a  meal  better ; 
I  was  served  only  three  times,  for  during  much  exercise 
The  desire  for  eating  is  apt  to  get  so  on  the  rise 
That  when  once  you  begin  you  seem  hardly  to  know 
How  far  it  is  prudent  for  this  kind  of  indulgence  to  go : 
Then  this  being  finished  I  partook  of  part  of  a  chop, 
After  which  it  seemed  almost  time  for  me  to  stop  ; 
I  had  some  Burton  ale  bottled,  which  was  refreshing  indeed. 
And  then  bread  and  cheese  put  an  end  to  my  feed. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  dinner  that  Carl,  Cecil,  and  Trot, 
Arrived — ^and  the  potatoes  had  been  taken  out  of  the  pot 
And  placed  on  the  table  just  as  I  was  going  in — 
When  I  began  talking  away  and  telling  where  I  had  been — 
And  they  said  that  the  steamer  which  was  missing  last  night, 
Had  got  in  safe  to  Liverpool,  everything  going  on  right. 
Excepting  that  the  engines,  so  some  reports  say. 
Partly  broke  down,  and  the  vessel  could  hardly  make  way ; 
They  got  in  at  ten,  and  though  twelve  hours'  late. 
It  was  better  than  being  altogether  abandoned  to  fate. 

Then  the  minerals  I  displayed  with  some  slight  ostentation, 
Jut  they  elicited  very  little  or  perhaps  no  admiration. 
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Except  one  or  two,  which  looked  so  exceedingly  fine 
As  to  make  Cecil  desirous  of  visiting  this  mine  ; 
But  she  will  forget  all  about  it,  as  things  of  greater  import 
Must  of  necessity  rub  this  altogether  out  of  her  thought, 
When  the  time  will  have  to  be  spent  in  so  useful  a  way 
As  to  enable  us  to  see  and  enjoy  as  much  as  we  may 
Of  the  country  about  us,  in  the  journeys  we  are  taking 
To  find  that  fountain  in  whose  waters  we  ought  to  be  slaking 
Our  thirst  after  happiness — and  he  who  first  set  it 
As  an  example  to  follow,  I  only  wish  those  may  get  it 
That  tread  in  his  steps,  which  it  is  probable  they  may 
For  a  very  short  time — and  then  it  will  vanish  away. 

After  dinner  came  wine,  and  then  we  went  to  sleep, 
And  at  seven  had  tea ;  and  after  that  we  did  keep 
Ourselves  in  all  readiness  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Bellew, 
At  St.  George^s  Hall,  read ;  and,  doubtless,  not  a  few 
Will  be  there :  so  we  started,  but  not  so  many,  I  say, 
From  appearances,  seemed  inclined  to  spend  in  that  way 
Their  evening — but  soon  the  hall  gradually  filled 
As  time  went  slowly  on ;  and  how  Marmion  was  killed 
And  died  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  last  words  that  he  said, 
Was  the  first  and  best  of  the  pieces  that  the  lecturer  read ; 
Then  came  a  scene  from  Macbeth ;  and  again,  besides  these 
And  some  ludicrous  pieces  which  most  people  please. 
The  scene  of  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  Tichborne  trial  was  read. 
Which  created  much  laughter;  and  then  it  was  said 
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That  most  of  the  audience  this  class  of  reading  preferred 
To  any  thing  else  that  they  had  previously  heard, 
lor,  I  believe,  as  they  seemed  more  inclined  for  the  fun 
They  thought  that  that  part  had  yet  hardly  begun  ; 
^nd  during  the  trial  Mrs.  Brown  spoke  her  mind, 
Which  she  says  she  is  used  to  when  she  feels  so  inclined  ; 
She  considered  that  the  judge  was  such  a  nice  man, 
Tor  he  allowed  her  to  sit  next  him  after  the  trial  began, 
-And  she  attempted  to  make  out  that  some  of  her  race 
Were  strongly  connected  with  the  great  Tichbome  case. 

This  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  felt  very  glad 
To  get  free  of  the  seats,  though  the  reading  we  had  had 
Was  pretty  good  altogether — for  I  was,  I  must  say. 
So  closely  pinned  to  the  seat  I  could  not  get  away  ; 
^y  l^gs  got  so  numbed  that  I  began  to  be  rather  afraid 
That  there  would  be  no  rising  at  all  if  I  much  longer  stayed ; 
But  directly  the  people  got  up  the  only  thing  I  could  do 
Was  to  follow  their  example,  and  begin  to  move  too. 
Which  we  did  very  slowly  until  we  all  got  outside, 
And  then  we  walked  home,  for  we  soon  found  when  we  tried 
That  we  were  hungry  enough  to  put  something  away, 
But  hardly  full  enough  to  wait  patiently  until  the  next  day. 

AVhen  this  was  all  over  it  was  about  half  past  nine. 
And,  having  biscuits  and  ale,  we  talked  very  fine 
About  what  we  had  heard,  and  made  remarks  upon,  too. 
The  lecturer,  but  we  gave  him  no  more  than  his  due — 
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Thinking  at  the  same  time  that  it  appeared  rather  plain 
That  the  star  of  his  fortunes  was  slightly  on  the  wane ; 
He  sometimes  excelled — in  raising  his  tone  gradually  high, 
And  bringing  it  down  like  a  hammer,  as  if  intending  to  try 
The  nerves  of  the  fair  sex,  to  see  whether  they  can  stand 
Those  sensational  scenes  which  so  strongly  command 
The  attention  of  the  audience,  who  all  seem  to  expect 
That  the  conclusion  ought  to  produce  an  overwhelming  effect- 
Some  fainting  away  and  others  perhaps  crying 
As  they  witness  the  poor  hero  in  his  agony  dying. 
Or  else  his  condition  may  so  chance  to  get  mended 
That  everybody  is  glad  the  thing  has  so  happily  ended. 
An  inflated  manner  of  delivery  is  a  fault  in  the  style, 
As  if  a  man  thought  more  of  himself  all  the  while 
Than  of  pleasing  his  audience,  for  that  is  what  is  due 
From  the  class  of  profession  he  has  inured  himself  to ; 
How  the  ladies  admired  him  as  a  fine  looking  man 
Was  possibly  the  idea  that  through  him  constantly  ran, 
And  even  his  manner  appeared  sometimes  to  proclaim 
That  the  good  opinion  of  his  hearers  was  ever  the  flame 
That  set  fire  to  his  ambition,  for  in  all  he  might  do 
It  was  this  ruling  idea  which  seemed  to  carry  him  through. 
And  when  inspired  by  it  he  could  have  done  well  enough. 
If  his  cleverness  had  not  been  marred  by  the  puff 
Of  his  occasional  bombast,  as  though  none  could  be 
More  eminent  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  sex  than  he. 
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Such  men  seldom  prosper,  for  with  money  they  are  not 
Satisfied  until  they  have  spent  nearly  all  they  have  got 
tn  luxurious  living,  and  in  the  vain  attempt  to  be  gay 
Their^wh  contentment  of  mind  is  frittering  slowly  away ; 
%nd  it  is  usually  the  case  that  such  voluptuousness  at  large 
^ust  make  them  exorbitant  in  the  prices  they  charge, 
3ut  very  fc^tunate  it  is — and  I  think  most  will  say  it — 
That  there  is  the  public  who  are  always  willing  to  pay  it ; 
?or  every  one  likes  to  see  a  person  of  talent  perform, 
Vs  well  as  to  let  him  take  the  general  opinion  by  storm, 
Vnd  while  it  lasts  you  obtain  both  gold  and  applause, 
^hich  you  know  very  well  is  the  ground  of  your  cause. 

This  talking  being  nearly  over,  we  ended  the  day 
'A^ith  a  little  whiskey  and  water,  and,  in  the  usual  way, 
Then  wished  each  other  good  night,  who  were  ready  to  start. 
To  the  very  same  place  1  am  now  about  to  depart, 
^  walking  down  stairs  I  opened  the  door  wide 
\nd  the  moonbeams  streaming  in  I  suddenly  espied, 
^.nd  then  after  shaking  hands  I  went  into  the  street 
^Vhere  hardly  a  person  out  of  doors  did  I  meet, 
So  I  moved  quickly  on,  while  I  had  for  my  light 
The  silvery  queen  that  is  reported  to  govern  the  night. 
But  this  it  seems  she  does  not  at  any  time  perform, 
For  clouds  may  cover  the  sky,  or  even  a  storm 
Spoil  her  beauty,  or  else  perhaps  the  darkness  of  night 
Have  nothing  but  the  stars  to  afford  any  light ; 
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She  IS  not  in  all  places  at  once,  don't  you  see, 

And  to  rule  through  the  night  it  is  needful  that  she 

Should  be  every  where  present — but  the  sun,  you  may  say, 

Is  the  great  ruler  that  governs  the  night  and  the  day : 

A  reflected  light  over  the  landscape  is  thrown, 

Which  many  believe  is  none  but  the  moon's  own, 

But  this  she  receives  from  the  great  solar  sphere. 

As  she  is  a  world  of  herself — and  on  her  surface  appear 

Both  mountains  and  valleys,  but  there  is  no  air. 

Nor  even  clouds  to  be  traced  about  her  form  any  where — 

So  it  is  conjectured,  but  it  seems  certain  to  me 

That  mists  passing  over  her  surface  you  often  can  see. 

It  was  by  her  aid  I  soon  found  out  the  right  door. 
And  then  in  I  strolled,  and  going  up  stairs  I  soon  saw 
A  candle  on  the  sill,  which  I  lighted,  and  then 
Walked  slowly  to  bed,  and  was  not  seen  again 
Until  the  sun  the  next  day  began  to  reillumine  the  skies, 
And  through  his  benign  influence  should"  again  urge  me  to  ris-^ 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  20. 

Barly  train  to  Carnarvon — The  Prince  of  Wales  inn — The  castle 
-—Tbe  wMy  and  school — Dinner — To  Llanberis  by  rail. 

It  was  rather  late  last  night  when  the  brilliance  of  the  sky 
Was  so  clearly  defined  that  it  appeared  to  the  eye 
Like  a  bright  glorious  world,  on  which  you  now  and  then  trace 
Very  plainly  the  forms  that  are  recognized  on  its  face ; 
The  great  and  little  bear,  and  other  odd  objects  too, 
Could  be  easily  seen  on  its  ground  of  dark  blue : 
The  scene  very  soon  changed,  and  the  stars  took  their  flight, 
For  they  were  rather  put  out  at  the  approach  of  the  light. 
And  necessarily  had,  through  the  much  grander  display 
Of  the  bright  herald  of  morn,  very  soon  to  give  way. 
The  sun  rose  majestic,  from  a  vast  ocean  of  gold, 
And  his  course  through  the  heavens  soon  began  to  unfold, 
And,  look  where  you  might,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky 
From  any  one  point  at  this  time  caught  the  eye  : 
The  light  was  so  dazzling  that  directly  I  awoke 
I  thought  it  quite  time  that  my  slumbers  were  broke, 
^  I  yawned  for  a  minute  and  then  threw  off  the  clothes. 
Took  a  walk  round  the  room,  and  after  that  I  arose. 
6 
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It  was  about  half  past  seven ;  then  I  went  into  the  street 
And  looked  all  around  me,  but  there  was  no  one  to  greet. 
So  I  went  to  the  house,  where  they  seemed  all  in  a  flutter, 
While  they  put  in  their  mouths  pieces  of  bread  and  butter. 
And  I  was  wondering  much  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
Though  of  the  trip  intended  for  to-day  I  well  knew  : 
But  I  had  not  to  wait  long — for  Carl  did  hurriedly  explain 
That  it  was  necessary  to  start  by  the  very  first  train, 
As  we  were  bound  for  Carnarvon,  then  in  the  evening  go  on, 
And  arrive  at  Llanberis  before  the  daylight  is  gone, 
With  the  intention  of  going,  if  we  could,  the  next  day, 
To  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  without  our  nerves  giving  way, — 
But  some  ladies  get  agitated,  and  feel  at  once  so  unstrung, 
As  if  they  had  just  received  notice  to  go  and  be  hung. 
For  of  precipices  and  chasms  they  have  so  great  a  fear   . 
That  they  can  hardly  encounter  them  without  shedding  a  tear. 

So  we  walked  to  the  station,  where  it  seemed  to  be  vain, 
From  the  crowd  on  the  platform,  to  get  near  to  the  train, — 
But  we  did  notwithstanding,  only  all  the  carriages  there 
Were  so  crowded,  that  we  were  almost  in  a  state  of  despair 
As  to  what  we  should  do ;  but  we  found  one  at  last. 
After  we  had  to  the  other  end  nearly  all  the  way  passed. 

Along  the  sea-shore  our  course  lay ;  but  in  our  way  there, 
After  passing  through  several  tunnels,  we  found  the  fresh  air 
Blowing  gently  upon  us,  and  the  enlivening  view  of  the  sea 
Seemed  to  fill  all  our  natures  with  renewed  ecstasy  : 
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When  we  came  to  alight  the  place  seemed  rather  strange, 
Though,  certainly,  we  did  not  feel  worse  for  the  change : 
Above  two  hours  we  were  travelling ;  so  when  we  got  there, 
To  the  Prince  of  Wales  inn  we  at  once  quickly  repair. 

The  line  to  Carnarvon  runs  all  the  way  by  the  coast, 
So  nearly  together,  th^t  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  the  most, 
Seemed  only  to  separate  the  two ;  and  you  ride  on  in  ease. 
With  the  sea  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  trees, 
And  hills,  villages,  and  houses  ever  varyiiig  the  view. 
So  lively  and  pleasant, — while  the  heavens,  all  blue. 
Are  without  a  cloud  in  them,  for  the  bright  orb  of  day 
Seems  as  though  he  had  chased  all  the  vapours  away, 
And  the  landscape  is  clothed  in  so  lovely  a  green. 
As  to  relieve  greatly  the  sight  at  any  place  where  it's  seen. 

The  island  of  Anglesea,  which  is  just  out  of  the  bay, 
And  some  short  distance  across,  we  can  see  on  our  way. 
Also  Beaumaris  and  its  castle  appears  to  the  view, 
AVhich  look  very  much  as  if  they  were  just  erected  anew, 
And  washed  over,  but  for  what  purpose  not  one  of  us  knows, 
Excepting  to  make  them  conspicuous  enough,  we  suppose. 
For  persons  to  see  in  what  part  the  principal  town  lay, 
Which  seemed  to  be  the  pleasantest  spot  in  the  bay  : 
But  when  you  see  reflected  upon  them  a  very  strong  light 
They  appear  to  the  eye  a  disagreeble  glaring  of  white. 
So  that  every  beholder  may  be  very  inquisitive  to  know 
What  that  beautiful  place  is  where  the  sun's  shining  so. 
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As  we  came  near  to  Bangor  some  small  ships  we  discern, 
But  what  they  were  used  for  I  could  not  then  properly  learn, 
The  mines  used  to  be  the  principal  source  of  supply 
To  a  great  many  of  the  craft  that  were  then  lying  by ; 
But  still  there  are  places  to  which  the  rail  does  not  get 
That  may  keep  up  the  trade  of  these  v^sels  even  yet  : 
A  little  further  you  turn,  and  the  lofty  arches  you  see 
Of  the  famed  Menai  bridge  ;  but  its  roadway  to  me 
Looks  like  two  long  ropes  stretched  across  in  a  Kne, 
And,  as  now  it  appears  to  the  view,  is  uncommonly  fine. 

Before  we  got  to  Carnarvon  we  had  to  go  through 
A  very  long  tunnel,  and  when  we  came  out  the  view 
Of  the  sea  was  rather  agreeable,  with  the  $hips  anchored  there, 
And  the  isle  of  Mona  beyond;  but,  before  you -re  well  aware. 
The  station  comes  upon  you,  and  I  could  scarce  realize 
That  we  had  arrived  there,  so  large  seemed  its  size ; 
For  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  so  much  ground, 
With  such  a  number  of  lines— some  to  places  around, 
And  others  were  used  for  the  promotion  of  trade, 
Whence  iron  and  slate  from  the  mines  are  conveyed. 

We  stopped  only  just  long  enough  now  at  the  inn 
To  deposit  our  luggage  and  instructions,  before  we  begin 
Our  stroll  through  the  streets ;  and  we  first  wish  to  see 
Whatever  outside  the  walls  interesting  there  may  be  : 
So  we  ordered  refreshment,  and  then  we  departed. 
And  took  our  chance  where  we  should  go  ere  we  started. 
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id  nearly  an  hour ;  so,  by  asking  a  question, 

i.means  to  carry  out  the  general  suggestion. 

Mty  is  very  much  like  what  it  was  years  ago, 

ivaUu  round  the  outskirts  seem  equally  so ; 

:  is  still  just  the  same  odd  looking  place 

e  used  to  be — where  nearly  all  of  its  space 

d.tD  slates,  packed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 

in  for  some  time — till  they  are  taken  away  : 

(mt  into  long  squares  about  as  thick  as  plate  glass, 

edgeways  in  rows ;  and  no  one  can  pass 

ong  ibe  paths  that  there  have  been  made 

oovenience  of  persons  engaged  in  the  trade. 

ihqps  lay.fonnerly  alongside  the  quay,  there  to  wait 

f  had  got  in  on  board  a  full  cargo  of  slate, 

ps,  some  other  product ;  but  now,  at  this  day, 

)ad  has  taken  most  of  such  traffic  away. 

ites  here  seem  so  numerous,  that  some  persons  doubt, 

— "  What  in  the  world  are  the  owners  about?" 

B  one  surprised  said — "  Dear  me,  what  will  they  do 

hese  here  blessed  slates  ?  do  you  think  it  is  true 

1  a  very  large  quantity  ever  will  sell  ?" 

r  said  in  reply — "  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell !" 

d-y-sam  slate-quarry  office,  that  was  on  the  quay, 

wooden  box  of  a  building,  has  now  vanished  away  ; 

it  one  small  room,  with  a  stool  and  a  chair, 

sk,  and  seemed  almost  in  a  state  of  despair. 
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As  if  the  concern  had  been  worked  so  much  that  of  late 
It  had  become  greatly  reduced,  and^a  deplorable  state 
Of  circumstances  had  set  in,  which  seemed  then  to  say 
That  the  supply  of  material  was  nearly  all  melted  away : 
So  this  business-like  place  was  not,  any  one  would  conceive, 
Much  trouble  or  expense,  for  one  clerk  well  might  achieve 
The  work  there  was  to  be  done,  devoting  to  it  each  day 
About  half  an  hour  or  less,  and  after  that  go  away. 

A  young  man  used  to  come,  and  sit  down  in  a  chair, 
Grumbling  because  he  was  obliged  always  to  be  there 
At  a  certain  time  punctually,  and  perhaps  have  to  wait, 
And  was  sure  to  get  into  hot  water  if  he  happened  to  be  late ; 
Then  he'd  perch  on  a  stool,  and  look  the  desk  through. 
As  if  despairingly  searching  for  something  to  do  : 
There  was  a  solitary  inkstand,  which  was  all  you  could  see, 
And  the  only  thing  in  the  room  that  there  then  seemed  to  be; 
But  all  that*s  seen  there  now  is  a  small  wooden  hut. 
Belonging  to  the  same  quarry,  with  the  door  half  way  shut, 
And  an  old  man  occupies  it,  to  inform  people,  in  case 
Any  one  should  desire  to  ask  questions  concerning  the  place. 

We  walked  back  to  get  lunch,  and  then  said,  that  at  three 
We  should  like  to  have  dinner ;  and,  that  arranged,  we 
Strolled  on  to  the  castle,  after  our  refreshment  was  done, 
Up  towards  the  chief  entrance,  through  which  there  were  none 
Admitted  without  paying ;  then  in  at  the  great  gate  we  go. 
After  having  paid  four  pence  each,  which  was  probably  low, 
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Considering  what  progress  has  done  towards  the  preservation 
Of  perhaps  the  finest  ruin  in  the  whole  Cymric  nation  ; 
For  the  prices  are  high  that  are  now  sometimes  charged, 
To  see  bits  of  old  remains  look  like  private  gardens  enlarged, 
And  speculators  mostly  now  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  way, 
Of  first  spoiling  a  place,  and  then  making  it  pay. 
And  so  bring  back  the  money  that  it  has  cost  to  renew. 
After  robbing  it  of  much  of  its  beauty  and  interest  too. 
For  the  remnants  of  antiquity  are  now  taken  by  storm 
And  have  to  succumb  to  the  altering  hands  of  reform, 
When  art  gives  them  a  polish,  as  it  intended  that  these 
Speculations  shall  be  made  the  popular  feelings  to  please. 
And  then  they  are  done  up  and  made  to  look  somewhat  nice 
Merely  as  a  reasonable  excuse  for  improving  the  price, 
Which  seems  injudicious,  but  I  should  think  it's  the  way 
To  make  people  enjoy  it  though  it  perhaps  will  not  pay ; 
But  otherwise  it  is  better,  for  it  keeps  out  the  mass. 
And  is  rendered  accessible  to  a  more  civilized  class. 
There  is  a  mystery  concerning  a  room  here,  about 
Which  it  has  been  the  desire  to  find  something  out. 
Or  even  what  it  was  used  for ;  as  I  had  heard  some  one  say 
That  it  has  been  cleared  out,  for  previous  to  that  day 
It  had  served  as  a  dust-hole — so  that  the  refuse  they  had  got 
Into  this  unfortunate  chamber  always  had  to  be  shot : 
The  very  action  of  emptying  it  argues  that  it  may  be  of  use 
For  a  much  better  purpose,  but  it  appears  that  the  abuse 
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Is  this^ — that  not  a  word  concerning  it  did  they  say, 
And  its  existence  seems  to  have  been  ignored  to  this  day ; 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  dwelling,  but  secretly,  to  conceal 
What  was  not  meant  to  be  known,  in  case  people  should  fed 
An  interest ;  but  when  there  is  a  strong  intention  to  hide 
Facts  or  anything  else,  there's  something  not  right  inside ; 
And  the  people  that  occupy  it  do  not  seem  much  to  care 
Whether  peasant  or  prince  has  ever  been  immured  there : 
Some  other  parts  in  this  castle  there  are,  also  said  to  be 
Involved  in  doubt  and  confusion  as  to  their  true  history. 
And  all  facts  about  them  have  been  suppressed,  so  that  now 
You  may  suspect,  but  you  will  not  get  a  clue  anyhow. 

The  spoiler,  reform,  often  makes  old  things  into  new, 
But,  in  such  cases  as  this,  it  seems  hardly  to  do ; 
For  what  is  still  interesting  has  at  times  to  give  way 
To  the  work  of  men's  hands,  who,  at  this  present  day, 
Appear  to  ignore  much  that  the  Almighty  has  made. 
As  though  they  cast  nature's  fair  works  into  the  shade ; 
For  anything  that's  connected  with  historical  lore 
Is  often  hidden  by  the  attempts  of  mankind  to  restore. 

So  a  guide-book  was  bought,  for  I  wanted  to  trace 
The  history  of  this  mysterious  room,  and  about  which  place 
Suspicions  have  been  raised,  and,  it  is  generally  thought. 
Make  the  spot  to  appear  not  so  reputable  as  it  ought ; 
I  was  told  it  had  been  cleared  out  some  few  years  ago. 
But  the  book  only  gave  information  that  we  previously  know. 
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And  many  others  as  well  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it, 
But  whether  that's  true  I  am  inclined  sometimes  to  doubt  it, 
But  nobody  really  requires  it,  though  their  curiosity  may 
Tempt  them  to  believe  that  something  sensational  must  lay 
In  the  unravelling  of  the  mystery,  from  which  we  discern 
That  in  their  present  state  they  do  not  much  care  to  learn, 
For  they  have  an  idea  that  knowledge  is  only  an  innovation. 
And  would  like  to  see  again  introduced  into  the  nation 
The  superstitions  and  customs  that  they  once  held  so  dear. 
And  which  they  are  even  now  inclined  to  love  and  revere. 

The  Welsh  keep  everything  to  themselves  and  are  so  taciturn 
That  from  them  you  can  hardly  ever  reckon  to  learn 
Concerning  anything  mysterious,  but  about  this  room  to-day 
Something  savours  very  strongly  of  not  quite  fair  play, 
So  all  has  been  hushed  up,  and  some  seem,  no  doubt, 
To  have  taken  good  care  that  the  truth  shall  never  ooze  out, 
But  with  counter  assertions  rather  seem  to  have  met  it. 
Then  afterwards  as  an  apartment  they  thought  good  to  let  it. 

The  court-yard  in  the  castle  is  now  kept  very  neat, 
The  grass  is  constantly  mowed,  and  here  and  there  is  a  seat 
For  visitors  to  rest  on :  but  in  its  wild-looking  state 
h  appeared  still  more  fit  for  the  disorder  which  fate 
And  time  had  reduced  it  to ;  for,  though  pleasant  to  see 
In  its  much-improved  state,  its  wildness  used  to  be 
More  consonant,  for  a  solemnity  used  to  rest  on  the  scene, 
Wch  is  now  taken  away  by  the  change  there  has  been ; 
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And  it  looked  Still  more  Weird-like  as  the  mOfon;  slifiriirig  bright; 
Filled  the  crannies  with  sh^ows^  that,'  during  thi^  ^ight; 
Look  so  sombre,  and  the  l%ht,-Kke  a  White  sheet;  pales' <o'er  ' 
Its  walls ;  a[nd  it  seems,  •ftS'yiBu  feoiitinue  still  mdre 
To  gaze  upon  it,  asf  though  it  wfere  -airimtnensfe  shrdud  ^ 
Covering  over  the  earth;  like  tf  la*ge  ^eecy-  doud.  ^ 

But  it  may  be  for  the  best  that  many  ruthsJate  now 
Devoted  to  {)ublic  recreation,  with  a  regard' as  to- how 
Further  lise  may  be  made  of  them  ;  here-,  even,  some  places  ' 
Have  beeri  wholly  closed  up,  so  that  of  them  all  traces 
Are' thus  buried  ih  oblivion  ;  thdugh  it  may  be  as: -well- 
To  make  a  sinecure,  where  poOr  persons  may  dwell 
In  the  castle,  and  partially,  by  looking  after  tlie  fees, 
And  taking  care  of  the  place,  get  a  living;  with  ease, — ^ 
Which  is  being  useful  one  way-— though  some,  all  the  time,' 
Think  that  reducing  its  interest  is  no  less  than  a  crime. 
Even  though  the  dark  deeds  of  history  furnish  associations 
Which  often  may  be  regarded  with  nO  very  pleasing  Sensations, 
But  the  actions  of  great  men  do  not  always  cause  one  delight 
Though  they  may  be  intended  to  atone  for  what  is  not  right ; 
They  rather  would  see  all  human  good  swept  away 
Than  an  old  castle  made  Use  of  for  the  pleasures  of  t'o-day> 
But  others  apparently  believe  that  science,  in  its  advance, 
Must  necessarily  make  all  things  subservient  to  chance. 
Instead  of  causing  it  to  assist,  as  well  as  humanity  may. 
In  the  civilization,  improvement,  and  reform  of  the  day. 
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The  steps  were  somewhat  steep,  and  worn  here  and  there, 
Sometimes  into  laige  holes  that  let  in  the  fresh  air, 
Through  which  you  could  see  into  the  depths  down  below 
And  a  part  of  the  way  we  have  just  now  had  to  go  : 
We  soon  got  to  the  top,  looked  round  us,  and  behold, 
A  variety  of  objects  from  below  did  to  our  vision  unfold, 
Same  in  the  shape  of  humanity  walking  about  here  and  there, 
And  seeming,  like  ants,  as  though  industry  and  care 
Was  their  only  aim — and  all  around  a  clear  azure  sky. 
And  most  beautiful  scenery  is  disclosed  to  the  eye, 
While  you  may  unconsciously  take  in  the  fresh  air. 
And  yet  hardly  believe  that  there  can  be  any  there, 
Until  reminded  by  the  freshness  that  the  zephyrs  display 
^^^len  a  stiff  puff  of  wind  causes  them  to  travel  this  way. 

The  eagle  tower  has  three  turrets,  on  whose  battlements  we 
May  some  stone  armour  heads  and  an  eagle  there  see ; 
But  time  and  the  weather  has  so  worn  them  down 
That  you  scarcely  can  trace  them,  and  their  ancient  renown 
Seems  now  nothing  else  but  some  rude  object  grown. 
And  so  shapeless,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  known. 

In  most  buildings  of  castles  there's  none  can  compete 
With  Carnarvon  for  beauty,  and  in  that  Conway  is  beat ; 
And  though  both  these  are  ruins  enough's  left  to  show 
How  splendid  they  must  have  looked  some  few  ages  ago, 
And  not  only  that,  but  they  seem  even  yet  to  surpass 
'Hiose  of  the  preseit  time,  for  the  production  of  such  a  mass 
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Is  apparently  uncalled  for,  and  from  then  up  to  now 
Progress  has  been  so  great  theyVe  learnt  to  build  anyhow ; 
The  old  style  is  of  one  kind  throughout,  but  not  so  the  new. 
For  which  a  mixture  of  several  seems  often  only  to  do, 
And  the  modem  erections  that  go  now  by  that  name 
Only  show  that  their  objects  are  very  far  from  the  same  ; 
They  were  places  of  defence ;  what  they  are  now  built  for 
Seems  to  be  rather  from  vanity  than  for  the  purpose  of  war, 
And  are  mostly  palatial,  from  whose  exterior  you  may  tell 
That  they  are  chiefly  houses  where  the  great  people  now  dwell 
And  large  sums  of  money  are  at  times  thrown  away 
On  many  fanciful  buildings  for  which  much  less  would  pay. 

There  is  a  stem  look  about  Conway  castle,  when  near, 
That  is  apt  to  foreshadow  a  slight  feeling  of  fear. 
And  if  so  ponderous  a  building  you  chance  to  pass  by, 
You  may  suspect  what  the  object  was  once,  with  a  sigh, 
And  the  prisoners  detained  there,  whose  principal  crime 
Was  defending  their  homes  against  the  foes  of  the  time  : 
Its  sombre  and  sad  aspect,  with  immense  walls  ivy-bound. 
Make  you  think  that  it  must  close  connection  have  found 
With  kings  and  nobles  of  all  sorts,  and  that  in  its  day 
Many  inconvenient  people  were  put  there  out  of  the  way. 

Then  down  the  steps  we  returned,  but  Cecil  seemed  afraid 
Of  venturing,  for  indeed  a  slight  sensation  she  made  ; 
She  thought  it  looked  steep — "but  oh  !  if  she  should  fall  !"— 
But  she  didn't, — ^but  got  down  quite  safe  after  all ; 
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When  the  parts  of  a  castle  have  been  so  knocked  about 
By  the  hands  of  old  time,  that,  both  inside  and  out, 
They  are  dangerous  and  doubtful,— then  there's  an  excuse 
For  repairing  and  making  them  of  some  little  use ; 
But  an  antiquated  structure  with  which  there  may  be  connected 
An  history  shrouded  in  obscurity,  it  can  but  be  suspected 
That  one  would  naturally  like  to  find  out  something  about  it. 
Though  the  world  would  go  on  quite  as  comfortably  without  it. 

The  improvements  in  the  castle  seems  to  suggest  the  idea 
That  soon  a  small  suburb  will  be  introduced  here. 
For  now  there*  are  schoolrooms,  and  head-quarters,  too. 
For  the  volunteers,  where  in  the  court  yard  they  can  do 
Their  drill  inside  the  walls,  without  the  least  molestation 
From  any  turbulent  sons  of  so  headstrong  a  nation 
As  the  Welsh  seem ;  and  besides,  they  were  putting  in  repair 
Other  rooms,  for  people  that  were  going  to  live  there : 
This  looks  as  if  it  was  intended  to  use  up  all  the  space 
That  can  be  made  available  in  this  old-fashioned  place. 
And  create  into  a  property  that  which  has  long  lain 
As  a  study  for  the  few  who  an  insight  only  would  gain 
By  travel ;  but  now  is  let  out  under  a  certain  restraint, 
So  that  the  place  may  become  what  just  at  present  it  ain't. 
For  it  seems  as  though  some  adventurer  had  bought  it  up  for 
The  purpose  of  adding  to  the  money  he  has  got  a  lot  more. 

This  may  be  restoration ;  but  some  old  buildings  to-day, 
Under  the  shield  of  this  word,  gradually  vanish  away, 
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Or  else  the/U  spring  up  again  with  so  altered  a  face 
That  you*d  almost  declare  they  cannot  be  the  same  place, 
And  are  robbed  of  the  character  that  to  a  ruin  belongs — 
For  to  spoil  what  is  ancient  is  considered  one  of  the  wrongs 
Due  to  this  age  of  progress,  but  whether  it  really  be 
So  or  not  is  a  point  on  which  every  one  don't  agree ; 
For  what  cannot  be  helped  all  must  needs  submit  to, 
As  in  circumstances  such  as  this  people  will  have  to  do, 
Whether  they  like  it  or  not ;  and  but  few  will  desire 
The  old  sculpture  to  be  hidden  that  they  fain  would  admire  ; 
But  however  much  improved  the  castle  remains  still 
An  object  of  great  interest,  though  probably  time  will 
Some  day  show  the  inside,  where,  as  in  a  small  town, 
Each  trade  will  be  thriving,  and  the  idea  all  worn  down 
Of  what  it  once  used  to  be  in  the  old  times  long  past, 
Without  any  thought  of  what  it  may  come  to  at  last 

As  we  entered  the  castle  we  went  across  the  green  grass 
By  a  broad  path  which  led  to  an  entrance — then  we  pass 
Through  a  short  narrow  passage,  and  at  the  end  we  come  out 
Into  a  very  large  chamber,  where,  if  you  look  about. 
You  can  see  into  a  small  room,  above  which  is  the  place 
Where  the  winding-stairs  begin  which  lead  up  into  space  ; 
We  went  in — and  as  on  the  ground  floor  we  stand. 
The  eagle  tower  above  us  a  fine  view  does  command, 
And  having  after  some  trouble  found  the  staircase  at  last, 
We  then  slowly  up  this  piece  of  circular  work  passed ; 
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And  then  thraugb  a  coifridcff,  ^t^riding  9Pm«.  little  vay 
We  passed,  and  at  (the  eaidrhens  and  .thereriiys^^.^  display  i 
Of  inconveniently  sna^ll  fpQi^$^T«aQh  Y/ej^yinuoUJikeja  oell— 
For  nobles  used  to  feavevirxiWiA  pl^qc^jOOGasionallyatc^ dwell . 
At  the  pleasure  of  the  kihg^rHforaowfielirnes  he  thou^t 
That  they  did  not  behave  .themselves'  q$.^ite>a&  they  oughts— 
And  where  they  inconveniently  would.bave^ito  remain 
Until  it  were  perfectly: agreeable  tgr  dischaige  tjiem,  again. 

Then  once  inore;  we  ascended  isomer ^teps-n¥ide  of  stoiile 
Up  a  circular  staircaae  t0  tb^c  top  ©f  tfee  towjQrIhaf  s.  knQwn 
As  that  of  the  blaqt  Frin^ei,  andf/tb«  pla^,  rafti?^  all^ 
When  we  got  up  /ft-erew^vfound  tQj  be  rathee  SimaU, 
And  extremely  <i>onfiued  j-  but  I  rthoughti  that  the/iaky 
Was  clearer  and  more.  bJue^jandc  the  aii*  up  io.high 
Seemed  much  fresher  than  that  rwe«  felt  jdown  belowj 
And  as  it  kept  getting  cooler  we  soon,  turned  round  to  go : 
On  the  eagle  tower  it  was  nuld--there  yoti  can  walfc  about^ 
Sit  down  and  admire,  without  any  {feeling  of  doubt,. : . 
But  here  you  are  oppressed  with  somewhat  of  fear, 
Lest  by  the  forc^  of  the  wind  you  should  perchance  disappear. 

Then  we  walked  down  again,,  and.it  :was  amusing  to  see 
How  exceedingly  nervous  some  people  can  be,  : 
When  they  go  to  the  edge,  and  look^  with  a  froWn, 
And  say  they  are  certain  they  can  never  get  down, 
But  knowing  they  must,  with  a  f fine  show  of  fear 
They  descend,  with  an  occasional  cry  of  **  oh  dear  V*.    : 
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So  we  arrived  at  the  last  step,,  and  Cecirs  feelings  felt  light, 
For  she  was  very  glad  she  had  got  down  all  right 

Then  to  the  queen's  chamber  we  directed  our  way 
Across  the  grass,  up  a  few  ancient  steps,  which  they  say 
Have  been  lately  repaired,  as  may  be  well  known 
By  the  pieces  let  in  of  some  diverse  kind  of  stone, 
And  when  at  the  top  with  some  little  care  we  proceed 
Till  we  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  room,  where,  indeed, 
Queen  Eleanor  lived— for  she  had  wished  to  repair 
To  Carnarvon,  because  it  was  more  healthy  there ; 
But  the  chamber  has  suffered  so  much  from  decay. 
That  all  marks  of  its  grandeur  are  now  worn  away. 

There  is  one  passage  which  leads  to  where  no  one  can  tell, 
It  may  be  into  a  dungeon  or  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
And  as  there  are  places  underground  it  probably  may 
Be  a  kind  of  secret  clue  for  getting  to  them  that  way ; 
But  you  cannot  go  very  far,  for  no  light  can  be  found, 
And  only  darkness  intense  seems  the  more  to  abound 
In  these  deep  earthly  hollows,  whose  natural  air. 
Often  chilly  and  damp,  human  nature  cannot  long  bear  : 
Through  this  confined  space  we  walked  some  little  way. 
Which  got  gradually  so  gloomy  that  the  brightness  of  day 
Was  quickly  receding,  when  we  perceived  before  us  a  light, 
Burning  dim  in  the  darkness,  that  soon  brought  to  sight 
A  railing  that  stopped  us,  so  back  again  we  proceed. 
For  beyond  may  be  danger  much  piore  than  we  need, 
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i  not  so  adventurous  whenever  we  go  out 
e  like  to  be  able  to  see  what  we  are  about, 
ecurity  is  so  intense  as  would  cause  no  surprise 
ise  of  feeling  was  of  greater  use  than  your  eyes, 
ir  steps  must  be  so  doubtful  that  if  you  proceed 
suspect  every  thing  if  you'd  wish  to  take  heed, 
I  blind  man,  exercise  a  great  deal  of  care 
3tain  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  spot  it  is  there ; 
should  go  to  the  end  of  some  of  these  places 
;ee  a  round  chamber,  which,  in  such  cases, 
e  floor  of  a  tower,  and  where,  it  will  be  found, 
le  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
;  think  it  had  been  used  perhaps  for  stowing  away 
venient  persons,  as  they  do  sometimes  this  day 
»ons  and  jails,  where  they  keep  those  in  charge 
ever  out  of  mischief  after  being  once  set  at  large ; 
nre  is  but  one  entrance  it  would  be  vain  to  ,try  flight, 
one  was  always  at  hand  who  could  settle  that  quite, 
inside  passages  are  only  just  wide  enough  to  let 
n  walk  through  at  a  time,  so  that  you  cannot  get 
%t  chance  of  escape,  because  you  would  And  there 
g  provided  for  you  with  the  most  vigilant  care. 
t  school  in  this  town — a,  few  years  ago  now — 
ay  afternoons  we  seemed  to  behave  anyhow, 
^e  were  free,  and  under  no  sort  of  restriction, 
to  go  on  without  the  fear  of  conviction 
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Either  by  conscience  or  man^  but  sometimes  we . were  stopt, 
And  our  faces  grew  longer  still  as  upon  us  they  dno|>ped : 
Sometimes  over  the  castle  we  would  ali  five  of  us  go. 
Following  after  each  other,  and  thea  you  must  know 
There  was  nothing  to  pay ;  but  any  poor  boy  who  was  gre^i 
Wpuld  have  to  pay  a  penny — a  small  chaige,  I  ween, 
To  the  present  one — for  then  you  could  see  over  it  all* 
When  it  seemed  just  as  large  as  now  it  appears  small. 
For  the  spirit  of  progress  so  alters,  that  with  curtailing  force 
All  things  are  cut  down,  and,  as  time  keeps  on  his  course, 
Become  gradually  less,  till  at  length  you  only  perhaps  know, 
That  a  fortress  had  been  erected  there  many  centuries  ago. 

The  long  narrow  side  passages  I  did  again  recognize 
With  their  small  embrasures,  which  seemed  to  be  in  our  eyes 
Very  pleasant  and  romantic,  and  so  what  did  we  -do 
But  walk  up  to  the  entrance,  and  then  ramble  through. 
Very  much  like  children,  who,  when  together  at  play. 
Can  run  in  and  then  out,  to  hide  wherever  they  may  ; 
They  were  much  like  corridors,  but  led,  now  and  then. 
To  small  recesses  in  the  walls  you  would  not  know  again 
Except  for  the  large  open  sp>ace  that  it  seems,  long  before, 
Gave  place  to  a  window,  which  is  now  closed  up  no  more, 
But  you  can  see  by  its  shape  what  used  to  be  formerly  thene, 
And  which  is  now  supplied  with  nothing  else  but  fresh  air. 

There  were  galleries  also — with  just  room,  perhaps,  for 
To  pass  easily  by  one  another,  and  here  and  there  you 
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May  see  crevices  so  confined  as  to  just  give  a  sight 
Of  the  space  down  below,  which  seemed  dazzling  with  light, 
For  our  route  was  somewhat  dark,  that,  if  you  wished  to  stray, 
You  must  think  where  you*re  going  or  else  lose  your  way ; 
At  one  of  these  narrow  openings  we  stopt  and  looked  through, 
And  a  large  space  of  ground  then  broke  forth  on  our  view. 
That  at  one  time  within  the  castle  walls  was  confined, 
But  now  is  part  of  the  town,  and  was  till  very  lately  assigned 
As  a  place  to  hold  cattle  fairs  on  the  market-days,, when 
It  was  thronged  everywhere  with  women  also  and  men ; 
But  now  if  you  go  all  round  it  shops  and  houses  are  seen, 
And  a  fountain  is  ^playing  in  the  midst  of  the  Green, 
Which  name  it  has  borne  for  many  years,  and  does  still, 
Though  there  was  never  much  grass,  for  it  is  on  the  same  hill 
Where  the  castle  itself  stands,  being  one  immense  rock, 
And  in  a  walk  over  it  sometimes  a  piece,  like  a  small  block, 
Would  arrest  your  j)rogress ;  arid  there  herbage,  no  doubt. 
Was  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  while  the  fairs  were  about. 
By  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  cows  and  the  treading  of  men. 
And  it  will  not  for  a  long  time  be  so  flourishing  again  ; 
And  when  all  the  crushing  influences  of  population  give  way. 
Nature  then  may  recover,  and  resume  her  lost  sway, 
And  then  what  spaces  around  had  once  civilized  been. 
May  be  again  clad  as  before  in  a  brilliant  vesture  of  green  ; 
But  for  this  change  of  things  we  have  no  need  to  fret, 
For  it  is  likely  enough  it  won't  take  place  just  yet : 
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But  all  you  can  now  see  is  a  surface  of  a  dark  hue, 
And  small  tufts  of  grass  intruding  at  times  on  the  view, 
Where  civilization  is  trying  hard  to  do  wholly  away 
With  the  rough  works  of  creation,  which,  day  after  day. 
Are  so  lighted  up,  that  a  living  beauty  is  found 
To  be  constantly  investing  the  landscape  around ; 
But  as  if  with  the  nature  of  things  not  quite  satisfied, 
What  seems  to  her  defective  she  looks  as  if  trying  to  hide, 
And  so  assist'in  shewing  up  in  a  much  better  light, 
Those  works  she  is  attempting  to  make  still  more  bright 

This  square  looks  so  different  that  it's  not  easy  to  know, 
At  first  sight  whether  it's  the  same  I  used  to  see  long  ago, 
Grass  has  always  grown  there,  and  even  now  peeps  through, 
But  the  presence  of  man  seems  directed  principally  to 
Its  annihilation,  for  where  he  may  have  continually  to  tread, 
The  ground  becomes  bare  and  all  the  herbage  is  dead : 
It  used  to  be  then  in  a  state  almost  approaching  to  wild. 
With  a  few  straggling  houses ;  but  when  nature  smiled, 
Then  the  sun's  setting  rays  were  usually  to  be  seen 
Irradiating  with  richness  the  whole  extent  of  the  green  ; 
But  now  architecture,  with  some  others  of  her  brood. 
On  this  three-cornered  square  have  thought  fit  to  intrude. 
And  the  glories  of  nature  are  much  lessened  where 
The  lifeless  beauties  of  art  have  become  much  less  rare. 
For  the  sunset  in  the  windows  is  reflected  to  view 
Instead  of  mountains  and  trees  with  their  delicate  hue : 
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lius  time  puts  on  all  things  now  and  then  a  new  dress 
niich  accords  with  the  season,  and  he  alters  no  less 
han  a  milliner  does ;  he,  like  them,  seems  to  be 
Iver  studying  the  attire,  which  is  changing  constantly ; 
le  takes  after  fashion,  for  both  his  and  her  rules 
eem  to  work  much  alike,  but  under  different  tools. 
We  went  all  round  the  castle, — but  it  seems  very  sad 
hx  incidents  should  fail  you  because  your  memory's  bad, 
or  in  some  people's  noddles  things  don*t  very  long  stay, 
is  I  can't  describe  half  of  what  I  saw  there  this  day ; 
ind  when  to  visit  a  place  you  sometimes  go  purposely  out 
iany  things  there  may  be  that  you  will  forget  all  about. 
Into  every  cranny  or  corner  where  I  thought  I  might  see 
Anything  out  of  the  way  I  was  always  likely  to  be, 
^nd  some  odd-looking  places  we  came  upon,  I  confess, 
hat  seemed  hardly  intended  for  prince  or  princess ; 
"hey  might  perhaps  be  for  guards,  but  there  was'nt  space 
0  get  either  them  or  their  belongings  into  so  small  a  place  ; 
^ut  they  were  probably  convenient  enough  to  confine 
^ny  querulous  noble  that  might  have  had  too  much  wine, 
^d  thus  made  him  forget  that  he  should  not  be  rude, 
^hen  words  became  high  and  a  quarrel  nearly  ensued, 
Oien  the  king  very  quietly  all  at  once  pulled  the  bell, 
M  told  the  answering  attendant  to  have  ready  a  cell — 
^or  that  noble  lord  yonder,  who  doesn't  seem  right, 
"ill  not  think  of  objecting  to  be  put  there  for  the  night, 
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And  then  the  next  day,  in  a  sad  state  of  vexation, 

He  had  to  go  and  hear  the  king  lecture  upon  reformation. 

The  outward  walls  of  the  castle  are  in  some  parts  very  high, 
And  single  and  double  terraces  you  now  and  then  will  descry, 
With  long  narrow  openings  that  were  let  into  the  wall. 
Just  wide  enough  for  arrows  to  pass  through — and  that's  all ; 
They  then  had  no  fire-arms,  for  firom  history  we  know 
That  they  used  nothing  else  there  except  the  cross-bow : 
And  you  might  walk  along,  and  occasionally  stop. 
And  gather,  as  a  memorial,  some  ivy  from  the  top. 
And  look  down  and  see  the  people  like  bees  far  below. 
But  what  they  are  up  to  it  seems  you  never  can  know ; 
They  are  all  going  about  in  such  apparent  confusion 
As  if  they  had  no  object,  or  were  under  a  delusion 
That  there  is  something  they  want — which  is  mostly  the  case 
With  every  creature,  no  doubt,  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Who  seem  always  unhappy,  and  are  groping  about. 
As  if  continually  wishing  to  find  something  out, — 
Some  how  to  cheat  one  another,  or  to  chuckle  when  they  can 
By  any  means  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  man. 
For  dishonesty  is,  many  at  the  present  time  find, 
The  only  trade  that  some  folks  can  carry  on  with  mankind, — 
Others  how  to  be  honest,  but  unfortunately  it  is  made 
A  commodity  for  which  persons  are  not  often  well  paid, 
So  that  to  support  themselves  we  cannot  but  believe 
People  are  tempted  to  take,  but  do  not  openly  thieve. 
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There  are  thirteen  strong  angular  towers  of  various  form, 
"Which  must  have  been  very  useful  in  case  of  a  storm, 
Tot  the  Welsh,  having  princes  of  their  own  in  that  day, 
Our  kings  had  no  little  trouble  to  keep  them  at  bay« 
But  now,  as  an  English  prince  sits  on  the  throne, 
They  hardly  can  call  these  dominions  their  own. 

The  main  entrance  is  Gothic,  and  just  inside  you  perceive 
A  stone  statue  of  king  Edward,  which  stands,  I  believe, 
£rect  on  the  ground,  about  the  height  of  a  man, — 
lie  is  sheathing  his  sword ;  but  if  you  once  began 
To  examine  the  figure  you'd  find  it  so  worn  away, 
That  but  slight  traces  of  feature  he  appears  to  display ; 
There  was  a  shield,  I  believe,  lying  under  his  feet, 
v\nd  all  this  you  can  see  from  the  opposite  seat. 
On  which  we  were  then  sitting,  and  enjoying  a  rest, 
-After  having  seen  the  places  we  thought  were  the  best. 

When  we  had  been  over  the  castle  we  thought  we  would  go 
XJp  the  hill  in  front  of  the  wharf,  and  there  get  a  fresh  blow, 
^ut  the  real  object  was  this— there  was  at  the  top 
-A  building  that  looked  like  a  chapel ;  for  a  moment  I  stop 
-And  look  and  recognize  it,  for  it  was  no  doubt  the  same — 
The  school  I  went  to  when  first  to  Carnarvon  I  came ; 
But  from  its  appearance  you  would  not  think  it  was  there 
That  boys  ever  received  from  a  schoolmaster's  care 
Any  training  at  all,  or  had  any  chance  to  obtain 
"^hat  culture  which  in  time  brings  to  light  what  has  lain 
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So  long  dormant  within — ^so  that  the  seed  which  was  sown 
Might  become  a  strong  plant,  vrith  its  flowers  fresh  blown ; 
So  genius,  like  the  sunshine,  spreads  its  beams  all  about, 
And  gives  warmth  to  the  energies  as  they  keep  budding  out, 
And  thus  it  goes  on,  till,  from  the  mass  of  mankind 
Talent  soon  thrusts  itself  and  the  chaff's  left  behind. 

Having  paused  a  few  minutes  our  way  again  we  pursue, 
As  every  one  of  us  had  agreed  that  we  all  should  so  do, 
Up  to  the  old  spot,  where  again  I  can  once  more 
Reflect  back  in  memory  what  I  had  seen  years  before. 
And  see  faces  imprinted  that  had  long  said  "  good  day " 
To  life's  trials,  and  then  had  flown  to  a  land  far  away. 

A  clergyman,  who  had  left  the  church  a  long  time  ago. 
Because  his  motives  for  action  had  led  him  to  do  so. 
Was  more  honest  than  those  who  veer  only  that  way 
Where  there  is  to  be  got  the  most  bountiful  pay, 
And  who  care  not  for  principle  but  only  want  power 
And  to  court  all  those  who  the  love  of  money  devour, 
That  when  their  lease  of  life  has  completed  its  day. 
What  they  leave  to  another  will  soon  be  squandered  away, — 
And  who,  in  his  direction  often  too  easy  and  kind, 
Had  built  this  very  school,  but  he  is  now  out  of  mind. 
For  he  died,  crossing  the  road,  as  he  went  on  his  way 
From  his  house  to  the  schoolroom,  to  begin  for  the  day 
His  duties  as  usual,  which  consisted  of  being  a  light, 
To  help  each  boy  to  get  up  the  ladder  of  learning  all  right : 
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But  with  all  his  defects  ibcfe  was  one  thing  he  taught. 
By  his  own  living  example,  that  kindness  which  ought 
To  possess  every  heart,  towards  the  helpless — who  seek 
Protection  from  mankind — and  animals  that  can't  speak, 
For  their  expression  is  difficult,  and  is  oft  thrown  away 
Upon  those  who  won't  try  to  read  out  what  they'd  say ; 
Every  one  has  his  failings,  and  it  is  heartless  to  take 
Measures  to  work  upon  them,  and  only  just  for  the  sake 
Of  hoping  to  satisfy  at  length  the  mean  and  covetous  desire 
Of  getting  things  for  a  mere  nothing  which  you  simply  require 
Because  they  fetch  a  high  price,  and  having,  like  a  thief, 
Obtained  them,  leave  your  victim  to  find  whatever  relief 
He  can  in  the  contemplation  of  one  that  call  himself  friend, 
-A^tid  whether  you'll  find  you've  been  robbed  in  the  end? 

Then  up  a  broad  path  by  the  hill  side  we  strayed  ; 
^V^here  there  are  some  shops  not  very  recently  made, 
'^rid  opposite  them  a  low  wall,  along  whose  top  all  the  way 
Te  inserted  some  railings,  beyond  which,  as  you  stray, 
ou  may  perchance  see  sights  that  are  studied  by  few, 
'V^d  by  them  be  amused,  which  you  no  doubt  will  do 
I  ^  you  descend  and  get  nearer — for  you  may  see  some  graces 
-^-rid  perhaps  like  to  get  a  sly  peep  at  their  faces, 
"X^Yiose  indexes  of  character,  from  which  you  may  oft  find 
^^^liat  the  foibles  may  be  of  these  pearls  of  mankind. 
And  in  their  out-door  enjoyments,  though  perhaps  not  a  duty, 
Some  deem  it  good  policy  always  to  include  beauty, 
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For  in  all  kinds  of  amusement  they  delight  to  xAt  piut 
Until  at  length  it  become!^  an  affair  of  ^  heait, 
Though  their  aptness  for  flirtation  very  often  rejoices 
As  well  as  the  sounds  of  their  enlivening  voices, 
Still  this  is  the  conclusion,  and  the  method,  I  beHeve, 
By  which  many  a  conquest  they  so  often  achieve, 
And  when  they  are  married,  if  the  yotmg  lady  pleases, 
She  treats  her  beloved  one  to  a  few  edifying  breezes, 
Because  it  is  conscientiously  supposed  that  the  air 
then  becomes  clarified,  and  does  not  get  too  rare. 
And  so  it  keeps  up  their  spirits,  and  with  mutual  delight 
They  will  feel  rather  inclined  to  give  in  than  to  fight : 
But  others,  more  stolid,  look  with  cool  derision  away, 
And  to  no  one  will  have  even  the  least  word  to  say, 
(And  though  I  do  not  exactly  call  this  being  rude. 
Yet  ril  venture  to  think  such  a  person's  a  prude). 
But  quietly  scan  things  below,  and  watch  the  ships  wait. 
Until,  being  loaded,  they  depart  with  their  freight. 

The  land  in  the  front  which  these  ratlings  enclose 
Once  used  to  be  waste,  but  now  in  it  there  grows 
Some  few  flowers  and  other  things  for  a  gardener's  use. 
With  a  greenhouse — ^but  there  seemed  very  little  produce, 
For  the  season  was  late,  and  plants  do  not  look  well 
As  they  are  then  on  the  decline,  but  no  one  hardly  can  tdl 
From  the  look  of  the  place  what  it  is  likely  to  bear. 
Though  not  one  blade  of  grass  seemed  to  repay  ^e  care 
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Of  the  culdyator,  but  what  it  may  be  made  to  do  by  and  by 
He  only  will  be  able  to  tell  who  is  willing  to  try : 
But  on  viewing  the  ground  you  would  be  led  to  believe 
That  it  must  be  a  poor  living  a  man  here  could  achieve ; 
for  the  land,  dry  and  stony,  is  no  good,  I  should  say, 
^s  the  piece  is  so  narrow,  and  only  a  few  yards  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  to  which  it  slopes — so  the  rain 
Soon  runs  off,  and  the  earth  quickly  dries  up  again : 
*There  was  nothing  except  one  or  two  plants  you  might  know 
from  their  hardy  appearance  would  be  at  no  loss  to  grow, 
for  many  will  flourish  it  would  seem  any  where 
<And  almost  take  root  in  little  else  than  fresh  air. 

A  very  short  distance  further,  years  ago,  was  a  shop 
f^ept  by  an  old  woman,  into  which  there  used  to  drop 
Occasionally  some  school  boys,  to  get  either  a  puff, 
C3r  something  as  tempting  in  the  shape  of  sweet  stuff : 
Sut  this  to  improvement  has  had  since  to  give  way, 
So  the  house  was  pulled  down,  and  you  see  there  to-day 
^  pass-way  of  stone  steps,  by  which  you  can  go 
Down  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  slate  docks  below, 
-A  hundred  feet  or  more — ^where  you  look  down  and  see 
Kov  minute  fipom  that  distance  people  below  seem  to  be ; 
Sut  for  business  or  pleasure  it  was  not  considered  before 
'^hat  having  to  go  all  round  would  become  ever  a  bore, 
XJntil  innovation  discovered  a  much  shorter  way 
To  the  road  underneath  where  the  quarry-produce  lay ; 
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It  is  rather  an  advantage,  the  inhabitants  surely  most  own 
That  such  a  short  cut  as  this  should  have  been  made  known, ' 
A  work  that  the  highest  resources  of  Welsh  enterprise 
Were  too  weak  to  accomplish,  but  alone  took  its  rise 
From  that  desire  for  reform  which  the  English  this  day 
Have  shown  as  the  one  idea  that  in  them  seemed  but  to  lay. 
The  strip  of  land  just  beneath  this  steep  side  of  the  hill      ' 
Seemed  almost  like  waste,  with  here  and  there  a  little  rill 
Running  into  the  road,  the  ground  having  been  let  out 
As  timber-yards  and  workshops,  and  here  just  about 
You  might  have  long  ago  seen  from  the  top,  down  below. 
The  iron  foundry,  from  which  at  times  red  hot  there  did  flow 
Molten  metal,  just  like  water  being  poured  out. 
Which  sometimes  all  over  the  place  flew  about. 
Into  a  large  metal  bason — and  when  it  was  stirred 
The  hissing  noise  it  used  to  make  is  now  no  more  to  be  heard, 
And  no  sounds  of  the  hammer  from  the  spot  do  proceed. 
For  the  place  since  then  has  become  very  quiet  indeed. 
As  it  is  all  done  away  with,  and  so  these  works  no  more 
Will  ever  cast  forth  their  streams  of  red  liquified  ore. 
For  enterprise,  which  has  done  so  much  since  its  day. 
Has  contrived  to  work  out  ataore  profitable  way 
Of  employing  the  land,  where  now  pleasant  villas  appear, 
Wliich,  with  gardens  attached,  looked  very  picturesque  here^ 
And  in  the  front  of  them  all  you  will  see  a  fine  view — 
The  only  attraction  outside-— but  at  the  back,  it  is  true. 
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The  space  is  very  confinedy  for  a  rocky  cliff,  just  upright, 
Is  the  natural  wall  that  lessens  so  much  the  back  light : 
Thus  time  as  it  passes  wears  things  down,  like  a  stone 
On  which  water  is  constantly  dripping,  until  it  has  grown 
So  out  of  all  shape  that  what  may  have  been  the  intent 
Of  the  designer  of  nature  not  the  power  of  man  can  invent. 
There  appears  to  be  no  ai^,  then  we  only  can  see 
That  there  must  have  been  a  cause  or  the  result  would'nt  be. 

Just  beyond,  the  footway  up  the  hill,  somewhat  steep. 
Winds  its  course,  and  the  wall  on  one  side  doth  keep 
All  fear  of  danger  away,  or  you  might  unheedingly  go 
Over  into  the  road  down  a  great  distance  below, 
^or  here  it  is  so  high  that  you  can  obtain  such  a  view 
As  to  give  to  the  landscape  an  appearance  somewhat  new, 
^Vhich  is  both  pleasing  and  strange,  as  the  sight  of  a  tree 
Combined  with  many  other  objects  is  most  likely  to  be 
^V^hen  seen  from  the  top  of  a  cliff,  a  great  distance  below 
^^he  spot  on  which  you  are  standing,  where  things  are  so 
^^ade  from  position  to  turn  out  that  you  almost  would  swear 
^liat  a  new  piece  of  creation  had  been  thrown  in  there. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  a  boundary  wall  decides 
l^e  line  which  some  few  private  back  gardens  divides 
^rom  the  hill-walk  ouuiJe,  broad  enough,  I  should  say, 
I*"or  three  persons  abreast ;  and  now  each  side  of  the  way 
I>s  shut  in  by  walls  which  are  so  inconveniently  high 
That  you  scarcely  can  see  any  thing  more  than  the  sky. 
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The  stone  wall,  as  it  used  to,  continues  up  to  the  school. 
Which  is  at  this  present  time  under  very  different  rule 
From  what  it  once  used  to  be — then  too  easy  and  kind. 
So  that  some  boys  often  would  be  very  humorously  inclined^ 
Which  occasionally  raised  up  a  somewhat  lively  sensation 
Among  the  rest  of  the  school — to  the  utter  vexation 
Of  the  distressed  master,  who  wa»  seldom,  in  truth, 
Able  to  contend  against  the  drollery  or  banter  of  youth  : 
And  lately  to  prevent  danger  it  was  raised  so  much  higher, 
So  what  views  there  may  be  people  now  can't  admire, 
Not  even  if  they  stood  on  tiptoe,  though  there  might  be  a  fc- 
That  are  tall  enough  who  by  this  means  can  just  get  a  view  ; 
Still  the  precaution  was  needful,  for  at  times  reckless  boys 
Used  to  climb  carefully  over  without  making  a  noise, 
And  though  they  liked  adventure  what  they  couldn't  fulfil 
Was  the  attempting  to  get  down  the  side  of  the  hHI, 
Which  was  nearly  upright,  but  for  a  little  way  round 
A  precarious  hold  on  some  brambles  might  perhaps  be  foum 
But  visitors  that  go  there  may  think  that  it  was  the  sin 
Of  jealousy  that  induced  such  a  desire  to  shut  in 
The  pathway,  but  another  reason  was  to  help  to  keep  out  * 
The  cold  winds,  which  blow  excessively  sharp  thereabout 

Cecil  admired  this  walk  very  much  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
And  to  look  round  on  the  scene  for  a  minute  stood  still ; 
On  one  side  she  gazed,  but  the  wall  was  too  high 
To  see  over,  so  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  sky 
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A^ppeared  just  above  Jiet^  tmd  fhiM-appaxtsntiy^d  not 
Satisfy  ber  d«siie  for  views  die  eouhf  Dt  gaae  at  a  jot, 
Andy  as  on  tiie  of^XMrite  side  tfaeie  is  an  hi^  wall  loo^ 
Tlae  promenade  up  tbis  hill  presents  not  much  of  a  Yiew, 
Hut  finom  At  base  joa  can  see  no  mofe  than  the  aaoent 
On  eadi  side,  and  whidi,  as  still  -rising  it  went, 
Was  one  dusQr  pathway  n^iose  course  did  not  stop 
Until  it  was  lost  all  at  once  by  a  slight  turn  at  the  top : 
For  the  houses  which  you  see  above  on  one  side  of  the  way 
Have  gardens  that  slope  down  till  they  suddenly  stay 
At  the  edge  of  this  walk,  where  the  wall  outside,  too. 
Is  high  enouf^  to  prevent  any  one  from  taking  a  view 
Of  what  is  going  on  within :  these  buildings  are  not  small, 
And  their  appearance  seems  to  be  rather  inviting  to  all 
T'hat  happen  to  notice  them, — they  are  all  detached,  and  so 
Look  attractive  from  the  few  trees  around  them  that  grow. 
And,  erected  on  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  an  abrupt  descent  then 
Pormed  most  of  the  back  gardens,  which  terminated  when 
It  came  into  contact  with  the  wall  and  pathway  just  below, 
Abng  which  by  the  back  door  for  a  shorter  cut  you  could  go. 

We  arrived  at  the  school,  and  then  found  that  the  gate 
Was  wide  open,  but  we  had  got  there  when  it  was  rather  late, 
^or  the  dock  had  struck  two,  and  that  was  the  time  when 
The  hoys  have  to  resume  their  occupations  again, 
So  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  quite  as  we  choose — 
To  go  inside  and  look  at  the  rooms  or  to  learn  any  news 
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Either  concerning  the  place  or  the  method  of  rule 
That  has  since  been  adopted  as  the  best  for  that  school; 
So  then  through  a  smaller  gate,  down  a  steep  flight  of  stairs 
We  walked  very  softly — ^for  we  might  have,  unawares, 
Disturbed  the  boys  at  their  studies,  but  they  were  so  quiet 
That  you'd  think  they  were  feeding  on  a  far  different  diet 
Than  the  imbibing  of  knowledge — to  some  perhaps  no  treat 
Who  would  rather  be  taking  in  any  thing  different  to  eat, 
For  the  apple  oi  knowledge  when  first  it  came  off  from  the  ti 
Must  have  been  of  far  different  taste  than  it  now  seems  to  b 

We  got  down  the  last  step,  and  at  the  bottom  we  found 
Another  school-room,  and  in  front  a  small  piece  of  ground^ 
Rather  long  and  very  narrow,  where  boys  once  used  to  play 
But  that  was  only  sometimes  and  then  on  a  fine  day. 
For  the  soil  often  was  wet,  and  when  they  were  down  below 
It  was  usually  so  chilly  that  very  few  cared  to  go ; 
It  was  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  hill,  where  a  wall 
With  iron  railings  was  built,  lest  any  one  over  should  fall. 
For  very  much  like  a  precipice  there  is  nothing  to  break 
Your  sudden  descent,  so  that  your  life  is  at  stake. 
And  the  chances  probably  will  be  that  if  you  should  survive 
You  can  hardly  expect  to  be  a  very  long  time  alive. 

The  height  was  rather  precarious,  and  the  thornbushes  la 
So  thick  just  at  the  top  as  to  obstruct  entirely  what  way 
There  might  be,  and  it  was  beneath  so  exceedingly  steep. 
That  from  one  point  to  another  you'd  have  mostly  to  leap. 
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fiut  as  thiere  seemed  to  be  of  such  chances  scarcely  a  few 
h  would  hardly  surprise  one  were  it  impossible  to  do 
Any  thing  diat  way  at  all,  and  if  you  did  you  might  lay 
•Perchance  among  the  brambles,  inwardly  fuming  away 
With  vexation  to  think  how  the  prickles  and  die  pain 
-:4nnoyed  you  so  much  that  you'd  not  be  adventurous  again. 

The  foundation  must  be  deep,  as  there  now  is  a  floor 
*l'hat  is  opened  beneath,  which  was  not  so  before, 
.And  though  built  with  the  school  it  then  was  walled  in 
iSecause  it  would  have  attracted  too  much  of  that  tin 
^hich  humanity  finds  likie  chaff  soon  blows  away 
^%Vheh  used  for  speculations  that  often  never  do  pay, 
Sut  the  reason  for  retaining  it  originated  in  the  idea 
That  time  might  introduce  something  different  here. 

These  room^;,  above  and  below,  were  distinguished,  I  heard, 
-As  the  upper  and  lower  schools — this  being  preferred, 
As  it  might  tend  to  create  a  wholesome  emulation 
Among  the  pupils,  and  help  much  to  spur  on  educsuion  : 
Two  windows  I  saw  there, — and  then  in  at  the  door 
We  peeped,  and  there  was,  as  I  had  conjectured  before. 
Boys  leaning  over  their  desks,  who  all  together  did  say 
The  same  lessons,  so  that  each  by  repeating  them  may 
Get  them  fground  in  the  memory,  that  when  they  recall 
Them  for  use  they  may  return  without  any  trouble  at  all. 
We  surveyed  all  we  could  and  then  found  that  the  day, 
Like  it  usually  does,  had  been  slowly  stealing  away, 

/ 
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So  we  turned  ourselves  round  and  up  the  steps  walked. 
Got  near  to  the  door  and  in  a  suppressed  tone  talked. 
Then  stopt  and  looked  through  the  keyhole,  and,  as  before, 
Some  youths  were  engaged  in  taking  in  a  large  store 
From  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  those  waters  that  flow, 
And  more  gradually  enlighten  us  the  further  they  go. 
But  what  an  ocean  of  time  it  would  take  to  read  through 
The  great  book  of  nature — we  get  now  but  a  view. 

Slowly  from  the  door  we  departed,  and  then  out  at  the  gate 
Up  a  path  into  the  road,  where  an  insertion  of  slate 
Is  let  into  the  side  wall,  probably  with  the  idea 
That  either  a  door  or  a  window  should  in  time  be  placed  here 
But  that  was  not  to  be — ^for  in  spite  of  all  care 
It  seems  that  there  never  was  any  money  to  spare. 
And  I  suspect  that  the  irons  were  so  heavy  and  hot, 
That  they  quickly  absorbed  whatever  profit  had  been  got. 
When  the  mind  probably  was  in  a  state  of  constant  ferment 
And  life  continually  spoilt  by  wearisome  discontent, 
For  you  would  no  sooner  receive  than  you  directly  must  i>ay. 
And  you  see  nothing  else  but  incomings  all  floating  away. 
And  so  you  have  to  leave  this  task,  to  be  executed  or  not 
According  to  what  means  your  successors  may  have  got. 

There  were  two  flne  windows  that  seemed  nearly  square. 
And  both  of  the  same  size,  and  a  great  deal  of  care 
Was  always  taken  of  them,  for  they  were  valued  si  much 
That  thick  guards  of  wire  so  that  nothiug  could  touch 
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The  glass  did  protect  them ;  you  could  only  just  see 
How  handsome  these  windows  would  probably  be 
If  they  were  all  uncovered,  but  as  they  now  appear 
Vou  can  tell  that  they  are  considered  of  much  value  here ; 
-And  notice  how  numerous  are  the  small  pieces  of  glass 
That  are  let  into  the  framework,  and  then  what  a  mass 
Of  them  there  must  be,  and  each  stood  up  on  a  point 
-And  looked  very  much  like  a  square  out  of  joint ; 
Besides  these  other  longer  bits,  cut  so  exceedingly  true. 
And  just  large  enough  to  obstruct  somewhat  the  view, 
Kesembled  long  diamond  squares,  all  of  which  fitted  in 
To  the  spaces  left  for  them,  and  the  whole  to  be  seen 
^Vas  a  geometrical  pattern,  which  afforded  much  grace 
To  the  large  room  inside,  but  the  exterior  view  of  the  place 
Is  rather  peculiar,  and  people  sometimes  would  stare, 
And  ask  what  that  queer  building  is  just  over  there ; 
But  a  good  appearance  is  here  a  thing  not  much  desired 
And  will  make  little  difference  to  the  diligence  required 
for  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
Small  as  it  may  be  is  too  much  for  any  one  to  despise. 
And  however  mean  the  capacity  without  it  you  will  know 
It  lacks  both  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  grow, 
For,  like  a  plant,  if  you  should  take  the  material  away 
By  which  it  is  nourished  it  must  droop  and  decay. 

A  few  squares  were  of  stained  glass — yellow  and  dark  blue — 
Which  addeJ  to  the  beauty  of  the  window,  it  is  true, 
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But  as  the  workmen  were  unskilful  it  was  soon  found  out 
That  they  must  needs  be  taught  what  they  were  going  about. 
So  these  small  squares  the  schoolmaster  himself  cut  to  size, 
While  the  labourers  look  on  and  open  widely  their  eyies ; 
And  it  decidedly  was  through  the  patience  and  skill 
Of  one  man  that  this  building  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
Was  so  far  perfected— rfor  you  could  see  very. plain 
That  it  was  not  yet  finished^  a  work  which  in  vain 
He  had  sought  to  accomplish,  but  unhappily  the  day 
When  it  would  be  completed  was  always  too  far  away  : 
Among  the  mechanics  employed  there  seemed  to  be  then 
Hardly  one  that  could  be  ranked  with  intelligent  men, 
They  were  exceedingly  clumsy,  and  only  shewed  any  care 
As  long  as  they  got  paid  for  the  work  they  did  there. 

These  windows,  though  handsome,  and  what  one  may  prizi 
For  a  man  of  small  means  it  does  not  seem  at  all  wise 
To  have  spent  so  much  on  them,  but  some  neither  know 
Or  else  do  not  calculate  how  far  their  exchequer  can  go ; 
But  some  persons,  when  a  favourite  mania  possesses  them 
Any  damp  to  their  energies  sorely  distresses  them, 
And  then  they  break  down  and  know  not  how  to  pay 
Until  their  powers  of  invention  can  discover  a  way. 

The  school  was  first  built,  then  a  house  of  such  stone 
That  the  outside  could  be  polished,  which  if,  be  it  known. 
Any  one  to  attempt  it  were  to  feel  very  strongly  inclined, 
People  might  naturally  think  he  was  out  of  his  mind ; 
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sems  rather  &r-fetched,  and  hardly  will  do, 

ust  be  a  goose  who  would  think  it  were  true, 

a  person  is  full  of  the  all-absorbing  i^ea, ;  ,  , 

xt  on  that  ppint  that,  h^s  heft^'^  ^^^f^V^.  clear^ 

lind  for  a  long  time  in  a  quand^uy  ];night,  Ifty,   . 

I  has  not  been  able  to  see  quite, distinctly  his  way. 

ly  dq  grea^  thifigs,  but  th^e,4i;e  few,  after ^11, 

:  genius,  enough  to  accomplish  the  small, 

't|iey.  po3ses9  it;  .there  is  something  else,  too, 

I  hinders  the  work  they  are  intending  to. do, 

through  $ome  ,one  ;else  taking  it  up  that  we  know 

\y  perhaps  get  ^nished,  and  if  it  is  not  so 

babJy,.l>e  devoted  to  some  more  appropriate  end 

is  l^ft  as  jhey.find  it,  fo^  the,  ideas  ^o  not  always  tend 

ilteration  when  if,  is  thought  bettei:  to  retain 

lal  intent  ion,  in  tact,  and  then  to  let  it  remain 

.  different  administration  there  comes  forth  a  way 

g  the. edifice  to  its  accomplishi^ient  so^ne  day — 

:mingly  was  |to  build  some  handsome  room  where 

lid  be  instmcted  with, earnest  solptude  and  care 

orals  and  health — but  the  really  first-conceiyed  idea 

lave  been  the  desire  to  build  a  kind  of  church  here : 

lid  be  better  for  many  if  they  took  to  a  trade, 

re  is  always  a  living  of  some  kind  to  be.  made, 

i  that  have  money  sometimes  think  it  so  grand, 

squander  it  on  things  which  they  don't  understand, 
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And  the  only  employment  that  comes  at  all  in  their  way, 
Is  strutting  about  like  a  peacock  the  whole  of  the  day ; 
Then  from  industry  or  usefulness  at  last  becoming  exempt, 
They  are  looked  upon  only  with  scorn  and  contempt : 
All  work  should  be  done,  like  a  child  when  at  play. 
Without  appearing  to  think  of  what  to  do  or  to  say, 
And  so  make  it  an  amusement,  and  then  you  may  see 
How  much  better  performed  any  kind  of  labour  will  be. 

But  when  seen  in  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
The  school  looks  like  a  chapel — and  it  may  be  so  still 
For  aught  any  one  knows,  for  what  time  may  bring  to  view 
Is  a  thing  wholly  unknown  both  to  me  and  to  you. 

I  crossed  over  the  road  and  recognized  the  stone  wall. 
With  the  hedge  just  above  that  enclosed  house  and  all 
With  the  garden  and  playground,  but  since  time  has  made 
Such  improvements  as  to  have  cast  former  things  into  shade, 
And  oblivion  has  wiped  out  all  that  existed  of  yore. 
And  new  objects  are  created  from  what  has  been  before : 
The  front  is  greatly  altered,  the  path  widened,  and  you 
May  see  that  the  gate  which  used  to  be  one  is  now  two ; 
The  house  looks  much  the  same  as  it  did  long  ago, 
But  the  garden's  so  altered  that  you  hardly  would  know 
It  again  at  first  sight,  for  the  whole  did  appear 
So  very  different  that  I  had  to  go  exceedingly  near 
To  recognize  the  alterations — and  I  must  confess, 
That  it  was  greatly  improved  in  many  ways  nevertheless. 
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Cecil,  went  to  the  gate  and  looked  in,  but  what  did  she  do, 
Requested  me  to  enter  and  did  the  same  thing  herself  too ; 
H^e  saw  every  thing  we  could,  looked  all  round  us,  and  then 
My  forwardness  becoming  used  up  I  wished  to  go  back  again. 
But  Cecil  demurred,  for  she  seemed  somewhat  inclined 
To  go  further  up  the  walk,  but  Carl  said  **  never  mind ! " 
And  he  seemed  somewhat  annoyed,  for  he  thought  to  intrude 
^as  not  at  all  right ;  but  when  ladies  once  get  imbued 
With  a  desire  to  see  allHhey  can  you  can't  make  them  stay, 
For  their  curiosity  leads  them  sometimes  out  of  the  way, 
And  then  perseverance  .will  possess  them  so  strong 
That  you  have  to  look  after  them  lest  they  should  do  wrong. 

One  side  of  the  garden  was  so  embedded  with  trees 
That  the  sun's  heat  in  the  summer  did  not  penetrate  these. 
For  with  laurels  and  evergreens  it  was  thickly  enclosed 
To  set  off  the  place  as  people  perhaps  naturally  supposed ; 
But  this  is  not  all,— for  the  cold  wind  blows  that  way, 
Ind  these  are  no  slight  protection  on  a  boisterous  day, 
or  up  the  Menai  straits  sometime^  a  sharp  wintry  breeze 
lows  keenly  and  does  no  small  harm  to  the  trees, 
or  the  fruit  in  the  garden  never  came  to  much  good, 
nd  that's  perhaps  the  reason  that  since  like  a  wood 
irubs  have  been  so  thickly  planted,  for  it  seems  only  these 
ould  thrive  at  all  well  under  such  a  severe  biting  breeze, 
)r  they  are  said  to  thrive  ajiywhere,  and  it*s  not  unlikely  at  all 
liat  they  were  meant  for  a  screen  to  ward  off,  after  all,  i 
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The  cold  north-eastisrly  winds  as  they  periodically  bidv, 
For  a  spot  that  is  so  high  has  the  advantagie^  we  know^ 
Of  such  enlivening  zephyrs,  which  bring  in  their  tmin 
Shivering  sensations  accompanied  with  snow,  ice,  or  rain ; 
And  the  fierce  tempests  there  fill  with  no  small  dismay 
The  hearts  of  all  those  who  should  be  then  forced  to  stay 
In  such  a  place  as  this — where  the  wind,  as  in  fright. 
Rushes  through  the  whole  dwelling  and  puts  out  the  Ught ; 
Or  perhaps  you  as  suddenly  wake  up  fibm  your  sleep 
And  consternation  is  all  over  you  beginning  to  creep 
At  the  noises  you  hear,  when  your  fears  huddled  together 
Are  clustering  thickly  around  you  in  dread  of  the  weather. 
And  nearly  scared  by  the  sounds  you  feel  half  afraid 
When  3rou  recognize  them  as  pranks  that  are  constantly  p] 
By  the  blustering  gales,  which  have  time  out  of  mind 
In  their  most  mischievous  actions  always  been  unconfined. 
Unfettered,  and  free,  and  so  will  no  doubt  remain 
To  execute  the  same  kind  of  work  over  and  over  again  ; 
We  ate  only  their  subjects,  and  as  such  must  no  doubt 
Expect  to  be  blown  now  and  then  somewhat  recklessly  ab 
At  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  for  we  have  no  power  to  s( 
When  like  the  light  foam  the  wind  t>ears  us  away  : 
And  from  these  bushes  around  a  bright  shining  green 
Almost  all  the  year  through  will  at  all  times  be  seen 
Reflected  frotn  their  leaves,  which  only  perhaps  may 
Look  soiled  when  these  bitter  winds  persist  in  their  stay, 
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Or  else  go  away  and  then  again  suddenly  re-appear 
before  the  plants  have  time  to  resist  the  intense  cold  here. 

As  the  garden  was  unproductive  any  idea  perhaps  may 
Of  improving  the  soil  have  quickly  vanished  away 
As  though  it  were  of  no  use,  but  in  some  places  it  was  found 
That  potatoes  would  occasionally  grow  well  in  the  ground, 
£ut  to  try  to  improve  it  appeared  to  be  only  a  loss, 
For  the  earth  about  here  was  both  shallow  and  cross ; 
And  again  it  looked  uncertain,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  gains 
Could  not  even  inadequately  repay  you  for  whatever  pains 
And  labour  upon  it  you  might  have  been  compelled  to  bestow; 
So  the  best  thing  at  length  would  be  to  let  it  all  go, 
And  pursue  the  natural  course  to  produce  what  it  can, 
Whether  useful  or  not  for  the  requirements  of  man  ; 
It  appeared  to  be  very  stony  and  you  could  not  dig  deep. 
For  out  here  and  there  the  rock  sometimes  would  creep. 
And  the  situation's  so  bleak  that  at  times  the  sea  spray 
Will  blow  in  at  the  windows  like  rain  on  a  boisterous  day, 
Though  we  were  distant  from  the  coast  much  more  than  a  mile 
Still  it  seemed  to  bring  with  it  the  foam  all  the  while. 
And  well  soaked  with  salt  water  you  would  probably  be 
Very  soon,  just  as  though  you  had  been  dipped  in  the  sea. 

Up  each  side  of  the  path  were  placed  large  balls  of  stone 
Here  and  there  as  ornaments  and  which  were  well  known 
To  be  uncommonly  useless ;  they  were  cut  out,  I  have  heard, 
Of  the  same  sort  of  marble  that  had  before  been  preferred 
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For  building  the  house,  and  which  you  might  see  yourself  by 
If  any  one  would  have  taken  just  the  trouble  to  try 
To  give  them  that  bright  polish  which  report  glories  to  own 
Is  so  great  a  peculiarity  in  this  species  of  stone  ; 
But  now  it  is  different,  for  those  at  the  present  day 
Who  hold  the  place  have  cleared  them  as  lumber  away ; 
They  stood  on  stone  tablets  fixed  in  with  a  chain 
In  case  they  should  roll  off,  for  if  so  it  would  be  in  vain 
For  any  one  to  stop  them,  and  even  looking  at  them  you 
Seem  afraid  they  might  slip — not  pleasant  at  all  if  they  do ; 
They  were  circular,  and  very  exact  too  they  seemed 
In  shape ;  'twas  a  fad  of  which  few  would  have  dreamed. 
And  of  not  much  account,  and  you'd  think,  after  all, 
That  the  superstition  was  great  and  the  sense  rather  small 
That  would  conceive  in  a  mind  the  very  fanciful  idea 
Of  circular  stones  having  at  times  been  formerly  seen  here 
And  looked  upon  as  a  protection,  which  the  wise  people  say 
Possess  a  charm  to  keep  witches  and  evil  spirits  away, 
But,  as  it  is  more  apt  to  attract,  it  is  only  natural  that  you 
Should  rather  have  thought  they  would  prefer  to  come  to 
Such  a  stone ;  which,  being  poised  on  a  rock,  at  the  will 
Of  the  pure  man  who  touches  gently  moves,  but  is  still 
When  the  hand  of  the  wicked  has  dared  to  invade 
The  sanctity  that  through  the  credulous  has  been  made. 

The  entrance  is  at  the  side  of  the  house,  as  it  was  in  the  < 
When  the  then  too  lenient  master  held  unlimited  sway 
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Over  his  own  small  domain^  for  there  was  not  much  to  rule 
\Vith  the  exception  of  the  boys  who  came  daily  to  school. 
And  even  that  was  a  task  that  at  times  much  annoyed 
His  mind  when  he'd  wish  to  be  otherwise  employed, 
I'or  he  had  made  a  mistake  when  he  calculated  that  he 
Could  by  kindness  make  youth  as  upright  as  could  be, 
-And,  having  a  system  of  his  own,  he  was  grieved,  no  doubt, 
-At  bis  own  want  of  success  in  trying  to  carry  it  out 

The  road  here  is  more  cheerful,  and  it  is  somewhat  gay 
because  now  the  blank  walls  have  been  taken  away. 
And  shops  and  houses  substituted,  so  much  altering  the  scene 
That  the  spot  is  quite  different  from  what  once  it  has  been : 
A  coach  along  this  way  used  formerly  to  carry  the  mail. 
But  now  the  progress  of  invention  has  caused  that  to  fail, 
For  continued  success  keeps  adding  wings  to  enterprise. 
So  that  nations  become  greater  and  the  people  more  wise  : 
There  is  an  ancient  Roman  fort  here  and  farther  on  the  site 
Of. the  station  Segontium,  and  from  it,  if  I  am  right. 
This  street. derived  its  name,  which  led  so  directiy  to  it 
That  you  could  not  well  get  there  unless  you  pass  through  it ; 
And  about  half  way  up  on  either  side  there  do  lie 
The  house  and  opposite  the  school  >  further  on  you  descry 
On  the  right  a  sharp  turning  which -discovers  to  you.  a  way 
Over  a.  bridge  crossing  the  Seiont-^pursuing  it  you  may 
Arrive  at  last  at  Pwllheli ;  this  one  was  the  only  stage  then 
For  public  conveyance,  and  there  and  back  again 
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According  to  the  weather  the  letters  by  this  means  iKrere  sent, 
And  when  the  state  of  the  roads  an  excuse  could  invent 
People  wanting  to  go  there  had  to  wait  sometimes  a  day 
Or  more  before  they  found  anything  that  travelled  that  way. 

If  instead  of  crossing  the  bridge  you  still  keep  straight  on, 
As  near  as  you  can  with  the  stream,  you  will  soon  come  upon 
The  lakes  of  Llanberis,  where  sloping  down  some  way  below 
Spreading  valleys  you  will  see,  through  which  constantly  flow 
Streams,  and  on  each  side  of  them  the  mountains  do  rise. 
Whose  mist-covered  tops  makes  it  seem  that  the  skies 
Were  going  to  swallow  them  up— and  they  travel  on  to  supply 
The  lakes,  whose  silvery  waters  o'er  a  large  surface  do  lie, 
And  sometimes  in  hot  and  dry  weather  it  is  not  always  well 
To  go  too  near  to  them,  for  the  scent  from  them  is  a  spell 
The  effect  of  which  on  the  nerves  its  unpleasantness  shows 
By  the  handkerchief  travelling  suddenly  up  to  the  nose. 

We  came  back  down  the  road,  for  had  we  walked  on 
It  might  have  caused  us  to  be  late— else  we  could  have  gone 
Just  down  to  the  bridge,  beneath  which  we  should  hear 
Amidst  pebbles  and  stones  the  river  Seiont,  bright  and  clear, 
Rushing  wildly  along,  and  in  parts  where  it's  rather  deep 
You  may  notice  a  fish  from  the  water  now  and  then  leap ; 
But  the  longings  of  nature  we  first  thought  to  appease. 
And  then  after  that  we  could  go  and  do  just  as  we  please. 
So  we  walked  leisurely  on  till  we  had  got  to  the  door 
Of  the  inn  we  had  lunched  at  a  few  hours  before : 
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^e  vere  longing  for  dinner,  and  in  this  case  you  might  think 
^hsit  our  hunger  would  improve  both  the  victuals  and  drink, 
^or  ever  since  ten  o'clock  we  had  been  walking  about, 
^  Bd  had  rested  but  little  all  the  time  we  had  been  out. 

The  hostess  was  genial,  and  her  good-looking  daughter 
^Ve  were  pleased  to  behold  when  she  brought  in  the  porter, 
r  perhaps  stout  and  ale, — but  I  really  don't  know — 
or  a  peculiar  kind  of  feeling  seemed  to  come  over  me  so 
t  beholding  the  spot  once  again  and  all  the  spoliation 
VVhich  nature  has  had  to  give  way  to  in  this  part  of  the  nation : 
X^hings  in  time  get  so  altered  that  you  see  with  surprise 
^  brighter  aspect  o'er  the  face  of  the  country  arise, 
VVhen  even  the  wildness  of  nature  itself  seems  more  gay, 
<A.nd  its  sad  sombre  dress  a  cheerfulness  doth  display. 

Our  landlady  was  Welsh,  and  the  English  they  spoke 
In  a  somewhat  musical  accent  upon  the  ear  broke, 
father  pleasing  to  listen  to,  and,  as  though  the  modulation 
Partook  both  of  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  Welsh  nation  ; 
^t  now  something  else  gave  us  still  greater  delight, 
^or  the  dinner  came  in,  and  thus  each  one's  appetite 
I   Would  soon  be  allayed  by  the  generous  profusion 
That  was  put  On  the  table — a  most  delightful  illusion 
That  you  don't  always  meet  uith,  especially  when  only  for  four 
Enough  food  was  brought  in  to  satisfy  a  dozen  or  more : 
Ducks  came  in  first,  with  ham,  peas,  and  potatoes. 
Which  was  gracefully  set  down  on  the  table  by  waiters 
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That  do  not  generally  serve^-the  hostess  and  her  daughter — 
And  the  maid,  I  think,  fetched  us  a  jug  of  cold  water; 
But  we  had  porter  or  ale,  and  perhaps  you  don't  doubt  it, 
That  teetotallers  might  have  thought  we  were  better  without  i 
But  such  persons  are  stupid,  for  every  one's  measure  they  tnke 
Is  according  to  their  own  standard,  so  that  they  would  make 
All  circumstances  agree,  and  whatever  themselves  eat 
They  take  no  trouble  to  consider  is  not  every  roan's  meat, 
And  any  thing  there  may  be  they  by  chance  set  their  eyes  on, 
That  is  good  for  themselves  they  think  can't  be  others'  poison. 

Our  treatment  was  good,  and  it  appears  great  delight 
Was  felt  in  helping  us  to  fill  our  proportions  out  quite. 
For  everything  was  being  done  that  a  landlady  could,  do 
To  make  us  satisfied  with  the  meal  we  went  through. 
For  presently  there  came  in  a  very  large  piece  of  boiled  beef,  ^ 
The  fine  appearance  of  which  was  nearly  enough  for  the  relirf 
Of  even  an  epicure's  appetite,  especially  when  just  before 
He'd  had  so  much  roast  duck  that  he  could'nt  eat  any  more; 
So  we  stared  at  it  well^— it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do. 
For  it  looked  so  very  tempting — at  the  same  time  we  knew 
That  after  what  we  had  eaten  of  this  beef  just  a  sight 
Ought  to  have  been  enough  to  make  us  turn  away  outright ; 
But  there  still  was  a  slight  hankering,  and  if  was  also  (^in 
They  could  hardly  be  satisfied  till  they  had  once  again 
Indulged  themselves  in  tasting,  though  they  had  put  away 
Almost  enough  to  make  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
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^cel  uncomfortable — but  these  things  did'nt  affect  us  at  all, 

So  our  fears  on  the  subject  became  exceedingly  small ; 

But  we  had  permission  to  cut  it — the  fact  seemed  a  stopper, 

r*hat  to  spoil  such  a  fine  joint  was  considered  hardly  proper. 

But  all  feelings  of  compunction  soon  vanished  away 

Cn  the  desire  to  taste  that  which  we  never  again  may  : 

[t  had  been  placed  on  a  table  that  was  standing  close  by, 

And  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  each  tempted  to  try 

To  eat  just  a  small  piece,  for  I  have  heard  people  tell, 

That  this  is  a  dish  in  which  the  Welsh  mostly  excel ; 

So  I  left  what  I  was  enjoying,  and  had  got  a  clean  plate. 

But  with  no  very  keen  relish  the  boiled  beef  I  ate, 

For  just  at  this  time  there  was  not  much  room  left  inside, 

Though  I  imagined  I  could  get  through  it  if  I  tried. 

For  it  is  sometimes  said  that  fancy  goes  a  very  long  way, 

But  that  was  not  quite  proved  in  our  eating  to-day, 

For  having  had  two  or  three  mouthfuls  I  was  quite  satisfied. 

And  could  not  have  eaten  any  more  if  I  had  tried  : 

But  some  persons  that  take  dinner-pills  probably  may 

Be  discontent  if  they  cannot  put  a  vast  quantity  away, 

For  seeing  and  smelling  to  them  can  be  no  treat 

When  they  are  paying  the  doctor  for  making  them  eat. 

And  therefore  their  tempers  would  soon  be  on  fire 

If  they  could  not  now  and  then  indulge  in  a  gluttonous  desire. 

In  this  dining-room  were  two  tables,  and  at  one  we  sate. 
And  each  of  them  were  made  up  of  two  fine  pieces  of  slate, 
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Which  were  laid  edge  to  edge  so  that  the  two  could  combin- 
And  make  room  enough  for  six  or  eight  persons  to  dine ; 
Each  slab  was  one  single  table  and  for  card  parties  fit, 
But  rather  too  narrow  for  more  than  a  single  person  to  sit 
Comfortably  down  to  his  dinner,  his  dessert,  or  his  wine. 
And  to  the  bliss  of  social  enjoyment  himself  to  confine, 
But  two  placed  together  made  a  good  table  and  square, 
And  they  turned  out  on  the  whole  a  rather  stylish  affair ; 
The  legs  were  of  iron,  and  so  very  uniquely  displayed 
That  to  the  eyes  a  most  unpretending  appearance  conveyeA 
Cecil  admired  them  much  and  thought  them  so  good. 
That  it  would  be  better  if  they  in  her  own  dining-room  stoo 
So  she  looked  and  she  longed,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
For  there  was  not  the  least  chance  they'd  be  put  up  for  sale 
Though  they  seemed  light  they  wefe  exceedingly  strong 
And  both  excellent  and  useful,  and  would  last  very  long ; 
They  were  painted  and  varnished  that  they  might  appear 
Like  black  streaked  with  grey,  to  set  off  the  room  here, 
And  when  persons  came  in  they  made  quite  a  sensation, 
Who  could  hardly  look  at  them  without  some  admiration. 

At  the  back  of  this  house  a  bit  of  ground  could  be  seen, 
At  the  further  end  of  which  grew  nasturtions,  whose  green 
Tender  leaves  with  their  pale  reddish  flowers  combined. 
The  bright  colour  of  which  suddenly  brings  to  my  mind 
That  wine  we  call  sherry,  and  their  golden-tinged  faces 
Are  always  pleasing  to  look  at  in  whatever  places 
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They  may  chance  to  spring  up ;  these  hung  over  the  wall 
like  ivy,  l)ut  the  garden  was  so  exceedingly  small 
That  there  was  little  else  in  it,  and  seemed  only  to  show 
That  other  plants  in  this  place  are  not  so  likely  to  grow. 

When  the  dinner  was  finished  we  walked  into  the  town, 
Through  the  principal  streets,  and  then  we  went  down 
To  the  quay  through  an  arched  entrance  of  the  outer  wall 
Of  the  castle,  but  where  there  had  been  no  gate  at  all, 
Or  if  ever  there  was,  it  had  been  so  long  ago  taken  away 
That  not  a  vestige  of  it  can  be  discovered  this  day  : 
V^e  stopped  and  looked  round  us— and  then  we  went  back 
Tip  a  street  which  led  us  in  a  straight  line  with  the  track 
Of  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  and  then  we  soon  came 
To  the  chapel  of  ease,  which  was  known  by  the  name 
Of  St.  Mary,  where  the  service  in  English  was  read 
And  conducted,  as  I  had  at  that  time  heard  it  said, 
By  Welshmen  alone,  who  occasionally  had  to  preach 
In  the  very  same  language,  and  it  was  certain  that  each 
Tried  as  hard  as  he  could  in  his  discourse  to  excel. 
And  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  each  other  as  well, 
J'or  being  renowned  as  Welsh  preachers  what  had  they  to  do 
But  attempt  also  to  be  famous  as  English  ones  too. 

The  place  was  covered  with  ivy,  and  from  what  I  could  see 
Appeared  much  in  the  same  state  that  it  once  used  to  be  ; 
Here  we  were  accustomed  to  attend,  and  each  seventh  day 
Our  stout  bulky  master  always  himself  led  the  way, 
b 
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And  not  even  one  of  his  boys  then  was  ever  seen  to  demur 
For  going  to  church  they  generally  appeared  to  prefer ; 
For  there  was  plenty  of  music  and  a  very  good  quire 
Which  any  of  the  people  might  join  in  whom  the  fire 
Of  inspiration  should  seize  upon,  for  the  singers  up  there 
Were  nearly  all  voluntary  and  seemed  principally  to  care 
For  it  as  a  piece  of  enjoyment ;  but  in  summer  the  choir 
On  account  of  the  visitors  joining  was  then  much  more 
Lively  and  attractive,  and  the  clergy  took  great  pride 
In  that  cheerfulness  of  devotion  which  they  had  so  tried 
To  impress  on  their  hearers ;  all  the  responses  were  sung, 
And  seemed  to  be  greatly  enjoyed  both  by  old  and  by  young, 
Though  some  of  the  hymns  were  peculiar  they  went  off  so  well 
And  the  spirit  of  the  performance  so  powerfully  did  tell 
Upon  the  hearts  of  the  congregation  that  they  did  not  care 
If  they  did  sometimes  contribute  to  the  services  there. 

Then  we  walked  on  again,  and  on  enquiring  soon  found 
The  way  up  Twt  hill,  where  the  scenery  around 
Soon  engaged  our  attention,  and  when  we  were  at  the  top, 
We  were  greatly  inclined  some  few  minutes  to  stop, 
So  we  sat  ourselves  down  on  a  small  projection  of  rock. 
And  contemplated  all  round  the  rather  unsightly  block 
Of  houses  beneath  us,  which  has  spoilt  completely  the  pla 
And  amusement  of  many  who  used  to  travel  that  way 
For  the  pleasure  of  having  a  climb  up  to  the  top 
Over  the  craggy  protrusions,  and  then  for  a  few  minutes 
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)^ere  on  the  ground  breathless  you  may  take  a  soft  seat, 
^nd  recover  yourself  as  if  you  were  almost  dead  beat ; 
Xhe  scene  was  most  interesting  both  above  and  below, 
I^or  on  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  people  often  did  go 
And  sit  down  on  the  hill-top,  and  perhaps  a  small  fair 
Or  something  of  the  kind  would  be  occasionally  held  there, 
VVhen,  as  in  Greenwich  park,  persons  ran  down  the  hill. 
And  of  healthy  enjoyment  they  gladly  swallowed  the  pill, 
Which  then  became  so  mixed  up  with  the  freshening  air 
As  to  light  up  with  rosy  blushes  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  fair. 
We  gazed  on  the  scene, — ^but  all  that  Carl  wished  to  do 
Was  to  sit  quietly  and  read,  or  admire  the  fine  view. 
Imbibing  all  the  time  that  spirit  which  with  the  breeze 
In  the  form  of  ozone  freshens  all  natures  that  please 
Or  rather  that  are  obliged  to  go  for  a  short  time  away, 
And  often  leave  all  their  business  to  get  done  as  it  may ; 
He  said  it  was  delightful — for  while  you're  resting  there 
Vou  cannot  call  it  being  idle,  for  you  are  in  a  spot  where 
The  zephyrs  breathe  gently  on  you,  and  while  you  stay 
rhey  permeate  the  system  and  you  must  needs  carry  away 
iuch  a  body-full  of  vigour  that  at  length  you  may  find 
^hat  a  great  deal  stretched  out  becomes  the  life  of  mankind  : 
!)ven  invalids  were  usually  directed  to  come  up  here 
or  the  purpose  of  breathing  an  invigorating  atmosphere, 
iut  they  were  advised  not  to  go  there  and  much  less  to  stray 
mong  the  crags  unless  it  were  a  bright  sunshiny  day. 
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Before  us  was  the  sea  and  behind  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
Where  the  river  Seiont  enters,  which  flows  down  some  way 
Into  the  country  inland,  and  there  it  joins,  after  all, 
Another  branch,  and  both  together  into  one  stream  do  fall, 
Which  is  locally  called  the  Rothell,  but  is  generally  known 
In  most  places  by  the  name  of  the  Seiont  alone. 
And  these  two  combined  streams  in  the  end  disappear 
Just  by  Snowdon,  where  united  they  are  lost  in  a  mere. 

Along  the  back  of  this  hill  the  road  takes  a  course 
Somewhat  north,  along  which  the  wind  blows  with  much  for> 
On  a  cold  wintry  day,  and  many  a  house  there  erected. 
In  frosty  seasons  appears  to  be  but  poorly  protected, 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  by  habit  you  may  find  out 
That  there's  not  so  much  after  all  you  need  grumble  about 

Here  and  there,  where  the  grass  at  one  time  was  all  greei 
Buildings,  somewhat  unsightly,  now  impoverish  the  scene, 
And  the  beauty  of  nature  seems  to  suffer  some  harm 
When  the  improvements  of  art  have  so  lessened  its  charm 
That  it  seems  to  have  raised  up  the  restless  spirit  of  care 
Which,  were  it  not  for  reform,  would  have  never  been  ther 
Still  it  brings  with  it  a  tendency  to  better  the  place. 
And  improve  much  the  condition  of  that  two-legged  race 
Called  man,  who  do  not,  though  sense  you  may  oft  find, 
Here  prove  that  there  was  ever  much  good  in  the  mind ; 
For  by  patriotism  alone  they  have  sought  to  achieve 
Benefit  to  their  own  nation,  and  this  seems,  I  believe. 
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To  be  all  they  could  ^o;  but  what  they  desired  to  effect 
Was  to  just  keep  their'^wn  people  from  hunger  and  neglect, 
And  thus  each  used  to>ssist  his  own  family  and  clan 
In  the  same  slow  and  stem  manner  with  which  they  began, 
And  thus  they  kept  to  themselves,  and  had  no  little  spite 
Against  the  nation  next  door  who  had  subdued  them  outright 

The  Welshman  looks  on,  and  likes  but  little  to  see 
The  results  from  progression  that  there  surely  must  be. 
Nothing  is  made  to  stand  still,  for  every  ray  of  the  sun 
Forwards  continually  some  new  work  that  is  already  begun  : 
The  seed  becomes  developed  and  at  length  finds  its  way 
Above  the  earth,  and  he  who  has  seen  it  this  day 
Looks  grave  at  its  aspect,  and  as  it  keeps  budding  forth 
Until  the  bloom  comes  out  the  nation  as  if  in  wrath 
Is  annoyed  at  its  own  helplessness,  and  must  recognize 
The  brightness  of  the  sun  that  is  now  beginning  to  rise. 
Although  the  alarm  at  his  gradual  appearing  perhaps  may 
Be  slightly  affecting,  still  that  will  in  due  time  pass  away ; 
And  as  the  flower  gets  developed  and  is  spreading  around 
Its  fragrance,  then  any  one  there  shall  not  be  found 
Who  does  not  feel  the  better  under  the  universal  display 
Of  cheerfulness  that  has  been  diffused  o'er  the  people  to-day, 
For  her  genial  presence  has  been  rendered  more  clear 
By  the  darkness  of  ignorance  being  swept  off  from  here 
By  the  rays  of  intelligence,  that  had  so  pierced  things  through 
I'hat  the  veil  that  concealed  superstition  was  rent  into  two; 
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And  thus  the  mystery  of  life  must  more  fully  appear, 
When  the  glass  of  discovery  has  brought  science  so  near 
That  every  time  you  have  a  desire  to  look  through 
Something  more  interesting  still  will  appear  to  the  view ; 
And  tradition  begins  to  break  down,  so  that  in  this  case 
A  very  serious  change  must  eventually  come  over  his  race ; 
Contention  is  useless,  for,  as  knowledge  is  power, 
He  must  bend  to  the  storm  that's  beginning  to  lower, 
So  that  the  whole  principality  will  merge  very  fast 
And  lose  itself  irretrievably  in  the  great  stream  at  last. 

When  we  had  rested  and  had  taken  our  fill  of  the  top 
And  imbibed  all  we  could  for  the  time  we  had  to  stop 
We  descended  the  hill,  and  soon  found  out  a  way 
That  led  into  the  road,  which  between  two  walls  lay ; 
But  we  were  inclined  at  first  to  think  it  not  right. 
As  it  seemed  on  both  sides  to  shut  out  so  much  light. 
But  we  found  out  it  was,  and  so  through  the  streets  walked. 
Which  were  not  very  wide,  and  we  now  and  then  talked 
About  the  new  buildings  which  had  got  right  in  the  way 
Of  the  old  ones,  and  on  whom  they  seemed  rather  to-day 
To  cast  a  kind  of  reproach,  so  that  soon  into  the  shade 
They  would  like  a  lot  of  old  lumber  be  ruthlessly  conveyed. 

We  then  went  round  by  the  castle  just  opposite  the  square 
To  a  bookseller  who  we  had  been  told  now  lived  there, 
He  was  a  printer  likewise,  and  had  I  very  well  know 
A  rather  small  shop  in  this  town  not  a  few  years  ago, 
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^or  the  locality  was  much  too  small  to  be  able  to  do 
^ny  business  of  the  kind  without  combining  the  two, 
And  the  trade  mostly  depended  upon  the  time  when 
The  visitors  came,  but  after  they  had  gone  back  again 
There  was  a  dead  calm  in  the  trade  with  nothing  in  view, 
And  so  it  was  a  poor  look-out  the  whole  winter  through 
To  exist  on  any  chance  scraps  of  business  that  might 
Help  somewhat  to  keep  the  fire  of  existence  alight, 
These  were  but  few  indeed,  and  came  so  far  between. 
That  you'd  think  that  all  learning  at  that  place  had  been 
So  mixed  up  with  witchcraft  that  on  approaching  the  day 
It  would  at  once  be  suppressed  and  all  books  thrown  away. 
For  these  people  though  clever  perhaps  in  their  own  eyes 
Appeared  oftener  to  me  more  conceited  than  wise. 

We  soon  found  out  the  place,  and  stood  on  one  side  to  see 
What  kind  of  a  business  there  might  happen  to  be ; 
There  were  two  or  three  within,  and  just  by  the  door 
Stood  a  carria:;e  in  which  there  were  sittings  for  four. 
And  this  having  departed  we  each  very  quietly  walked  in 
Behind  one  another,  and  had  to  wait  before  they  begin  - 
To  give  us  their  attention, — so  we  looked  all  about 
But  whether  there  was,  anything  to  sell  I  was  rather  in  doubt, 
I  noticed  a  few  glass  cases,  and  inside  them  I  could  see 
Nothing  whatever  at  least  that  was  at  all  interesting  to  me, 
And  as  to  books  there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any  about. 
So  what  I  wanted  I  thought  of  doing  altogether  without, 
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The  wares  were  mostly  at  the  back  and  very  few  in  sight, 
And  though  it  looked  peculiar  it  no  doubt  was  right, 
For  there  probably  existed  for  this  strict  caution  some  reason, 
As  they  are  apt  to  get  robbed  in  the  height  of  the  season. 
But  if  it  is  the  English  that  do  it  you  can  feel  no  surprise 
At  their  seeming  regarded  both  as  thieves  and  as  spies, 
Which  some  few  are  that  travel,  for  we  very  well  know 
That  the  London  swell  mob  generally  combine  where  they  go 
Business  and  pleasure  together,  and  leave  behind  the  idea 
That  our  people  are  not  so  honest  as  they  are  made  to  appear. 

My  object  was  to  buy  some  views  and  after  that  to  inquire 
About  a  room  in  the  castle,  for  I  had  at  the  time  a  desire 
To  learn  a  little  about  it,  as  there  was  hardly  a  doubt 
That  while  restoring  it  they  must  have  found  something  out, 
And  perhaps  what  they  did  know  was  not  theirs  to  relate. 
And  so  the  tale  is  left  to  be  turned  up  by  the  pickaxe  of  fate. 

The  shopman  was  fully  engaged,  for  both  Cecil  and  Trot 
Were  amusing  themselves  by  occasionally  inquiring  for  what 
The  poor  man  could'nt  supply — but  before  going  away 
They  at  last  manage  to  purchase  as  a  memorial  of  this  day 
Or  rather  this  place  a  few  photographs,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
These  were  very  near  all  that  there  was  to  bring  out, 
If  any  thing  you  wanted  to  look  at — ^and  so,  in  fact, 
There  was  not  even  variety  enough  in  the  place  to  attract. 
For  ladies  like  to  be  amused — but  it  was  too  late  in  the  day — 
The  articles  of  interest  were  sold  and  the  visitors  gone  away. 
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At  last  I  was  attended  to  ;  a  Welsh  word-book  was  bought, 
^Vliich  might  probably  be  useful  to  refer  to  I  thought, 
And  a  view  of  the  castle  it  was  suggested  I  should  buy, 
And  take  home  for  my  father, — I  don't  exactly  know  why, 
He  may  perhaps  look  at  it  once,  but  old  age  and  decay 
Quickly  takes  all  the  relish  for  these  things  away, 
And  though  he  has  been  there  still  memory  would  seem 
Nothing  better  to  him  now  than  some  illusive  dream, 
All  shadow,  no  substance,  and  it  is  then  only  with  pain 
That  the  bright  side  of  life  can  be  contemplated  again. 
So  a  large  view  of  the  interior  I  purchased,  where  we 
May  some  of  the  improvements  of  the  present  time  see. 
But  the  various  inquiries  which  I  intended  to  have  made 
Were  for  want  of  more  time  obliged  to  be  delayed, 
In  fact  they  were  forgotten  in  the  lively  contemplation 
Of  the  photograph,  which  caused  me  some  slight  vexation. 
For  all  that  the  account  in  the  guide-book  has  shown 
Is  that  the  apartment  itself  always  was  quite  unknown. 
After  having  seen  as  much  as  our  time  would  permit 
We  went  back  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  inn,  and  thought  fit 
To  perform  our  ablutions  while  the  tea  was  preparing, 
And  thus  make  ourselves  comfortable  after  our  airing, 
And  when  that  was  over  we  had  but  a  short  time  to  stay. 
For  the  last  train  to  Llanberis  would  soon  take  us  away. 
So  we  went  up  the  street,  had  a  slight  stroll,  and  again 
Returned  to  the  station,  got  our  tickets,  when  the  train 
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Soon  came  up  and  stopped,  and  we  had  hardly  got  in 
Before  the  whistle  was  heard  and  the  carriages  gradually  begii 
To  move  on — for  before  the  day  had  come  to  its  close 
We  wished  to  feel  at  our  ease,  and  no  one  probably  knows 
How  in  a  strange  place,  with  perhaps  hardly  a  shop, 
We  might  fare  if  very  late  we  happened  in  there  to  drop, 
But  it  is  pleasant  enough  when  you  once  get  settled  where 
You  can  cast  off  after  that  for  a  short  time  all  care. 

When  we  arrived  there  it  was  rather  dull,  but  no  rain 
Annoyed  us,  only  the  darkness  we  could  see  vQvy  plain ; 
We  walked  on  a  few  steps  and  then  inquired  the  way 
To  the  Dolbadarn  hotel  where  we  intended  to  stay ; 
We  went  into  the  coffee-room,  which  was  full  of  folks 
Of  both  sexes — some  were  eating  or  else  making  jokes, 
And  who  apparently  did  not  think  it  any  very  great  sin 
To  stare  people  out  of  countenance  directly  they  came  in, 
For  the  idea  of  suspicion,  if  it  should  to  lurk  in  the  breast. 
Is  enough  sometimes  to  rob  a  nervous  person  of  rest. 

W^e  soon  had  our  tea,  and  after  that  took  a  walk 
To  look  round  the  village,  while  others  stopt  in  to  talk ; 
It  was  dark — ^but  a  lamp  now  and  then  shed  its  ray 
Up  the  road,  and  'twas  thus  we  discovered  our  way, 
But  the  lights  were  so  dim,  and  hardly  sufficient  to  see 
The  obstructions  that  in  passing  there  occasionally  might  be 
The  place  was  rather  small,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  situated 
In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  I  was  somewhat  elated 
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To  find  so  many  shops,  and  good  hotels  two  or  three, 
Which  were  very  often  convenient  for  such  people  as  we ; 
Each  one  has  a  bar,  where  the  working  men  go  in  and  smoke 
Drink  their  beer  and  at  times  perhaps  other  people  provoke, 
For  in  talking  among  themselves  they  have  all  their  own  way, 
For  though  you  can  hear  you  do  not  know  what  they  say. 

The  beds  we  had  previously  engaged  we  now  asked  about, 
And  were  very  affably  told  that  we  should  have  to  sleep  out, 
So  then  at  once  we  gave  in,  and  replied — "  Very  well ! " 
After  informing  us  they  were  every  one  engaged  in  the  hotel ; 
Visitors  seem  to  have  come  all  at  once,  and  many  will  start 
To-inorrow  on  a  journey  up  Snowdon  before  they  depart ; 
One  or  two  will  do  so  to-night — which  I  think  is  not  wise, 
For  the  chance  after  all  is  whether  they  see  the  sun  rise. 
And  even  when  it  is  clear  though  a  most  glorious  sight 
I  should  hardly  care  to  ascend  on  so  dreary  a  night. 

When  we  were  ready  for  bed  the  boots  showed  us  the  way, 
For  tired  as  we  were  we  did  no  wish  any  longer  to  stay 
In  the  coffee-room,  where  some  were  trying  hard  to  find  out 
What  those  on  the  opposite  side  could  be  talking  about : 
We  went  a  little  way  down  the  road  and  then  turned  up  a  hill, 
When,  coming  to  some  cottages  where  all  was  quite  still. 
We  were  led  to  the  last  one,  and  went  up  to  the  door 
Which  when  opened  it  was  soon  discovered  what  we  came  for, 
The  hostess  welcomed  us  warmly,  as  she  saw  'twas  all  right. 
And  then  went  to  bring  us  something  to  drink  and  a  light : 
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The  night  was  very  dark  and  no  stars  could  we  see, 
For  rather  gloomy  the  evening  had  turned  out  to  be, 
There  was  no  other  sound  except  the  shaking  about 
Of  the  leaves  on  the  trees  when  the  wind  ventured  out, 
Which  was  but  now  and  then,  and  all  things  else  did  appear 
As  though  nature  had  chosen  to  rest  herself  here. 

It  was  about  half  past  eight,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  day 
To  a  dull  leaden  twilight  had  for  some  time  given  way, 
When  we  got  chairs  and  I  smoked,  and  outside  the  door 
We  sat  down,  and  had  some  brandy  and  water  before 
We  went  off  to  bed — though  we  all  felt  that  night 
Extremely  tired  with  travelling  and  about  finished  up  quite ; 
Trot  very  soon  departed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
Cecil  went  likewise — for  the  extreme  loneliness  I  saw 
Began  to  produce  its  effect,  for  after  having  walked  about 
Nearly  all  the  day  long  they  were  almost  worn  out ; 
But  Carl  and  I  stayed  out-of-doors  for  a  few  minutes  still, 
And  enjoyed  the  cool  air  that  lightly  blew  off  the  hill, 
But  before  half  past  nine  we  got  drowsy,  and  went  in, 
Fastened  the  door,  said  good  night — and  then  I  begin 
To  try  and  get  to  sleep,  which  soon  sealed  up  my  eyes 
Until  the  next  morning  I  should  know  when  to  rise. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  21. 

Breakfast  at  the  Dolbadam  hotel — Ascent  of  Snowdon — Walk 
to  Llanberis  faUs — Return  to  Llandudno, 

Tai  morning  was  fine,  and  the  wind  seemed  too  high 

for  very  much  rain  to  come  down  from  the  sky ; 

The  clouds  were  occasionally  chasing  each  other  away, 

And  this  made  me  think  it  would  be  a  fine  day  ; 

About  ten  minutes  past  seven  I  put  on  my  clothes. 

And  the  sun  through  the  clouds  had  not  yet  thrust  his  nose, 

For  the  weather  was  dull — but  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot, 

1'hough  so  quiet,  the  seclusion  was  more  pleasing  than  not ; 

It  was  one  unbroken  stillness,  which  at  the  end  of  the  day 

Makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  slowly  melting  away, 

^Vhen  sleep,  quietly  stealing  over  your  senses  and  eyes, 

Inclined  you  not  in  the  least  your  own  bed  to  despise. 

And  if  you  should  keep  awake  the  only  sounds  you  can  hear 

Is  the  chirping  of  birds  and  the  trees  waving  near. 

But  when  the  next  morning  you  look  again  on  the  scene 

The  same  solemn  stillness  that  before  there  had  been 

Sits  on  everything  around,  which  the  cheerfulness  of  the  day 

Invests  with  such  an  enviable  charm  that  I  hardly  can  say 

^^^ould  last  long  if  you  had  once  got  used  to  the  place, 

^or  the  sensation  would  vanish,  but  then  we  could  trace 
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The  lines  of  it  in  our  fancy  when  the  memory  presents 
To  view  the  recurrence  again  of  all  these  happy  events. 

After  having  got  up  ^nd  spent  a  few  minutes  out 
We  walked  down  to  the  hotel,  to  make  inquiries  about 
Our  journey,  and  having  given  orders  for  breakfast  then  we 
Take  a  slight  stroll,  and  quickly  returning  do  see 
The  meal  set  out  before  us,  of  which  we  quietly  dispose, 
And  afterwards  all  in  a  hurry  from  tjhe  table  arose — 
We  depart,  and  about  nine  we  looked  out  for  a  guide, 
And  engaged  also  two  ponies  for  the  ladies  to  ride. 
For  we  were  going  up  Snowdon ;  and  one  guide  did  say 
That  we  must  start  off  at  once  or  we  can't  go  to-day ; 
So  we  stared  at  each  other,  and  after  having  some  talk 
Carl  and  I  said  that  we  much  rather  would  walk. 

We  went  up  the  road,  and  having  got  on  our  way 
A  short  distance  we  turned,  and  then  our  path  lay 
Through  a  long  vale  of  greensward — the  guide  first  procee 
Leading  the  ladies  on  ponies,  and  afterwards  so  we  did ; 
There  was  but  little  view  yet,  for  the  trees  lay  on  one  side 
Rather  thickly,  until  gradually  the  forms  we  espied 
Of  green  vales  far  beyond, — we  are  now  said  to  be 
In  upper  Llanberis,  but  there  is  not  much  to  see 
Either  of  the  village  or  houses,  for  almost  all  the  way 
Hedges,  trees  and  green  fields  themselves  only  display ; 
Going  a  little  further  on  we  arrived  at  a  wide  gate. 
And  the  field  within  looked  as  thouijrii  it  were  in  a  state 
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Of  high  culdvation,  and  through  which  a  broad  way 
Had  been  cut,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  stray 
Or  walk  out  of  the  path,  for  on  each  side  you'll  descry 
Either  corn  or  else  herbage  growing  some  two  feet  high ; 
And  this  seemed  to  suggest  that  some  one  lived  very  near 
Who  had  probably  become  owner  of  this  piece  of  land  here, 
And  as  we  walked  through  we  were  pleased  with  the  sight 
Of  the  undulating  hills  when  the  sun  came  out  bright 
From  behind  the  dark  clouds,  whose  dim  shadows  did  fly 
O'er  the  landscape  as  though  bidding  nature  good-by ; 
But  whether  they  would  be  cleared  away  by  the  time 
That  we  to  the  top  of  this  mountain  should  climb 
Appeared  rather  doubtful,  for  heavy  mists  hung  about. 
And  the  hill-tops  around  us  we  could  not  make  out. 

When  before  us  the  next  gate  appeared  to  our  view 
The  end  of  this  enclosed  land  we  had  just  come  up  to. 
And  when  we  approached,  just  beyond  it  there  lay 
Very  different  scenery  to  that  we  had  perceived  on  our  way ; 
A  fine  open  landscape  there  is  sloping  down  by  the  side 
Of  high  hills,  where  deep  chasms  and  valleys  so  wide 
Like  a  gulf  yawn  before  you  and  give  you  some  idea 
Of  the  perilous  places  you  are  apt  to  meet  with  here  : 
This  part  is  called  Snowdonia,  and  as  you  pass  through 
You  get  all  around  you  a  most  picturesque  view ; 
Though  the  country  seems  flat,  if  you  stop  and  look  round 
You  will  be  astonished  to  find  on  how  much  higher  ground 
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You  have  been  gradually  getting,  and  the  village  below 
Looks  still  smaller  but  the  people  almost  invisibly  so, 
And  the  waters  that  skirt  it  alongside  are  exceedingly  still 
And  you  hardly  would  guess  there  is  many  a  rill 
That  descends  and  supplies  them — and  thus  we  may  see 
However  quiet  they  seem  some  motion  in  them  there  must  be, 
For  the  lake  is  so  smooth  and  its  surface,  so  bright, 
Is  like  an  immense  looking-glass  displayed  to  the  sight, 
And  the  only  reflection  I  could  then  see  on  its  face 
Was  the  ruins  of  a  tower — all  the  eye  could  well  trace — 
The  remains  of  Dolbadarn  castle,  which  now  seems  to  be 
In  the  midst  of  the  stream,  and  on  moving  further  I  see 
The  position  of  objects  change  much — still  on  as  we  go 
The  country  all  round  us  fresh  novelties  seems  to  show. 
For  while  still  on  your  journey  you  are  upwards  proceeding 
You  get  between  the  hills  and  valleys  without  heeding, 
Which  become  more  threatening  in  aspect  as  you  advance, 
But  not  so  much  as  to  leave  the  ascent  all  to  chance. 

For  very  nearly  half  way  there  is  such  a  gradual  rise 
Which  without  looking  round  you  would  scarce  recognise, 
For  as  you  continue  to  go  on  it  is  just  as  if  a  long  plain 
Was  gradually  contracting,  and  fearful  chasms  are  again 
To  all  appearance  much  nearer — so  you  find  that  the  scene 
Becomes  still  more  profound  than  as  yet  it  has  been, 
And  any  thing  that  you  have  stopped  occasionally  to  view 
Becomes  as  changed  in  position  as  it  is  altered  in  hue  ; 
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^nd  the  lake  of  Llyn  Padam,  which  is  seen  just  below, 
^s  still  more  unlike  itself  as  further  onward  we  go, 
A.nd  the  remains  of  the  castle  on  the  side  we  now  see 
Is  very  different  from  what  it  before  seemed  to  be. 
For  its  image  has  suffered  so  much  by  the  change 
That  you  scarce  know  it  again,  as  it  looks  still  more  strange 
Than  when  edging  the  lake,  but  now  what  one  only  sees 
Is  a  bit  of  that  which  is  left  peeping  out  of  the  trees. 

Now  we  look  down  below,  where  the  scenery  is  so  fine 
And  greatly  resembles  an  unusually  large  chine. 
With  brooks  running  through  and  sometimes  an  abode 
Situated  just  on  perhaps  one  side  of  a  narrowish  road, 
With  greensward  and  trees,  which  adorn  either  side. 
And  where  nature  you  see  in  her  fulness  of  pride. 

From  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  their  rugged  descent, 
The  streams  seem  as  though  they  their  music  had  lent 
To  add  to  the  joy  which  in  all  things  we  can  trace 
When  the  sunshine  bids  nature  put  on  a  bright  face. 

The  water  which  flowed  from  the  rills  looked  so  pure 
That  I  was  tempted  to  taste  it,  although,  to*  be  sure, 
After  walking  a  little  I  sometimes  stopt,  for  I  felt 
The  perspiration  pour  down  as  if  I  were  beginning  to  melt, 
It  streamed  from  my  head,  and  very  shortly  a  pool 
Might  have  been  formed  but  it  ceased,  and  then  quite  coqI 
I  found  myself  again,  and  each  time  I  drank  it  came  on. 
Lasting  about  half  a  minute,  and  afterwards  it  was  gone  : 
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We  were  still  ascending ;  the  labour  attending  the  way 
Produced  this  singular  effect,  and  several  times  did  I  stay 
To  drink  the  clear  stream,  for  occasionally  did  we 
One  flowing  from  an  outlet  in  the  mountain's  side  see, 
And  all  hurtful  effects  were  prevented  by,  I  may  say. 
The  exertion  of  the  ascent  we  went  through  on  the  way. 

It  had  been  like  ordinary  walking,  but  was  altering  now 
To  a  more  toilsome  rise,  which  had  gradually,  somehow. 
Become  imperceptibly  greater,  and  the  path  got  so  hard 
That  the  loose  slippery  stones  we  had  at  times  to  regard, 
And  bits  of  jagged  rock  peeping  out  of  the  ground 
In  the  way  of  our  footsteps  we  very  frequently  found  : 
You  have  need  to  be  careful,  for  here  it  is  not  so  softly  made 
That  one  can  go  or  tumble  about  without  being  afraid, 
For  probably  afterwards  you  will  find  that  you  had  need 
Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  place  to  have  taken  more  heed. 

After  travelling  about  three  miles  we  gradually  find 
The  ascent  become  steeper  and  the  road  is  inclined 
To  be  rougher,  and  though  still  quite  easy  the  way 
I  paused  sometimes  to  contemplate  the  objects  that  lay 
In  the  scenery  around  me,  and  listen  likewise  to  the  flow 
Of  the  murmuring  brooks  that  are  heard  from  below. 

The  heat  still  had  the  same  effect  on  me  as  before, 
And  from  the  top  of  my  head  down  my  neck  seemed  to  pou 
But  it  was  rather  more  frequent,  for  the  increased  exertion 
Seemed  to  keep  us  in  a  much  greater  state  of  immersion, 
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While  the  bright  varied  landscape  on  the  sight  is  expanding 
Into  most  picturesque  views,  so  much  beauty  commanding 
That  when  gazing  on  them  you  are  all  at  once  seeming 
To  be  enjoying  the  luxury  of  some  most  pleasant  dreaitiing. 
We  proceed  onwards  with  feelings  of  doubt  and  some  fear 
When  we  think  of  what  else  we  may  come  upon  here, 
Chasms,  precipices  and  rocks  we  have  a  slight  idea  may 
Be  the  future  companions  of  the  remaining  part  of  our  way  : 
We  presently  came  to  a  fine  clear  spring,  and  the  guide 
Said  that  it  was  the  coldest  there  was  proceeding  from  the  side 
Of  this  far-famed  mountain — and  it  is  always  the  same. 
For  any  variation  of  weather,  hot  or  cold,  you  could  name 
Made  no  difference  at  all ;  it  was  the  nearest  to  the  top 
And  just  at  that  part  where  the  mists  seemed  to  stop 
And  lightly  sit  on  the  slope,  for  all  round  the  head 
Of  the  mountain  they  make  up  their  cool  fleecy  bed, 
,  But  it  is  not  very  often  you  will  perceive  the  clouds  go 
And  gently  sit  themselves  down  in  the  valleys  below. 
Until  the  sun  comes,  when  away  themselves  they  will  bear 
And  be  utterly  lost  as  they  get  mixed  with  the  air. 

The  fog  made  it  chilly  and  raw,  and  if  any  as  they  pass 
Should  be  curious  enough  to  stoop  and  examine  the  grass 
The  dewdrops  like  small  pointed  thorns  would  appear 
All  frozen  and  in  the  shape,  I  believe,  of  a  broad  spear. 

Other  springs  that  I  drank  of  as  I  came  from  below 
Seemed  colder  than  this — but  the  guide  ought  to  know  1 
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For  if  he  tells  you  plainly  that  one  particular  source 
Is  the  coldest — why,  you  must  believe  him,  of  course  ! 
But  the  state  of  the.  weather,  if  our  information  is  true, 
With  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  nothing  to  do. 
But,  though  supposed  to  be  right,  like  others  he  may 
Be  liable  to  make  a  mistake  in  what  he  is  going  to  say. 

The  stream  is  always  so  cool — but  it  is  labour  in  vain 
To  ask  the  guide  what  is  the  reason,  for  he  cannot  explain ; 
All  you  get  from  him  is — that  it  was  always  so  of  old, 
And  from  father  to  son  the  same  thing  has  been  told  ; 
But  the  assertion  at  first  originated  from  some  legendary  tale 
Which  over  ignorant  minds  at  one  time  did  prevail. 
And  even  were  it  true  long  ago  it's  not  for  that  reason  now 
That  it  still  should  remain  so,  because  we  know  how 
Time  will  so  alter  situations  and  knock  away  places 
As  to  render  them  hardly  the  same  in  a  great  many  cases. 
And  what  was  centuries  ago  some  persons  think  strange 
That  it  should  be  liable  at  all  to  any  species  of  change, 
And  as  every  thing  alters  it  can  hardly  be  presumption 
That  the  application  should  vary  of  an  old  crone's  assumption. 

But  that  sun  whose  radiance  in  the  distance  is  gleaming 
Must  soon  pierce  the  darkness  where  ignorance  lies  dreaming, 
Whose  teams  of  malignants  fly  away  in  sad  terror 
On  its  being  discovered  how  the  gloomy  dominion  of  error 
Over  the  enchained  globe  has  so  long  been  reigning, 
But  now  their  own  power  they  must  needs  fail  in  sustaining, 
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For  the  spark  but  once  kindled  soon  all  round  is  extending, 
And  then  sin  must  be  destroyed  ere  its  influence  is  ending. 

^Vhen  we  arrived  at  this  spring  we  were  three  thousand  feet 
Above  the  point  that  we  started  from,  and  then  came  the  treat 
Of  small  glasses  all  round  from  this  pure  crystal  stream — 
Which  appears  to  be  usual,  and  may  be  a  custom  I  deem 
In  honour  of  the  spot,  for  to  each  one  that  comes  with  a  guide, 
A  little  of  this  water  is  with  some  slight  coercion  supplied, 
And  if  you  should  refuse  it  there  you  will  have  to  stay. 
That  is,  provided  your  conductor  is  allowed  his  own  way, 
And  it  seems  not  his  habit  to  permit  any  one  to  pass 
Unless  he  consent  to  accept  his  offer  of  a  small  glass 
From  this  famous  spring, — which  is  very  probably  used 
To  draw  the  few  pence  that  can  be  so  seldom  refused, 
For,  if  I  recollect  right,  there  was  expected  a  slight  fee 
From  all  those  persons  whom  the  guides  happened  to  be 
Engaged  to  attend  during  the  time,  at  which  their  eyes 
Might  have  possibly  discovered  the  smallest  bit  of  surprise ; 
So  I  believe  I  paid  fourpence,  for  the  rest  seemingly  had  not 
Enough  halfpence  to  produce  one  penny  each  for  the  lot. 

We  have  a  thousand  feet  yet  to  go  ere  we  get  to  the  top, 
And  when  we  have  arrived  there  it  is  our  intention  to  stop 
A  few  minutes  for  refreshment,  and  to  look  all  around 
At  what  was  here  to  be  seen  on  such  very  high  ground, 
But  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  there  only  lay 
Before  us  a  smooth  grassy  plain,  put  there  so  that  it  may 
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Conceal  what  is  beneath,  but  with  the  apparent  intention 
Of  shortening  the  way,  according  to  my  apprehension ; 
It  lay  so  exalted  that  before  us  was  no  more  than  a  view 
Of  the  verdure  so  green  and  the  sky  above  us  so  blue ; 
It  seemed  very  limited  indeed,  and  the  land  as  it  now  lay 
Looked  like  a  small  island  out  of  which  there's  no  way  ; 
Before  us  there  appeared  only  the  steep  side  of  the  hill 
Like  a  huge  rocky  wall,  which,  as  we  proceeded  on  still, 
Soon  became  as  one  with  the  earth,  and  we  now  seem  so  far 
Above  the  surface  that  we  really  do  not  know  where  we  are, 
And  on  the  opposite  side  behind  us  it  was  just  as  void  too, 
For  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  object  appeared  to  the  view, 
And  nothing  could  be  seen,  as  if  all  had  been  ordered  to  go 
And  hide  their  beauties  from  sight  in  the  valley  below. 

We  again  travelled  on,  and  we  beheld  mists  appear 
A  little  way  in  the  distance,  but  while  we  approached  near 
The  danger  kept  increasing,  and  the  surrounding  scene 
Becomes  more  awful  to  look  at  than  before  it  has  been, 
For  beneath  us  fresh  charms  here  and  there  are  unfurled, 
And  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  some  other  world. 
For  the  one  we  have  been  used  to  seems  brimful  of  care, 
And,  unlike  what  we  see  now,  appears  not  half  so  fair ; 
But  the  vision  does  not  last  long,  this  fact  only  showing 
That  everything  that  comes  must  some  day  be  going. 

Then  we  came  to  a  broad  pathway  about  three  yards  wide, 
From  the  edges  of  which,  being  very  steep  on  each  side. 
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You  may  easily  fall  far  below,  and  as  along  it  we  passed 
The  way  was  somewhat  toilsome,  for  the  jagged  rocks  cast 
Their  points  at  times  in  the  path — so  we  had  to  take  care 
That  some  serious  trip-up  should  not  fall  to  our  share, 
And  we  occasionally  cast  our  eyes  towards  the  ground 
To  avoid  any  projections  that  before  us  might  be  found. 
And,  like  a  bashful  young  lady,  felt  rather  timid,  and  then 
Went  cautiously  on  a  few  paces  and  forward  again  : 
It  was  hard  to  look  down — you  could  see  some  little  way 
But  the  mist  was  so  thick  that  the  chasm,  I  must  say. 
Seemed  still  more  terrific,  for  no  one  could  see  through, 
So  it  appeared  like  all  space  without  even  a  view. 
But  when  it  cleared  off  a  little  the  scene  was  very  grand — 
I  could  scarcely  avoid  gazing,  because,  where  I  stand. 
Each  side  was  precipitous  and  the  scene  lay  so  far  below 
That  I  had  to  look  straight  before  me  as  on  I  did  go, 
And  sometimes  when  my  eyes  from  that  position  would  stray 
And  I  chanced  to  gaze  downwards  I  felt  I  must  stay, 
For  it  made  me  so  giddy  that  on  the  ground  I  at  once  sat 
And  covered  my  eyes  by  placing  before  them  my  hat, 
And  this  pausing  a  while  seemed  to  afford  some  relief, 
For  otherwise  perhaps  I  might  have  soon  come  to  grief. 
The  mist  at  times  cleared,  and  the  sun  then  revealed 
Wiat  we  had  to  expect  were  the  view  not  concealed. 
But  still  quite  enough  now  and  then  did  appear 
Of  the  danger  beneath  to  give  each  of  us  some  idea 
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Of  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  sun  shone  full  bright — 
Almost  too  overpowering  for  the  feelings  or  sight ; 
We  soon  got  past  all  this,  and  up  a  path  we  proceed, 
Rather  steep  but  protected,  and  the  course  is  indeed 
Much  like  circular  work,  for  round  and  round  we  did  go. 
And  how  long  we  should  have  had  to  continue  on  so 
I  hardly  could  tell,  but  that  we  must  soon  check  our  speed 
And  at  once  come  to  a  halt  was  very  likely  indeed 
As  the  circle  kept  lessening,  but  the  mist  we  had  still — 
It  seemed  just  now  not  so  thick  on  this  part  of  the  hill : 
I  began  calculating  how  many  more  turns  this  spiral  ascent 
Would  bring  us  to  the  summit — but  I  had  hardly  given  venl 
To  the  thought  when  all  at  once  we  were  lodged  at  the  top, 
And  the  guide  told  us  we  should  have  but  half  an  hour  to  st 
For  he  had  to  limit  our  time,  because,  as  we  well  knew, 
He  was  engaged  to  go  up  again  at  about  half  past  two. 

It  was  just  twelve  o'clock,  when,  whilst  looking  around, 
We  discovered  ourselves  on  a  very  small  piece  of  ground, 
Where  there  were  a  few  huts  of  an  uncommonly  rough  kind 
Built  up  by  the  guides,  and  so  you  may  perhaps  find 
A  room  to  sit  down  in,  and  as  you  review  at  your  ease 
The  oddness  of  your  position  with  only  bread  and  cheese 
To  eat,  and  a  little  water  with  perhaps  nothing  in  it 
Would  make  some  feel  shy  ere  they  consent  to  begin  it. 
Because  very  likely  it  would  be  hard  to  get  through  it 
Unless  something  strong  had  been  just  added  to  it ; 
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Or  if  you  are  not  too  late  something  better  than  that, 
Or  anything  else  that  you  may  be  allowed  to  get  at, 
As  you  cannot  quite  do  as  you  please, — like  ourselves, 
You  may  sometimes  be  told  tliere  is  nought  on  the  shelves 
Except  a  few  scraps ;  though  this  may  be  all  you  can  find 
You  will  gladly  snap  at  it,  as  you'll  feel  not  so  well  lined 
After  such  a  vigorous  walk  and  when  the  extremes  meet 
Of  the  weather — at  times  cold  then  sudden  sunshine  and  heat : 
We  brought  nothing  with  us,  as  we  thought  it  as  well 
To  have  all  that  we  required  at  the — Snowdonian  hotel 
On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  for  when  we  should  get  there 
We  might  find  a  nice  place  and  plenty  of  victuals  to  spare ; 
But  look  at  the  contrast — then  you  will  perhaps  believe 
That  some  are  sinners  enough  to  attempt  to  deceive. 
But  the  temptation  is  strong  when  it's  a  matter  of  money, 
Which  to  get  without  falsehood  seems  to  some  rather  funny, 
And  one  reason  may  be  that  they  seldom  can  obtain  it 
Is  that  it  is  only  through  lying  they  endeavour  to  gain  it : 
When  we  first  realized  our  position  we  felt  rather  sold, 
As  it  did  not  come  up  quite  to  what  we  had  been  told. 
The  rest  was  delightful ;  there  was  a  stillness  around, 
And  a  calmness  that  seemed  no  where  else  to  be  found. 
When  a  feeling  came  over  me  something  very  like  awe, 
As  though  heaven  were  disclosing  itself  more  and  more, 
Except  that  the  mist  hid  the  sky  from  our  view, 
And  clothed  the  grass  in  small  stalactites  of  frozen-up  dew, 
A 
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But  while  looking  about  you  it  seems  rather  strange 
To  contemplate  a  place  where  there  is  so  little  range. 

It  was  only  seven  yards  wide,  where  you  will  hardly  de 
Room  for  moving  about — ^you  may  stand  up  and  sigh 
As  you  think  of  such  a  small  plot  raised  high  in  the  air 
As  is  the  top  of  this  mountain,  around  which  everywhere 
Are  precipices  and  chasms,  and  you  can  gaze  down  below 
And  imagine  where  you  will  be  if  over  you  should  go  : 
This  is  what  surrounds  you,  and  though  there  are  ^^'ays  be 
To  the  bottom,  where  might  we  undirected  have  been  ? 

Then  we  had  a  walk  outside,  and  I  thought  with  a  sigh 
How  funny  you  must  feel  when  the  wind^s  very  high. 
For  not  long  on  the  top  we  should  be  I  am  afraid. 
But  should  soon  find  at  the  bottom  a  bed  ready  made. 

The  sheds  on  the  top  which  the  two  guides  possess. 
Called  the  Snowdon  hotel,  do  not  quite,  I  confess. 
Come  up  to  the  mark,  for  the  beds  that  you  may  get. 
On  account  of  the  mist  are  very  damp  or  else  wet, 
So  that  if  you  have  a  desire  to  sleep  up  stairs  near  the  sk 
You  must  not  expect  that  your  couch  will  be  dry. 
And  though  always  so  moist  still  we  were  credibly  told, 
That  those  who  sleep  in  them  never  hardly  catch  cold ; 
The  fog  settles  much  on  the  summit,  which  is  said  not  to 
From  such  an  unenviable  encumbrance  ever  entirely  free. 

If  you  want  a  glass  of  water  you  are  expected  to  pay 
One  shilling — for  the  proprietors  perhaps  have  a  way 
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Of  making  that  to  appear  as  their  smallest  current  coin, 
But  it  may  be  a  mild  application  of  the  word  "  to  purloin," 
Though  liberal  people  would  not  perhaps  quite  discern 
Or  even  consider  how  the  signification  might  turn  : 
But  there  is  one  more  reason — if  very  many,  you  see, 
Went  up  at  one  time  what  a  demand  there  might  be 
For  a  glass  of  cold  water,  which  in  these  instances  may 
Do  at  that  time  more  harm  than  a  person  can  say — 
So  it  may  be  to  prevent  it  that  they  charge  a  high  price 
Because  when  you  are  perspiring  it  is  best  to  think  twice 
Ere  you  drink,  in  such  a  foggy  and  thick  atmosphere. 
Water  so  cold  as  is  that  which  you  are  likely  to  get  here. 
So  when  we  had  arrived  at  the  top  the  doctor  advised 
A  liitle  spirit  and  water,  though  some  probably  surmised 
That  a  drink  from  the  stream  would  be  rather  preferred. 
Or  else  go  altogether  without — but  to  this  Carl  demurred : 
But  there  is  something  else  yet — we  got  there  too  late — 
And  they  were  really  sold  out,  and  therefore  our  bait 
Was  not  so  very  luxurious,  but  at  such  times  as  these 
And  also  in  such  places  you  cannot  do  as  you  please. 
And  as  they  had  next  to  nothing  what  there  happens  to  be 
They  try  to  get  rid  of  somehow — and  at  a  rather  large  fee 
As  some  persons  think — who  seem  to  agree,  after  all. 
That  it  is  better  to  pay  high  than  to  have  nothing  at  all ; 
For  after  going  through  the  excitement  of  such  a  glorious  climb 
They  surely  want  something  after  to  wash  down  the  sublime. 
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Or  else  to  keep  out  the  cold  as  well  as  the  moist  air 
That  appears  always  so  obstinately  to  hang  about  there, 
Who  pay  willingly  enough  if  they  are  likely  to  find 
That  there  is  something  to  eat  though  it's  rough  in  its  kind  ; 
But  some  model  swells  that  we  chanced  to  see  here 
Merely  loiter  about  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  disappear, 
For  you  cannot  get  a  glass  of  that  pure  crystal  wine 
That  our  first  parents  drank  when  they  sat  down  to  dine 
Gratuitously,  except  you  should  perchance  meet  a  rill 
With  a  gurgling  sound  taking  its  course  down  the  hill. 
Or  from  some  hidden  outlet  a  rushing  noise  you  may  hear 
That  proclaims  there  is  water  to  be  got  somewhere  near. 

The  room  that  we  had  entered  and  the  largest  one  there 
Was  the  coffee-room,  and  beyond  that  the  ladies  prepare 
Themselves  before  meals,  and  perform  as  they  may 
Their  toilet — which  they  cannot  do  here  every  day. 
And  it  must  be  healthy  when  they  are  so  high  up  there 
To  have  to  perform  their  ablutions  in  such  a  beautiful  air. 
Where  the  mist  on  the  summit  breathes  into  their  faces 
And  encircles  their  fair  forms  with  its  airy  embraces, 
And  even  Ariel  himself  might  one  day  take  great  delight 
In  so  adorning  them  that  they  should  look  to  the  sight 
Like  some  bright  beings,  and  such  alluring  sweet  elves 
That  men  might  be  hard  pushed  to  take  of  themselves. 
For  even  earth's  fairies  walk  forth  with  such  bewitching  grace 
As  to  put  human  feelings  occasionally  out  of  their  place. 
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TOen  the  vagaries  of  mankind  their  first  act  commences 
It  is  a  sign  that  they  have  just  taken  leave  of  their  senses, 
For  they  seem  in  a  new  world,  and  it  is  then  that  you  find 
That  at  this  phase  of  existence  human  nature  grows  kind, 
And  clothes  those  who,  at  any  time,  are  not  well  off  for  sense, 
With  garments  not  their  own  and  to  them  no  expense. 
For  Nature's  wardrobe  is  extensive,  and  dresses  of  all  kinds 
She  has  to  fit  all  sorts  of  bodies  and  all  sorts  of  minds ; 
Some  feel  prouder  in  them,  especially  when  they  know 
That  in  a  more  favourable  light  their  appearance  may  shew ; 
'Tis  then  each  one  feels  lively,  for  their  natures,  more  bright. 
Are  led  unconsciously  on  by  that  most  auspicious  light 
That  reflects  from  his  own  star ;  but  when  on  the  wane 
We  shall  find  them  resume  their  old  humours  again. 
Spirits  of  air  have  apparently  but  very  little  to  do, 
So  that  mischief  to  them  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  new ; 
But  whatever  tricks  these  have  the  permission  to  play 
Are  providentially  intended  to  come  all  right  one  day. 
Though  perhaps  at  the  time  any  thing  might  occur 
Wich  would  show  that  these  beings  are  also  liable  to  err  ; 
But  some  people  think  you'll  have  to  search  down  below 
If  you  want  anything  at  all  concerning  spirits  to  know. 

In  the  next  room  six  beds  were  made  up  we  were  told, 
Which  the  atmosphere  here  helps  to  keep  nice  and  cold, 
Avery  envious  treat,  no  doubt,  just  after  you  sup 
To  have  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  to  keep  you  well  up. 
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Which  may  be  all  right,  but  I  rather  should  think 
That  a  little  cold  water  would  be  the  best  thing  to  drink ; 
It  seems  somewhat  dangerous,  but,  as  I  have  heard  say, 
People  do  not  often  catch  cold  in  this  romantic  way 
When  they  are  sleeping  for  a  few  hours  at  night  in  the  air 
And  can't  make  out  the  next  morning  how  it  was  they  got  the: 
Until  thought  all  of  a  sudden  resumes  once  more  her  reign 
When  their  ideas  get  arranged  and  put  in  their  places  again. 

There  are  twelve  beds  altogether,  which  very  nearly  surroun 
And  hedge  in,  the  top — a  yard  or  two  only  of  ground  ; 
There  were  six  on  one  side,  and  then  a  few  steps  across 
Were  six  others,  and  a  small  room  was  added,  of  course, 
For  people  to  rest  in  ;  they  were  about  seven  feet  high, 
And  could  be  much  improved,  but  it  wants  some  one  to  try 
Who  is  not  so  very  poor,  but  can  well  afford  to  lay  out 
Some  money  on  the  work  he  thinks  of  going  about ; 
But  at  present  to  come  here  is  like  performing  a  feat 
In  which  you  must  not  want  any  thing  to  drink  or  to  eat. 
According  to  circumstances,  which  very  generously  may 
Be  occasionally  inclined  to  let  you  have  your  own  way. 

That  it  may  be  somewhat  romantic  you  can  easily  pick  ou  '^ 
The  spots  where  danger  is  rather  freely  lurking  about, 
Where  a  fog  comes  on  suddenly  and  then  you  can't  see 
Or  even  calculate  in  what  sort  of  place  you  may  be. 

But  any  one  that  stops  here,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  sky, 
Takes  a  bed,  in  which  for  two  or  three  hours  he  will  lie, 
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Until  the  next  dawn  of  day,  when  he  will  suddenly  rise 
And  soon  find  out  that  the  mist  has  an  effect  on  the  eyes, 
When  all  at  once  it  may  clear  and  you  will  see  the  bright  sun 
Rise  and  skirt  all  the  hills  with  such  colours  that  none 
In  art  can  come  up  to,  and  the  brooks  that  gurgle  along 
Catch  now  and  then  a  reflection  from  the  sunbeams  so  strong 
As  almost  to  dazzle  the  senses  with  so  much  delight 
That  all  the  powers  of  imagination  are  overcome  quite  ; 
But  should  the  fog  hide  his  face  altogether  from  your  eyes, 
You  will  be  shivering  about  in  the  hope  that  he  will  rise, 
But  he  does  not — and  you  get  only  a  cold  and  mistified  view 
Of  the  scene  far  below  all  enveloped  in  fog  and  in  dew, 
And  watch  perhaps  a  large  fleecy  sheet  of  white  cloud  reappear 
And  lay  itself  coolly  down  on  the  mountain's  side  here. 

We  had  to  pay  for  our  refreshment  two  shillings  a  head, 
Which,  though  dear,  was  a  great  convenience  it  was  said ; 
Very  likely  it  was  I  but  it  would  not  do  every  day 
To  indulge  in  wild  fancies,  even  though  you  can  pay. 
For  enjoyments  too  often  repeated  are  apt  to  turn  sour, 
And  the  system  wants  then  something  else  to  devour. 

Luxuries  seldom  taken  are  nice,  but  it  is  too  often  that  these 
Lose  in  a  very  short  time  all  their  capacity  to  please, 
And  are  merely  indulged  in  by  the  very  voluptuous  few 
As  being  perhaps  all  they  care  for  or  know  how  to  do  ; 
Who  after  they  are  full  to  satiety  like  a  load  of  discontent 
f^^n  heavily  to  sleep,  which  nature  did  happily  invent 
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As  an  incentive  to  digestion,  and  so  they  keep  going  on 
Till  at  length  they  discover  that  health  almost  is  gone ; 
For  excess  after  excess  must  always  leave  behind 
Something  to  add  to  the  system,  and  this  gets  so  combine( 
Than  an  increase  of  bulk  must  arise,  and  then  a  disease 
Of  repletion  is  brought  on  and  overwhelms  all  by  degrees, 
And  however  much  remedies  may  have  the  power  to  clear 
There  always  will  be  something  that  does  not  disappear. 

The  guides  charge  their  own  price,  and  if  any  demur 
They  have  to  shift  for  themselves,  but  some  persons  prefer 
To  take  what  they  want  with  them,  and  very  often  they 
Ignore  the  guides  altogether  and  go  their  own  way. 

When  we  had  quite  finished  our  lunch  we  went  out 
And  did  all  that  we  could  towards  walking  about, 
But  it  was  very  nearly  in  vain,  for  one  or  two  steps  or  so 
Brought  you  close  to  the  edge,  where  the  view  down  belo\!i 
Here  and  there  was  just  seen,  but  the  huts  on  each  side 
A  good  deal  of  scenery  beneath  did  undoubtedly  hide, 
For  persons  looking  down  might  have  shown  greater  fear 
If  the  "  Snowdonian  hotel "  had  not  been  erected  up  here. 

About  three  yards  from  the  coffee-room  almost  in  our  wj 
On  one  side  of  us  there  was  supported  somehow,  a  tray. 
On  a  projecting  piece  of  rock,  in  which,  made  from  the  sla 
Obtained  here  at  the  top,  were  articles  which  we  wait 
For  a  few  minutes  to  examine,  and  hear  the  man  tell 
An  unlikely  tale  of  the  goods  that  he  is  now  trying  to  sell; 


1 
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So  we  looked  at  them,  and  Cecil  all  at  once  thought 

That  considering  the  occasion  something  should  be  bought, 

By  which  to  note  the  circumstance  of  our  interesting  ascent 

Of  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales — a  rather  daring  event 

For  Cecil,  as  she  herself  afterwards  often  avowed. 

And  of  which  she  should  always  in  future  "  be  so  proud  : " 

So  purchases  were  made,  and  six  shillings  was  spent, 

^^hich  seemed  to  light  up  the  man's  face  with  content, 

For  in  the  winter  the  natives  of  Snowdonia's  height 

Have  but  little  to  do  but  stick  fast  to  what  right 

And  interest  they  may  have  in  their  dwellings  on  high 

H'^hich  occasionally  must  feel  rather  close  to  the  sky. 

And  the  seven  yards*  space  of  ground  on  the  uneven  top 

^Vhere  the  snows  in  the  winter  invariably  stop, 

And  which  some  weeks  before  that  time  you  will  behold 

As  a  frost-bitten  mountain  looking  grey  with  the  cold. 

We  spent  altogether  fifteen  shillings,  which  I  think  very  few 
^Vhen  in  parties  of  four  would  have  the  inclination  to  do 
Even  if  they  have  the  means,  for  few  can  see  the  way 
Wow  such  a  form  of  proceeding  would  eventually  pay, 
A.nd  they  who  heap  money  and  make  it  as  by  rule 
Might  think  such  a  person  was  from  no  good  school, 
because  he  was  not  taught  to  collect  in  a  penurious  way 
TViat  which  must  be  to  him  like  lost  treasure  some  day, 
^ut  to  circulate  and  so  do  good  by  encouraging  trade 
^  hat  a  general  support  to  the  many  may  thus  be  conveyed ; 
I 
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And  even  if  in  this  way  it  should  take  wings  and  fly 
A  general  good  to  mankind  is  tacitly  afforded  thereby, 
Even  though  the  poor  victim  at  length  becomes  a  prey 
To  the  miseries  which  beset  an  unfortunate  who  can't  pay. 

But  let  those  hoard  who  will,  their  relatives  are  likely  to  f 
That  what  is  of  no  good  to  them  may  be  useful  to  mankind. 
And  so  they  will  be  consoled  by  the  wholesome  reflection 
That  though  probably  in  want  there  can  be  no  objection 
To  seeing  others  happy  even  though  they  are  employing 
The  riches  which  you  yourself  had  a  thought  of  enjoying, 
But  there  is  no  help  for  that,  for  you  find  even  they 
That  are  honest  cannot  always  indulge  in  their  oi)\ti  way ; 
But  even  that  is  not  waste — for  though  some  may  rue  it 
A  great  many  others  must  needs  be  benefited  through  it. 
For  when  money  is  spent  it  is  certain  we  must  know 
That  into  another  man's  pocket  it  will  necessarily  go, 
And  if  it  be  considered  thus  it  is  no  more  than  exchange, 
AVhich  is  always  some  time  or  other  within  a  man's  range, 
So  that  it  only  is,  after  all,  a  current  security  that  may 
Be  constantly  passing  as  often  as  it  is  needful  to  pay. 
And  also  is  a  surety  through  which  a  working  man  too 
Reaps  the  value  of  the  labour  that  he  has  been  set  to  do. 

When  a  thing  to  any  kind  of  use  can  be  devoted 
It  is  neither  wasted  nor  yet  thrown  away,  but  promoted 
To  a  place  where  its  part  must  as  one  soon  be  required 
To  assist  the  whole  to  come  up  to  the  limit  desired : 
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Any  thing  not  wanted  at  the  time  people  often  reject 
And  cast  it  impatiently  aside,  while  they  never  suspect 
^hat  it  may  be  required  again,  so  think  of  it  no  more  • 

fixceptijjg  to  wonder  whatever  it  can  be  wanted  for, 
^ut  even  then  it  may  serve  to  show  that  as  yet 
^pon  trivial  things  too  small  a  value  is  frequently  set, 
And  this  is  only  perceived  after  having  thrown  them  away, 
^Vhen  their  worth  is  discovered  but  too  late  in  the  day. 

Whilst  we  remained  here  the  mist  nearly  all  round 
Was  so  exceedingly  thick  that  no  view  could  be  found, 
Save  at  some  few  times,  when  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
Suddenly  broke  through  the  fog — then  some  little  insight 
Of  the  broken  chasms  and  heights  and  the  glorious  view 
Hurst  upon  us,  and  lasted  for  about  a  second  or  two, 
F'or  the  mist  for  an  instant  would  seem  to  pass  o'er, 
And  then  come  over  again  just  as  thick  as  before. 

Our  time  now  being  up  the  guide  said  we  must  go, 
^Vhich  we  had  to  submit  to  whether  we  liked  it  or  nOj 
So  we  walked  round  and  round  very  much  like  a  screw, 
Came  along  the  narrow  pathway  and  at  length  got  a  view 
Of  the  plain  where  no  object  but  the  sky  could  be  seen 
Or  else  a  very  limited  surface  of  grass  fresh  and  green ; 
^Ve  returned  the  same  way,  but  previously  the  ascent 
Seemed  to  be  much  less  fatiguing,  and  the  way,  as  on  we  went, 
Oradually  became  more  precarious,  and  while  we  descended 
The  loose  soil  would  yield  to  our  feet,  and  it  commonly  ended 
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In  an  unconscious  slide,  when  it  b  likely  you  may 
Slip  down  on  your  back  without  thinking  at  all  of  the  way ; 
Tht  wind  was  in  the  east,  and  the  mist  now  and  then 
Kept  passing  along,  but  it  began  to  dear  away  only  when 
We  had  got  to  Llanberis,  where  the  sun  faintly  through 
The  fog  made  its  way,  and  disclosed  to  the  view 
Fields  clothed  with  a  veil  so  transparent  that  we 
Seemed  through  a  glass  dimly  the  landscape  to  see, 
As  the  mist  over  its  surface  lay  like  a  large  flimsy  sheet. 
Which  the  sun's  rays  soon  dispersed  by  their  gradual  heat, 
But  the  top  was  still  cloudy,  and  some  few  people  did  say, 
"  There  will  be  nothing  to  see  on  the  mountain  to-day,** — 
They  might  perhaps  ascend,  but  they  should  not  care  to  stop 
As  it  is  freezingly  cold  when  there's  a  cloud  on  the  top, 
And  those  that  had  been  often  and  made  the  ascent 
Seemed  to  think  it  no  good,  so  no  more  then  they  went ; 
It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  you  can  see  all  around. 
But  in  fair  frosty  weather  when  the  summit  is  found 
All  covered  with  snow  then  the  heavens  are  so  clear 
l*hat  you  have  a  good  chance  of  seeing  the  sunrise  from  here 

At  last  we  got  back  again  to  the  Dolbadam  hotel, 
Where  we  ordered  our  dinner,  and  then  washed  ourselves  wt 
With  water  and  soap — so  now,  as  we  were  so  clean, 
We  really  felt  ourselves  somewhat  more  fit  to  be  seen. 
But  we  were  not  as  some  perhaps,  who  seem  not  only  to  aim 
At  being  an  object  of  attraction  but  also  to  stir  up  a  flame 
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And  so  like  busybodies  would  be  seen  rushing  about 
^Vhose  object  every  one  could  not  but  try  to  make  out 
^n  the  general  room,  as  if  it  were  their  utmost  desire 
To  try  and  set  all  the  gentlemen's  hearts  upon  fire. 

We  enjoyed  much  our  meal,  but  though  not  at  all  tired, 
^Ve  felt  rather  sleepy — for  every  thing  we  had  admired 
^\^as  presented  by  nature  on  so  luxurious  a  scale 
-^s  to  be  almost  more  than  enough  to  make  our  energy  fail, 
-And  so  after  dining  it  was  thought  that  a  little  respite 
^\ould  do  a  great  deal  towards  setting  us  right, 
^or,  unlike  a  watch,  if  a  man  wants  really  to  go 
Ke  is  obliged  sometimes  to  stop,  for  he  always  must  know 
That  the  works  are  so  different,  because  humanity  must  stay 
To  grease  nature's  wheels  if  he  only  keeps  on  for  a  day. 

After  having  rested  a  while  we  intended  to  have  a  walk 
Tnrough  the  pass  of  Llanberis,  but  somehow  a  balk 
Rather  disappointed  us — for  the  time  we  found  was  too  short 
To  allow  us  to  get  there  and  contemplate  it  as  we  ought : 
All  the  vehicles  were  engaged,  and  we  had  to  be  content 
^Vith  a  change,  and  so  for  a  much  shorter  stroll  went — 
About  a  niile  through  the  field  to  the  Llanberis  stream 
^Ve  proceeded,  and  the  fall,  like  a  torrent,  did  seem 
To  scatter  so  much  foam  as  might  have  altered  the  air 
And  made  it  cool  and  refreshing  for  any  who  stood  there. 

Then  we  went  along  by  the  side  of  the  stream  to  the  fall, 
Where  the  trees  on  each  side  were  as  good  as  a  wall. 
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For  they  were  so  close  together  no  one  could  get  through, 
Except  by  cutting  them  down — not  so  easy  to  do- 
As  they  grow  up  the  sides  of  a  bank,  and  look  well, 
With  the  stream  running  between— like  a  picturesque  dell. 

Then  to  the  hotel  we  returned,  and,  after  having  our  tea, 
Walked  back  to  the  station,  took  the  train,  and  then  we, 
After  having  changed  twice,  found  it  was  very  near  ten 
When  we  saw  ourselves  back  at  Llandudno  again : 
We  went  home,  had  some  ale,  besides  something  to  eat, 
When  Cecil  said  she  had  accomplished  a  very  great  feat 
In  going  up  Snowdon — but  some  people,  it  is  true, 
Until  they  happen  to  try  never  know  what  they  can  do. 

After  this  I  had  whiskey  and  water,  and  a  puff 
From  a  small  cigarette ;  and,  having  finished  my  stuff, 
I  went  up  the  street,  and  walked  in  at  the  door 
In  a  manner  that  showed  I  had  been  there  before ; 
I  then  went  up  to  bed — but  the  people  were  rather  gay 
In  the  next  room  to  mine — they  were  singing  away  : 
I  heard  them  with  some  pleasure  as  I  lay  in  my  bed. 
For  it  seemed  then  a  relief  whilst  feeling  nearly  half  dead 
With  fatigue,  but  by  degrees  their  mirth  vanished  away. 
For  I  dropped  gradually  off,  and  slept  till  the  next  day. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  22. 

^^iday  in  the  locality — Circus  procession  at  twelve — Lunch  at  one 
— GinneVs  Circus — Stroll  on  the  parade. 

*    COT  up  in  the  morning — for  our  Snowdonian  ascent 
^n  which  yesterday  all  our  minds  were  so  very  intent 
-^eing  happily  completed,  I  found  that  last  night 
^  vas  tired  enough,  but  felt  when  awaking  all  right, 
t^or  I  had  slept  very  soundly,  and  that  you  may  take 
A.s  a  proof  that  I  could  not  have  been  much  awake, 
And  the  sleep  I  had  enjoyed  cleared  very  nearly  away 
All  the  wearying  effects  of  our  ascent  yesterday. 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock,  and  though  a  slight  pain 
I  felt  in  my  limbs  I  did  not  care  to  complain, 
Nor  make  it  an  excuse  that  I  any  longer  should  lay 
Just  because  I  felt  stiff  and  rather  more  tired  to-day ; 
t'or  walking  up  hills  may  not  perhaps  be  your  forte, 
And  is  a  lesson  that  in  childhood  is  not  usually  taught, 
i^xcept  they  have  imbibed  it  from  nature's  own  school, 
Where  there  seems  to  be  no  enforcing  of  any  particular  rule, 
But  if  you  take  her  as  she  is  her  teaching  always  will  show 
That  common  sense  must  direct  them  wherever  they  go  : 
So  at  once  I  arose,  left  my  room,  and  then  went 
To  look  after  my  breakfast,  but  it  seemed  they  all  meant 
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To  sleep  off  their  fatigue,  as  they  were  inclined  to  be  late 
And  I  found  them  not  up,  so  I  had  for  a  short  time  to  wait. 

They  came  in  at  last,  and  in  an  off-hand  kind  of  a  way 
Sat  down  to  their  breakfast,  and  we  discussed  what  to-day 
Our  amusements  were  to  be,  and  whilst  thus  employed 
Our  decision  became  influenced  by  a  sight  we  enjoyed, 
For  about  twelve  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  cavalcade 
AVhich  all  through  the  streets  a  great  sensation  made, 
For  the  proprietor  of  a  circus,  to  let  the  visitors  all  know, 
Had  sent  through  the  streets  a  most  out-of-the-way  show. 
As  also  to  announce  that  this  was  their  last  day. 
And  that  late  in  the  evening  they  were  going  away ; 
And  to  create  for  themselves  some  slight  satisfaction, 
They  had  generously  got  up  this  most  gorgeous  attraction. 
To  try  and  rouse  among  the  people  a  sort  of  kind  feeling, 
And  obtain  some  little  patronage  by  this  mode  of  appealing ; 
There  were  clowns,  horses,  and  women,  dressed  in  such  a  style 
As  to  make  them  appear  objects  of  interest  the  while 
They  went  through  this  performance,  all  which  had,  no  doubt, 
Some  slight  influence  in  collecting  together  stragglers  about, 
And  as  regardless  of  expense  they  had  got  up  this  exhibition 
With  the  hope  that  their  pockets  might  be  in  a  better  condition 
On  their  leaving  the  place,  for  the  landlady  appeared  to  say 
The  weather  had  been  so  wet  they  had  not  had  a  good  day ; 
And  for  the  sake  of  the  town  these  small  bits  of  invention 
Incite  much  curiosity  and  create  in  some  the  intention 
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^f  getting  up  a  sensation,  for  it  must  be  really  alarming 

r  something  is  not  left  in  them  still  that  is  charming, 

or  without  that  life  would  not  always  be  so  pleasing, 

-s  then  every  small  bit  of  excitement  they  are  seizing 

"o  turn  to  some  account  whatever  may  be  then  playing 

•y  making  a  few  hits  in  the  words  they  are  saying ; 

nt  their  tempers  are  queer,  and  sometimes  will  turn  sour 

i^hen  they  can't  accomplish  that  which  is  not  in  their  power. 

The  procession  amused  us ;  it  was  an  enlivening  sight ; 
or  the  horses  were  graceful,  and  the  ponies,  so  white, 
eemed  as  if  they  had  been  washed  with  the  same  glaring  stuff 
'hat  is  used  to  make  houses  look  conspicuous  enough 
t  a  long  distance  off,  and  it  is  considered  at  this  day 
0  be  wholesome  and  good  for  keeping  infection  away ; 
heir  coats  were  so  smooth  that  a  better-looking  outside 
buld  hardly  have  been  displayed  had  their  proprietors  tried ; 
hey  appeared  very  lively  and  were  nicely  filled  'out, 
nd  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much  the  fun  of  going  about, 
hey  were  prancing  away  and  seemed  to  think  it  delicious, 
nd  never  once  had  a  thought  of  even  turning  at  all  vicious. 

The  ladies  on  horseback,  though  I  saw  not  their  tresses, 
^ere  clad  in  the  queerest  and  most  motley  of  dresses ; 
ome  appeared  rather  tawdry — thought  of,  I  should  say, 
0  be  used  in  fitting  out  the  grand  procession  of  to-day, 
^nd  to  inspire  the  multitude  with  a  sensation  so  thrilling 
'hat  the  seats  in  the  circus  may  break  down  in  the  filling, 
m 
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A  very  likely  event  if  only  the  impression  that  was  made 
Had  not  been  blotted  out  by  other  things  being  conveyed 
To  the  mind  of  more  import — ^so  passing  objects  may 
Before  the  pressure  of  incidents  always  have  to  give  way. 

Of  the  inside  of  some  closet  not  thought  of  before, 
AVhere  old  equipments  were  put  because  they  were  a  bore. 
It  was  on  a  sudden  thought  good  to  take  a  survey 
And  see  what  had  been  in  use  during  a  former  display, 
So  that  in  the  search  something  might  be  found  there 
Which  though  not  of  much  use  would  make  every  one  stare 
This  is  just  what  was  wanted — to  let  the  inhabitants  see 
And  judge  for  themselves  of  the  grand  doings  there'd  be, 
In  the  contemplation  of  which  their  ideas  must  expand  so 
That  the  proprietor  is  pretty  certain  that  every  body  will  go, 
Who  may  find  out  at  length  his  mistake  when  it's  known 
That'  he  has  calculated  other  people's  ideas  by  his  own. 

Our  curiosity  was  excited ;  all  of  us,  inclusive  of  Trot, 
Thought  it  would  be  a  change— and  why  should  it  not. 
And  as  this  young  lady  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
She  could  now  judge  for  herself  and  give  thought  expression 
But  once  it  used  to  be  considered  hardly  proper  to  think 
Or  even  to  speak,  and  if  you  should  happen  to  blink 
It  was  wrong,  but  with  a  steady  and  immoveable  stare 
You  might  look  at  things  especially  if  they  were  not  there. 

So  we  decided  to  go  to  this  circus,  for  the  morning's  displ 
Seemed  to  promise  some  amusing  performance  this  day, 
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And  as  we  entertained  no  idea  of  going  out  any  where 
Excepting  round  die  locality  to  drink  in  the  fresh  air 
^e  determined  at  length  that  we  would  go  and  see 
^at  kind  of  an  affair  this  show  would  turn  out  to  be. 
I  was  in  doors  all  the  morning ;  and  then,  about  one, 
Lunch  came  on  the  table,  and  when  we  had  done 
^e  prepared  to  go  out,  and  an  hour  meant  to  spend 
-^t  the  circus,  for  knowing  that  to-day  it  would  end 
^e  thought  that  the  acting  might  very  probably  be 
Pretty  good,  and  so  all  were  fully  bent  upon  going  to  see ) 
^I'he  ladies  were  soon  ready,  for  their  ambition  rose  high 
^t  the  prospect  of  this  change,  so  down  stairs  they  did  fly 
To  get  towards  the  door ;  then  we  walked  down  the  street 
Sloping  that  the  performance  might  prove  to  every  one  a  treat 

Close  by  the  new  church  there  was  a  very  large  tent 
Erected  in  a  green  field,  to  which  every  one  went 
^Vho  wanted  to  see  the  entertainments  going  on  there, 
V^here  acrobats  and  girls  seemed  to  dance  upon  air ; 
It  took  some  little  time  to  get  the  people  collected 
^nd  very  few  came  in  comparison  to  what  was  expected, 
^or  the  number  of  inhabitants  about  here  is  rather  small, 
-And  those  that  visit  this  circus  mostly  consist  of,  after  all, 
Soys  and  girls,  some  of  whom  have  to  come  a  long  way 
"To  see  whatever  there  is  to  be  performed  here  to-day. 

These  things  are  enjoyable  enough  if  there  is  when  you  go 
Nothing  that  is  likely  at  all  to  create  distaste  in  the  show, 
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And  the  proprietor  ought  always  to  entertain  proper  respect 
For  the  feelings  of  all  which  he  should  seek  to  protect, 
So  that  every  person  may  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
That  there  can  be  no  harm  if  they've  a  desire  for  going ; 
And  many  may  remark  that  they  think  it  only  right 
That  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  some  such  little  delight 
Should  occasionally  spring  up — that  the  inhabitants  must 
Be  amused  now  and  then  is  both  natural  and  just ; 
But  in  an  extensive  city  when  this  is  by  the  wholf  throng 
So  largely  partaken  in  it  is  not  considered  to  be  wrong 
If  with  such  sparkling  effects  which  are  wanton  and  gay 
Is  mixed  up  now  and  then  some  licentious  display, 
And  the  most  tragical  scenes  seem  to  attain  such  a  height 
As  the  whole  human  nature  to  both  vitiate  and  excite ; 
And  it  appears  that  those  who  would  raise  an  objection 
Against  so  much  bad  taste  and  such  a  base  predilection 
Are  so  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  more  numerous  mass 
That  for  the  present  they  must  let  these  things  pass 
Until  it  shall  be  found  out  that  there  is  also  a  way 
By  which  even  the  majority  shall  be  reduced  to  obey, 
For  the  discoveries  of  science  are  gradually  developing  now 
A  still  more  useful  method  of  showing  the  world  how 
A  man  one  day  may  wield  a  sceptre  which,  like  fate, 
Must  soon  bring  thousands  to  such  a  different  state^ 
That  filled  with  strange  surprise  they  cannot  but  submit 
To  any  kind  of  rule  that  intelligence  may  judge  most  fit, 
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J     ^  the  superiority  must  be  in  the  triumph  of  mind, 

^^e  only  power  that  can  quell  the  stormy  sea  of  mankind. 
Ve  arrived  at  the  circus,  and  then  went  inside 
''^^er  buying  a  ticket  each — they  took  care  to  provide 

*^nty  of  seats  to  sit  down  on,  and  as  there  was  air 
*^  abundance  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  be  there, 
^^(1  had  there  been  very  many  it  would  have  been  then 
*^^  agreeable  to  breathe  in  very  nearly  as  when 
^"Tiere  were  only  a  few,  for  being  a  rather  large  space 
^  would  want  three  times  as  many  to  fill  up  the  place. 

There  is  nothing  like  change,  and  there's  one  thing  about  it, 
^o  living  individual  can  get  on  well  without  it, 
^nd  when  you  go  to  a  place  on  purpose  to  recruit, 
Vou  must  have  something  to  do  or  it  won't  at  all  suit, 
^or  those  who  stick  in  one  place  cannot  so  much  delight 
In  the  country  as  when  they  are  pursuing  outright 
An  object  of  some  kind — to  go  here  or  else  there. 
Or  any  place  to  which  curiosity  may  tempt  you  to  repair; 
And  the  greater  variety  there  is' in  the  food  you  can  find 
^'ill  be  much -healthier  for  both  the  body  and  mind, 
^hich  cannot  be  satisfied  with  one  thing  alone 
But  must  alter  occasionally  to  impart  relish  and  tone, 
So  that  a  kirid  of  emotion  may  be  given  to  a  thing 
That  very  soon  to  the  system  can  fail  scarcely  to  bring 
The  necessary  excitement,  which  the  changes  of  weather 
^ust  affect,  and,  like  the  winds,  will  blow  a<vay  altogether 
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Any  disagreement  of  nature,  and  then  there  will  be 
Hearts  full  of  cheerfulness  and  spirits  that  are  free. 

If  you  wish  to  see  life,  go  outside — ^when  you  look, 
It  is  real,  and  not  what  you  will  often  read  of  in  a  book, 
For  there  it  is  artificial,  in  which  you  may  perhaps  range 
If  you  only  desire  the  contrast  that  recurs  by  the  change ; 
And  those  novels  are  best  in  which  always  is  let  alone 
Any  circumstances  that  may  tend  to  exhibit  an  undue  tone 
Of  sensation,  which  the  more  foolish  part  of  mankind 
A  pleasure  to  imitate  seem  often  invariably  to  find, 
And  this  at  length  takes  a  course  to  so  vitiate  the  class 
As  to  spread  the  corruption  and  thus  taint  the  whole  mass. 

The  seats  were  all  wooden,  like  long  forms  in  a  row, 
Placed  one  above  another — very  light,  and  made  so 
That  a  low  division  in  front  should  keep  out  of  the  way 
Any  one  under  a  shilling — ^and  that's  what  we  did  pay, 
Which  I  thought  was  enough — but  other  seats  there 
Were  all  covered  with  black,  and  reserved  with  much  care ; 
They  looked  very  sombre,  as  if  indeed  there  was  meant 
To  be  represented  the  conclusion  of  some  tragic  event. 
Which  might  be  the  death  of  all  the  hopes  cherished  there 
Of  making  this  last  day  a  most  important  affair : 
It  was  not  pleasant  to  view,  being  hung  rather  high 
In  such  display,  as  if  tempting  a  person  to  buy, — 
For  to  take  it  away  altogether  would  certainly  have  been 
A  gr^at  relief  to  the  eyes  of  some  of  tliose  that  came  in 
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^0  spend  an  hour  at  a  show,— or  else  perhaps  to  scare 
The  vision  of  those  who  to  look  at  them  should  dare ; 
"^ut  to  sit  in  these  dismal  stalls  they  allowed  you  to  pay 
Only  double  the  sum,  but  we  inclined  not  that  way, 
^pr  though  we  might  be  proud,  still  the  sight  of  the  black 
^as  distasteful  enough  our  high-strung  feelings  to  rack, 
or  as  it  caught  any  one's  eye  the  thoughts  all  at  once  flow 
b  where  all  will  needs  have  after  life's  voyage  to  go. 
When  we  had  paid  we  were  admitted  through  a  low  door, 
nd  then  we  had  a  look  all  round  the  circus  before 
^^e  turned  in  to  our  seats,  which  appeared  very  light 
-And  were  not  overpoweringly  safe  to  the  sight ; 
^^e  stepped  up  above,  but  we  found  that  would'nt  do, 
As  there  seemed  every  chance  of  our  soon  coming  through, 
^or  we  had  reckoned  that  if  we  could  get  to  the  top 
V^e  should  be  able  to  see  better,  and  there  meant  to  stop ; 
^e  were  in  the  last  row,  the  next  one  to  the  ground, 
^^ich  though  shaky  still  more  convenient  would  be  found 
If  they  were  to  break  down,  for  it  is  probable  then 
That  we  should  very  soon  come  to  our  senses  again. 

The  very  superior  seats  were  all  enclosed  in  a  space 
On  the  other  side  right  before  us,  and  were  those  in  the  place 
That  had  been  covered  with  black,  and  which  were  to  do 
^or  the  accommmodation  of  whatever  fashionable  few 
Should  honour  the  performance  with  their  presence,  but  here 
Customers  of  that  sort  are  not  very  likely  to  appear. 
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And  as  no  excursionists  have  arrived  here  this  day 
Speculation  on  that  score  cannot  very  well  pay, 
For  on  reflection  it  seems  to  be  principally  these 
That  the  performers  themselves  ought  above  all  to  please, 
As  it  is  from  that  class  they  do  the  most  patronage  gain 
And  three  parts  of  the  entrance-money  that  they  obtain. 
Some  seats  right  in  the  front  were  one  penny  a-piece, 
Which  attracted  the  young  ones,  who  seemed  not  to  cease 
Coming  in,  with  sometimes  men,  women,  and  boys, 
An  entertainment  then  seeming  the  height  of  their  joys, 
But  in  London  the  public  might  treat  such  a  show 
As  if  not  good  enough  for  them,  as  some  of  us  know 
That  the  general  mind  there  has  become  so  educated 
That  all  paltry  ideas  are  most  likely,  it  is  stated, 
To  get  extremely  well  mixed  up,  that  without  extra  charge 
They  at  length  become  extended  to  one  that  is  large. 
And  thus  each  is  concentrated  and  into  one  another  are  tost 
That  all  sort  of  distinction  between  them  is  soon  lost, 
And  thus  amusements  amalgamate  and  therefore  do  not  fail 
To  be  slowly  progressing  both  in  grandeur  and  scale  ; 
Shakespeare  will  be  outwitted,  and  wonders  may  be  achievcc3 
In  performing  that  cannot  at  this  time  be  believed. 
And  fancies  however  simple  may  be  still  more  sublime 
As  by  competition  they  are  constantly  changing  with  time ; 
But  if  you  go  into  the  country  you  may  find  nothing  there 
To  compete  with,  and  thus  only  the  same  monotonous  affair" 
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^^ill  be  seen,  for  being  perhaps  some  little  distance  away 

The  wings  of  progress  had  not  yet  grown  so  long  as  they  may. 

There  were  sixpenny  seats,  but  they  did  not  take  much, 
^nd  which  very  few  people  condescended  to  touch ; 
^he  performance  was  at  times  good — as  round  and  then  round 
^he  horses  kept  running,  and  girls  and  boys  with  a  bound 
Occasionally  sprang  up  on  their  backs  as  they  passed, 
^rged  on  now  and  then  with  a  whip — then  they  halted  at  last; 
-^nd  soon  after  that  there  would  be  another  display 
Of  much  the  same  kind,  but  in  a  slightly  different  way ; 
T^hen  men  got  a-top  of  each  other  some  three  or  four  deep, 
-And  the  difficulty  seems  how  their  balance  they  keep, 
l^'or  they  mount  one  another  as  you'd  leap  up  a  stair 
^A^ith  such  apparent  nonchalance  that  you  think  they  don't  care; 
Perhaps  not ;  as  I  suppose  that  a  man  knows  the  trade 
^^'hich  he  is  always  at  work  at,  and  so  he  is  not  afraid, 
As  he  calculates  the  result,  and  is  quite  confident  too 
That  what  he  has  many  times  mastered  he  is  able  to  do. 

One  horse  was  made  to  exhibit  a  most  powerful  affection. 
And  lie  down  and  comfort  his  master  in  a  state  of  dejection, 
But  what  we  saw  of  it  here  led  me  the  rather  to  believe 
That  very  much  coaxing  indeed  was  requisite  to  achieve 
^^hat  seemed  to  have  been  learnt,  as  nature  never  had  taught 
l^orses  to  do  under  these  circumstances  exactly  as  they  ought ; 
liis  master  lay  on  the  ground, — the  horse  in  trying  to  get  there 
Seemed  to  think  it  a  position  for  which  he  did  not  much  care, 
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And  it  certainly  does  not  seem  that  his  four-legged  form 
Was  intended  for  such  an  embrace  or  affection  so  warm, 
Though  amiability  of  nature  between  two  species  may  exist, 
Still  it  looks  rather  absurd  when  you  see  a  man  kist 
By  such  an  animal,  who  must  lie  on  the  ground  to  display 
The  bit  of  awkward  affection  practice  has  thrown  in  his  way. 
But  in  such  a  'case  the  creature  seems  only  adapted  to  act, 
And  not  feel  so  as  to  be  at  all  touched  by  the  fact 

When  the  performance  was  finished  the  folks  in  a  volley 
Rushed  out,  and  the  children  thought  it  exceedingly  jolly. 
Which  it  may  very  probably  be  when  nature  runs  wild 
In  the  agile  form  of  a  thoughtless  and  uproarious  child. 

We  walked  home  ;  and  going  along  made  some  remarks 
On  the  acting  we  had  seen,  and  that  the  lively  young  sparks 
Who  jumped  on  and  off  as  round  the  circle  they  flew 
Were  highly  delighted  with  the  applause  which  the  few 
That  were  there  had  condescended  on  them  to  bestow. 
Which  was  chiefly  from  children  sitting  in  the  first  row. 

We  arrived  at  our  door,  and  then  proceeded  up  stairs 
In  a  refreshing  ablution  to  dissolve  all  our  cares, 
And  so  for  a  time  we  thought  of  them  no  more, 
But  very  patiently  waited  till  our  dinner  was  o'er. 
And  after  we  had  done  some  dessert  was  brought  in, 
Consisting  only  of  plums,  and  with  them  we  begin  ; 
They  were  rather  long  and  oval,  and  so  exceedingly  fine 
And  mellow  as  well  that  with  the  luscious  port  wine 
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^hey  would  tempt  even  an  epicure — so  smoothly  did  they  go 
Down  your  throat  that  you  appeared  hardly  to  know 
That  they  were  anything  but  oysters— only  the  flavour  did  not 
Warrant  them  to  be  produced  from  so  shell-fishy  a  lot. 

The  weather  towards  evening  looked  gloomy  and  queer. 
The  sky  was  leaden  in  hue,  and  it  seemed  to  us  here 
As  though  it  would  rain — but  the  prospect  of  bad  weather 
ftfad  not  the  effect  of  keeping  us  in  doors  altogether, 
I**or  though  the  air  was  cool  the  inquietude  that  came  o'er 
Our  spirits  obliged  us  to  put  up  with  all  the  more 
The  inconvenience  of  wet,  which  sometimes  any  one  will 
Prefer  to  the  monotony  of  being  obliged  to  sit  still ; 
But  here  people  are  not  particular,  for  you  oft  see  them  out, 
And  when  it's  pouring  in  torrents  they  are  walking  about, 
And  in  a  brown  study  they  seem  sometimes  to  stop 
And  look  at  the  display  of  articles  in  this  or  that  shop. 
Trot  likes  going  out — that  we  can  all  see  very  plain. 
And  she  is  not  over-nice  either  about  sunshine  or  rain ; 
She  may  find  an  excuse, — "  Shall  I  get  the  port  wine" 
Was  the  modest  request  she  would  make  when  we  dine, 
So  we  guess  at  her  weakness,  for  we  know  very  well 
That  there  is  some  kind  of  an  object  that  answers  this  belle : 
An  allurement  it  was,  for  its  great  power  in  drawing 
Was  of  a  natural  kind,  and  Trot,  like  a  horse  pawing, 
Was  ever  longing  to  go — for  a  stray  spark  in  the  shop 
Had  so  set  her  on  fire  that  she  is  highly  delighted  to  stop 
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And  converse,  and  she  learns  that  it  is  no  strange  place  she 
Lives  at — Edmonton  Green — if  any  need  there  should  be 
Of  his  ever  going  that  way,  but  as  he  had  already  got 
Into  harness,  something  else  must  needs  then  shape  his  lot ; 
So  when  she  is  fidgetty  and  has  a  sudden  desire  to  roam 
She  goes  in  there,  and  they  talk  of  the  country  at  home, 
And  of  other  things  that  young  people  most  generally  do, 
Their  little  concerns  and  what  they  may  have  in  view ; 
The  young  man  said  he  was  married,  but  this  fact  did  not 
Disturb  in  the  least  this  occasional  enjoyment  of  Trot 

Some  little  time  after  we  had  tea,  and  then  on  the  parade 
We  strolled  for  a  short  walk,  and  after  that  slowly  made 
Our  way  back  again ;  when  Trot  soon  went  off  to  bed. 
For  "  she  was  engaged  the  next  morning"  she  said, 
"  To  take  a  ride  out  with  her  young  married  man," 
And  all  were  agreeable  and  opposed  not  her  plan ; 
Then  I  bade  them  good  night,  for  being  tired  I  said, 
"  I  will  walk  down  the  street  and  then  up  stairs  to  bed." 


I 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  23. 

^ripto  Beitws-y' Coed— The  Waterloo  Hotel— The  Fairy  Glen^ 
Miner's  bridge  and  Swallow  faUs — Along  the  road — Return. 

^T  was  about  half  past  seven  when  I  looked  up  and  said 
That  it  is  time  I  was  thinking  of  anything  else  but  my  bed, 
So  I  arose — ^and,  soon  drest,  I  walked  out  at  the  door, 
iJp  the  street,  and  soon  perceived  that  I  was  straight  before 
The  house  where  we  board ;  I  went  in,  somewhat  afraid 
That  they'd  all  be  asleep  and  no  breakfast-cloth  laid, — 
But  it  was — and  when  everything  was  brought  in  we  set  to,  - 
And  while  we  were  eating  thought  of  what  we  should  do. 
And  when  we  had  determined  we  ended  our  conversation 
And  were  very  soon  taking  a  quick  walk  to  the  station, 
To  spend  a  few  hours,  for  we  could  not  be  better  employed, 
In  viewing  the  picturesque  country  around  Bettws-y-Coed. 

The  platform  was  crowded,  and  so  many  were  there 
That  it  seemed  there  was  hardly  a  carriage  to  spare — 
But  we  got  one  at  last,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  train 
Started  with  us  to  the  junction,  and  then  we  got  out  again 
And  crossed  over  the  line,  where  we  found  alongside 
A  very  great  number  of  persons,  whom  when  we  espied 
^Ve  pricked  up  our  ears — ^for  we  should  have  been  vext 
Had  the  train  been  so  full  we  must  have  gone  by  the  next. 
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For  we  did  not  consider  that  such  a  seemingly  large  overflow 
Would  have  intended,  like  us,  by  the  same  train  to  ga 

To  the  further  end  of  the  platform  we  were  forced  to  repair. 
And  after  some  difficulty  we  found  one  carriage  there 
With  only  a  gentleman  in  it,  and  then  we  all  proceeded 
To  look  round  us — which  was  just  the  very  thing  he  did — 
After  having  got  in,  for  he  seemed  to  have  an  inkling 
That  he  recognized  us,  as  his  sly  peepers  were  twinkling, 
And,  like  ourselves,  he  had  been  employing  his  time 
In  trying  to  get  some  exalted  views  out  of  the  sublime 
From  off  the  Snowdonian  heights,  but  he  went  on  his  way 
Rather  late,  for  we  met  him  going  up  the  same  day 
As  we  came  leisurely  down ;  it  was  very  near  one  ; 
But  the  mist  seemed  so  much  to  overpower  the  sun 
That  he  looked  up  and  said,  if  it  did  not  very  soon  clear  away 
He  should  come  back  again  and  try  some  other  day ; 
He  sat  in  an  opposite  comer,  and  looked  as  though  bent 
On  just  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  that  we  were  intent 

The  conversation  was  free,  and  the  ladies  liked  much 
To  hear  about  different  places,  which  chiefly  were  such 
As  they  had  not  seen  at  all,  and  tlien  you  think  you 
Decidedly  ought  to  have  a  sight  of  them  too ; 
There  is  something  we  know, — the  fair  sex  now  and  then 
Have  a  remarkable  liking  for  the  conversation  of  men 
Polite  and  easy  in  style,  and  seem  very  generally  to  know 
The  difference  that  there  is  between  the  high  and  low, 
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And  though  perhaps  not  rich  still  of  such  gentle  birth 

That  any  one  may  detect  that  they  are  jewels  of  worth, 

For  education  and  good  breeding  can  be  mostly  seen  through. 

Though  the  person  himself  may  not  be  tempting  to  view. 

Cecil  was  much  pleased  with  this  good-looking  young  man, 
And  then  all  about  Snowdon  the  conversation  began ; 
We  had  started  soon  after  nine,  but  he  said  he  had  been  late. 
And  the  mist  that  had  gathered  was  then  very  great, 
If  he  wished  to  see  anything  really  grand  it  seemed  plain. 
From  the  way  of  the  wind,  that  his  labour  was  vain ; 
Then  the  talk  kept  veering  about  from  one  thing  to  another. 
And  in  lively  descriptions  their  facts  they  did  smother. 

We  were  requested  while  travelling  to  look  to  the  right. 
For  the  "  scenery  that  side  was  most  lovely  and  bright 
And  picturesque  too," — but  perhaps  I  did  wrong, 
For  I  looked  on  both  sides  as  the  train  went  along. 
And  the  landscape  I  thought  was  as  lovely  to  the  view 
On  one  side  as  the  other,  and  quite  as  beautiful  too ; 
And  the  only  real  difference  that  was  noticed  by  me 
^Vas  that  the  left  was  all  landscape  and  the  right  nearly  all  sea, 
And  little  bits  on  each  side  appeared  now  and  then, 
But  there  seemed  no  choice  between  them — ^and  I  think,  again. 
That  the  persons  beholding  must  have  looked  all  on  side 
So  that  not  much  else  than  the  sea  they  had  descried ; 
But  whatever  one  thinks  it  is  generally  esteemed  right 
To  acquiesce,  in  case  you  should  not  be  considered  polite ; 
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There  are  many  who  so  much  the  wide  ocean  admire, 
That  of  the  view  of  the  landscape  they  soon  seem  to  tire, 
And,  if  they  should  like  it  at  all,  they  can  only  agree 
That  it  really  looks  well  when  mixed  up  with  the  sea ; 
We  stopped  at  two  stations  and  the  third  we  went  past, 
But  the  next  would  convey  us  to  our  destination  at  last. 

When  we  got  near  to  the  place  a  large  army  of  trees 
Seemed  to  climb  up  the  side,  gently  waved  by  the  breeze, 
Of  hills  that  looked  immense ;  on  one  side  was  the  ocean. 
And  the  other  appeared  like  a  very  large  forest  in  motion 
As  we  passed  along  in  the  train,  and  the  view  to  the  right 
Presented  a  contrast  so  strange  that  I  looked  on  with  delight 

This  ride  will  occupy  half  an  hour,  if  rightly  one  guesses, 
And  when  youVe  just  arrived  the  scene  strongly  impresses 
The  feelings,  for  on  one  side  the  trees  seem  to  rise  up  so  high 
That  they  look  almost  as  if  they  had  grown  out  of  the  sky. 
With  the  exception  probably,  as  some  persons  might  say, 
That  their  heads  in  that  case  must  be  turned  the  wrong  way, 
And  others,  with  their  ideas  in  a  sad  state  of  confusion, 
Might  be  ready  to  affirm  that  it  was  an  optical  delusion. 

We  admired  much  the  grandeur  of  this  extravagant  scene, 
And  so  imposing  it  was  that  I  suspect  it  has  been 
Often  viewed  with  surprise,  for  such  giant-like  trees 
Are  a  sight  which  not  very  frequently  any  one  of  us  sees 
In  this  country  at  least,  so  that  we  can  obtain  some  idea 
Of  the  tremendous  from  the  little  there  is  of  it  here. 
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We  came  up  to  the  platform,  got  out,  and  went  on 
Up  the  road — the  same  way  other  people  had  gone ; 
It  inspired  not  dread,  but  did  strongly  impress 
The  mind  with  that  awe  which  many  persons  confess 
They  feel  when  surrounded  by  the  magnificent  view 
Of  that  natural  grandeur  they  are  so  unused  to. 

You  walk  from  the  station, — ^you  look  up  at  the  trees 
And  hills  and  mountains  above  you, — ^you  wonder  at  these, 
For  they  look  so  gigantic  that  you  will  almost  at  last 
Believe  that  into  some  other  country  you  have  passed. 

Along  the  Holyhead  road  this  interesting  village  you  greet, 
And  on  the  opposite  side  the  Conway  glides  along  at  your  feet, 
And  further  on  it  joins  the  Llugwy  just  before  it  gets  past 
The  Waterloo  bridge — then  we  lose  it  at  last. 

The  trees  here  in  profusion  are  clad  in  such  various  green 
That  at  sunset  they  must  present  a  very  beautiful  scene, 
\nd  are  so  crowded  together  with  such  a  natural  grace 
That  hardly  between  any  one  can  be  discovered  a  space. 

We  walked  up  the  roadf  and  then  found  out  the  hotel 
fCnown  as  the  Waterloo,  and  we  liked  exceedingly  well 
its  appearance ;  we  went  in ;  it  was  not  very  large, 
But  a  quiet  rural-looking  place,  and  what  they  would  charge 
^Ve  did  not  inquire  about  then,  but  though  it  might  be  dear 
^Ve  determined  on  making  it  our  halting-place  here  : 
I'he  proprietors  were  two  ladies  somewhat  young  and  fair, 
And  a  flirtation  seemed  to  be  going  on  while  we  were  in  there. 
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Which  I  suppose  is  allowable  when  the  gentlemen  pay, 
And  show  how  ready  they  are  to  throw  their  money  away ; 
But  if  they  did  do  so  I  should  think  it  hardly  fair 
To  lay  it  to  feminine  wiles  rather  than  the  enlivening  air, 
Which  makes  all  seem  so  joyous  and  themselves  feel  so  brigl 
That  their  happiness  would  tend  to  render  still  more  light 
Fingers  through  which  the  money  might  then  too  easily  drop 
And  create  some  surprise  when  it  should  happen  to  stop ; 
Certainly  it  may  seem  on  the  whole  a  somewhat  tempting  affa 
When,  after  seeing  the  place,  you  would  like  to  live  there, 
So  you'd  throw  out  your  bait,  and  keep  feeling  your  way 
Till  you  have  hold  of  your  fish  and  got  it  into  good  play. 
It  may  flounder  about,  but  with  a  strong  golden  hook 
You  will  not  fail  in  a  short  time  to  bring  it  to  book. 

We  had  ale  and  biscuits,  and  had  engaged  to  return 
In  time  for  the  ordinary,  and  then  we  soon  learn 
What  the  charge  is,  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  complain 
Because  it  may  be  we  shall  never  be  seen  there  again  : 
We  had  some  intention  to  walk  back  and  look  at  the  Goat, 
And  ascertain  how  the  prices  in  that  hotel  were  afloat. 
But  as  it  might  be  only  for  once  we  gave  up  that  idea, 
And  contented  ourselves  with  being,  taken  in  here, 
So  we  left  our  traps  inside,  and  then  walked  slowly  on 
Up  the  road,  until  we  seemed  to  all  at  once  come  upon 
The  bridge  which  is  called  Waterloo,  so  they  say. 
Because  it  was  completed  and  made  public  the  same  day 
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i'hat  battle  was  fought ;  it  looks  modem  and  queer, 

Lnd  is  quite  but  of  character  with  the  scenery  here ; 

t  was  made  of  iron  and  brick,  and  a  fancy  railing  I  spied, 

Lnd  underneath  an  inscription  which  disfigured  each  side, 

md  recorded  the  circumstance  from  which  people  knew 

he  reason  they  had  given  to  it  the  name  of  Waterloo  ; 

Lnd  if  you  look  at  it  you'd  think  it  could  not  have  been  ^ 

^laced  there  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  scene, 

'hough  for  convenience  it  might  be,  but  still  for  all  that 

t  is  not  any  more  interesting  as  an  object  to  look  at. 

We  continued  our  walk,  and  soon  came  to  a  gate, 
here  we  stopped  a  few  minutes,  and  then  down  I  sate 
)n  a  wall  just  within,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
0  rest  myself  and  look  about ;  but  I  very  soon  found 
hat  it  could  not  be  for  long,  for  it  seems  they  all  chose 
0  walk  on  and  leave  me  unnoticed — ^so  at  length  I  arose, 
nd  followed,  for  if  they  should  happen  to  get  far  on  the  way 
0  find  them  might  have  probably  taken  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Then  we  went  up  a  green  lane ;  there  was  a  wall  on  one  side 

ather  low,  and  a  slip  in  it  here  and  there  we  espied 

'here  a  person  might  pass  through,  and  within  you  will  find 

long  grassy  bank,  from  which,  if  you  are  so  inclined, 
)own  into  a  shady  hollow  by  a  narrow  path  you  may  go 
Lnd  discover  what  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  dingle  below, 
^here  the  river  runs  through,  over  stones  now  and  then, 
^nd  you  are  just  in  the  spot  which  is  called  "  Fairy  Glen  l^ 
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We  entered  an  inlet  of  the  wall,  and  walked  on  the  top, 
And  to  look  down  below  we  did  now  and  then  stop 
Till  we  could  go  on  no  further,  for  a  hedge  in  the  way 
Made  us  come  to  a  stand — ^as  a  dog  when  at  bay ; 
Then  we  turned  and  went  back  to  a  place  where  you  go 
Down  some  very  rough  steps  into  the  dale  just  below, 
Where  we  saw  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun  through  the  trees, 
Which  were  occasionally  waved  by  a  light  gentle  breeze. 

There  was  a  soft  haze  in  the  air,  which  made  the  sun's  light 
As  it  lay  diffused  o'er  the  earth  as  evanescent  and  bright 
As  at  the  closing  of  day,  when  in  a  sea  of  a  roseate  hue 
The  great  orb  soon  becomes  bathed,  and  then  from  the  view 
Dies  gradually  away, — and  the  shades  of  various  green 
That  the  trees  shadow  forth  present  a  splendour  not  seen 
At  any  other  time,  when  the  bright  hues  of  the  grass 
Are  of  a  rich  mellow  brown,  as  if  the  last  effusion  did  pass 
Before  the  sun  had  finally  taken  his  leave  of  the  day 
As  the  signal  that  night  is  slowly  approaching  this  way. 

It  was  pleasant  and  shady,  and  then  onward  we  walked. 
Quite  pleased  with  the  scene,  and  we  saw  while  we  talked 
Some  fine  falls  of  water,  with  their  harsh  gurgling  roar 
As  they  rushed  between  the  rocks  or  else  over  them  pour. 

We  wandered  some  time  about  in  this  fairy-like  glen, 
And  when  we  were  tired  we  came  back  the  same  way  again 
To  the  lane  we  had  entered,  through  which  a  road  lay, 
Broad  enough  perhaps  for  two  carts  to  pass  each  on  the  way. 
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;  back  to  the  gate,  through  which  when  we  had  past 

harper,  quite  hoary,  around  him  a  look  cast, 

\k  he  sought  for  a  hearing,  and  just  then  an  arm-chair 

ght  out  of  a  cottage  by  one  of  the  peasantry  there ; 

Drought  him  his  harp,  and  his  fingers  then  ran 

rer  the  strings,  as  if  to  try  them  ere  he  began ; 

;  of  Aberdovey  he  was  to  play,  and  it  must  be  confest 

igh  it  was  said  to  be  performed  by  the  visitors'  request 

ot  quite  true,  for  it  was  only  through  general  report 

'  had  any  idea  or  would  even  have  thought 

n  ancient  musician— introduced,  you  may  say, 

Tcibly  into  notice,  when  much  happier  must  they 

n  when  comfortably  resting  in  some  old  arm  chair, 

red  to  cast  away  altogether  the  trammels  of  care, 

lits  their  position,  for  so  late  it  is  in  their  day 

'  should  receive  due  respect  ere  they  pass  quite  away ; 

s  also  a  rumour  that  the  villagers  in  the  phce 

excessively  mean  as  to  think  it  a  bad  case 

he  charge  of  this  old  man,  consequently  we  find 

is  selfishness  that  made  them  so  extremely  unkind, 

d  been  brought  out,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  show, 

pen  space  by  the  road,  and  was  treated  as  though 

tre  emptied  out  of  him,  but  one  thing  you  see, 

strels  were  of  a  kind  that  sometimes  drank  rather  free, 

ally  not  water,  for  patriotism  seems  only  to  shine 

*lsy  when  induced  by  the  strong  juice  of  the  vine ; 


But  another  one  has  given  a  somewhat  contrary  view 
Which  from  what  we  could  see  appeared  to  be  rather  untrue ; 
Then  the  notes  through  his  fingers  did  so  tremulously  run, 
As  though  he  had  almost  forgotten  as  soon  as  he  had  begun, 
What  he  intended  to  perform,  but  he  managed  to  get  through 
Two  verses  rather  painfully,  and  then  no  more  could  he  do, 
For  nature  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  o'er ; 
And  theh*lo  his  hut  thej  conveyed  him,  but  hardly  before 
He  tottered  and  nearly  fell  down — so  an  attendant  escorted 
The  remaining  steps  of  his  way — the  very  one,  it  was  reported, 
That  had  collected  the  pence  which  had  been  given  away 
By  those  who  had  listened  to  this  aged  harper  to-day. 

Then  we  went  on  our  way,  and  got  back  to  the  hotel 
With  appetites  that  might  answer  uncommonly  well 
For  tourists  like  us,  but  to  have  such  ones  every  day 
With  the  best  part  of  our  money  would  soon  run  away, 
And  so  we  should  have  through  half  the  year  to  go  short. 
Because  at  these  times  we  eat  more  than  we  ought 

We  looked  into  the  room ;  but  before  approaching  the  table 
For  dinner  we  went  up  stairs,  and  then  we  were  able 
To  free  ourselves  somewhat  from  the  dust  and  the  heat 
Which  in  going  for  a  walk  you  have  invariably  to  meet ; 
When  we  came  down  again  after  washing  our  faces 
We  entered  the  dining-room  and  then  took  our  places ; 
The  room  >vas  narrow  and  long  and  exceedingly  hot, 
And  into  a  somewhat  oppressed  state  we  all  very  soon  -got, 
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For  we  were  obliged  to  wait,  and  no  short  time  passed  away 
Before  our  dinner  was  brought  in  or  even  the  tray. 

There  were  refreshments  at  one  end,  but  they  were  all  cold. 
And  at  the  other  we  sat,  where  hot  joints  we  were  told 
Were  usually  placed,  and  when  every  thing  was  in 
My  appetite  was  quite  spoilt  before  I  could  really  begin ; 
The  supply  was  not  large  but  the  cooking  was  nice, 
And  it  is  that  which  most  generally  fetches  the  price, 
For  noost  persons  that  like  to  travel  in  this  kind  of  way 
For  thp  meal  they've  enjoyed  are  the  more  willing  to  pay. 
Even  if  the  charge  is  high,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  you 
Should  trust  to  a  low  one  for  what  is  good,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
That  the  chances  are  then  that  you  very  generally  may 
Get  what  you  cannot  relish  but  must  needs  throw  away. 
So  that  in  the  end  you  would  lose  not  only  your  repast 
But  ihe  price  you  pay  for  it — so  you're  doubly  cheated  at  last. 

We  drank  along  with  our  dinner  either  pale  ale  or  stout. 
Then  after  our  sherry  and  cheese  we  meant  to  take  a  walk  out ; 
For  the  place  was  very  close  and  the  ceiling  was  low. 
And  though  the  windows  were  open  the  air  did  not  flow 
In  to  any  advantage,  for  some  one,  rather  discontent. 
Shut  one  of  them  down,  just  as  though  he  were  bent 
That  all  should  give  way  to  the  great  love  he  possessed 
For  himself,  as  he  seemed  not  to  care  for  the  rest. 

We  had  now  finished  our  sherry,  so  just  long  enough  staid 
In  this  dreary  place  till  the  bill  could  be  paid, 
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Which  done  we  went  out,  and  on  one  side  we  found 
The  garden,  which  we  entered,  and  had  a  walk  round ; 
Then  we  travelled  two  miles  up  the  road  to  behold 
The  falls  of  the  Swallow,  and  the  bridge  which,  I  am  told, 
The  miners  pass  over,  or  else  they  would  have  to  proceed 
Along  this  side  till  they  came  to  the  fall,  which  indeed 
Is  more  than  a  mile,  cross  over  the  boulders,  and  then 
Walk  back  to  almost  opposite  to  the  same  place  again 
Ere  they  come  near  the  mines — a  loss,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Of  between  two  or  three  miles  or  perhaps  thereabout 

Between  a  forest  of  large  trees  rising  up  on  each  side 
The  road  now  and  then  passes,  and  the  hills  in  their  pride 
Rising  higher  or  descending  may  very  often  be  seen. 
With  their  tops  either  dark  or  else  covered  with  green  ; 
And  in  the  dale  down  beneath  you  may  perhaps  have  descri© 
The  pellucid  stream  of  the  Conway  rushing  down,  and  the  tid 
Flowing  onwards  which  derive  all  their  force  from  the  fell, 
And  then  at  length  become  one  with  the  sea  after  all. 

Whilst  looking  on  this  scene  you  perhaps  think  of  the  plaa 
Where  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  discolours  your  face 
With  the  blacks  falling  from  them,  but  while  you  are  here 
Of  that  kind  of  thing  you  need  not  have  the  least  fear, 
For  what  few  there  may  be  get  so  soon  lost  in  the  air 
That  you  can  hardly  believe  that  they  ever  were  there, 
Only  you  may  often  see  them  when  ihey  are  only  just  bom 
In  a  village  or  town,  and  generally  soon  after  the  dawn, 
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^en  the  fires  have  been  lighted,  then  soon  after  they  go 
nd  disappear  altogether,  but  where  to  you  don't  know. 

We  now  came  to  a  kind  of  bridge,  and  when  we  got  there 
:  looked  altogether  such  a  dangerous  and  rotten  affair, 
*hat  though  persons  went  on  it,  which  I  did  not  do, 
could  not  help  thinking  they  must  all  tumble  through : 
The  way  in  which  it  was  made  though  was  simple  enough, 
Vnd  being  accomplished  by  miners  it  needs  would  be  rough ; 
The  bank  above  the  water  on  the  opposite  side  is  so  high. 
That  it  was  made  to  slope  upwards,  and  the  trees  below  lie 
In  profui»on  together ;  when  you  crossed  you  then  found 
Vourself  on  a  green  slope,  with  a  good  sprinkling  around 
Of  young  trees,  through  which  now  and  then  you  might  trace 
Bits  of  gleaming  sunlight  whose  richness  enlivened  the  place. 

This  rude  bridge  was  constructed  out  of  three  lofty  trees, 
And  the  branches  were  cut  off,  so  the  trunks  could  with  ease 
Be  extended  across,  where  the  stream,  somewhat  wide. 
Just  enough  to  admit  of  their  resting  on  the  opposite  side ; 
This  formed  the  groundwork,  and  then  on  it  was  laid 
Cross-ties  fixed  for  stepping,  and  a  support  had  been  made 
On  either  side  to  take  hold  of,  but  time  had  so  steeped  in  decay 
This  railwork  that  it  had  now  nearly  all  given  way ; 
like  two  ladders  fixed  side  by  side  it  appeared  to  the  eye. 
Sloping  upwards,  with  hardly  anything  to  support  yourself  by. 

The  other  side  looked  tempting,  for  the  afternoon  sun 
Shone  as  though  his  day's  journey  were  very  near  done, 

P 
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For  his  ra)rs  seemed  much  redder,  and  around  the  rich  light 
Proceeding  from  them  made  the  verdure  more  bright 
And  still  more  lovely  in  hue,  difTusing  o'er  the  whole  scene 
An  evanescent  glory,  whose  beauteous  splendour  has  been 
For  a  time  flitting  before  you,  and  then  you  feel  in  your  heart 
Somewhat  blank  afler  you've  seen  its  bright  colours  depart ; 
For  like  this  we  well  know  that  all  things  vanish  away 
And  into  the  bag  of  old  Time  they  are  cast  day  by  day. 
When  the  impression  remains  but  for  a  little  while,  then 
It  becomes  gradually  erased  and  is  hardly  thought  of  again. 

My  own  common  sense  I  took  principally  as  my  guide 
As  to  whether  I  should  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side 
On  this  frail-looking  bridge — but  the  rocks  that  were  there 
Underneath  make  you  feel  as  though  you  did  not  care 
About  attempting  the  task,  but  some  adventurous  elves 
Cannot  leave  without  trying,  in  spite  of  themselves  ; 
They  think  not  of  the  peril,  but  in  casting  their  eyes 
Freely  over  the  scene  shut  out  any  fears  that  may  rise. 
For  the  longer  they  think  they  increase  their  despair. 
And  then  they  see  dangers  that  perhaps  are  not  there. 

Across  this  sublime  bridge  the  fearless  young  Trot 
Was  most  delighted  to  go,  for  if  she  did  not 
It  might  have  annoyed  her,  for  she  could  not  then  say 
Anything  about  the  difficulties  she  encountered  on  the  way, 
For  the  pleasure  of  telling  any  one  that  she  knew 
Of  her  feats  is  a  thing  that  such  young  chits  like  to  do. 
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Carl  went  across  likewise,  and  thought  it  was  prime 
>  get  into  somethmg  like  danger  in  a  place  so  sublime, 
id  encouraged  by  others  he  thought  he  would  do 
a  act  which  mostly  is  only  performed  by  the  few ; 
nd  after  he  had  done  it  he  could  not  help  concurring 
hat  it  was  a  ticklish  task,  and  that  a  man  must  be  erring 
'ho  would  blindly  undertake  it  when  his  head  was  not  cool, 
or  then  he  must  surely  fall  in,  but  the  water  of  the  pool 
^ould  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses,  and  then  there's  no  doubt 
[e  would  begin  to  consider  what  he  had  been  about, 
nd  in  future  this  remedy  he  might  profitably  use 
Hienever  he  should  desire  his  physical  powers  to  abuse^ 
or  some  spirits  were  strong,  but  to  keep  others  light 
i  of  greater  natural  benefit  than  drowning  them  quite. 
Though  you  might  like  to  say  "  I  have  been  across  there," 
was  not  with  the  intention  of  making  a  man  stare, 
ut  probably  he  might,  if  you  had  only  gone  through, 
^ith  wonder  at  what  was  the  next  thing  you  would  do, 
'hether  you'd  swim  or  sink ;  but  often  in  presence  of  mind 
haven  of  safety  at  length  you're  very  likely  to  find, 
hough  if  any  one  had  fallen  the  alarm  would  have  been  great, 
nd  would  jeopardize  others  in  this  critical  state. 
Some  say  it's  quite  safe ! — very  likely !  but  take  care  I 
ot  a  word  !  or  you  will  probably  fall  in  you  know  where ; 
our  clothes  might  want  washing,  and  that  they  would  get, 
ut  the  rocks  are  inconveniently  mixed  up  with  the  wet, 
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And  falling  against  them  might  not  soon  afterwards  be 
So  convenient  to  the  feelings  either  of  you  or  of  me ; 
But  then  there's  something  more— the  other  side  was  so  bright, 
And  had  a  little  to  do  perhaps  with  tempting  one  quite 
To  try  and  get  over  to  the  beautifully  green  sunny  glade 
Where  nature  was  then  in  all  her  beauty  arrayed. 
And  there  sit  on  the  grass :  you  may  perhaps  venture  across- 
Only  mind  what  you're  doing  or  it  may  be  to  your  loss ; 
The  thing  requires  weighing — ^youll  remember  once  more, 
That  if  some  persons  besides  you  have  just  gone  on  before 
It  will  never  do  to  fall,  for  it  is  not  only  yourself 
But  those  with  you  as  well  may  be  laid  on  the  shelf ; 
And  then  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  have  a  chance  too 
Of  nearly  tumbling  in  because  other  fool-hardy  folks  do, 
Who  may  at  length  come  off  fortunate  though  they,  after  all, 
Have  a  hair  breadth's  escape  in  the  place  of  a  fall, 
But  by  self-confidence  in  acting  any  danger,  you  will  say. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  such  feats  seems  to  vanish  away, 
But  this  appears  to  be  only  the  case  with  the  strong, 
For  those  that  are  weak  may  attempt  it  and  go  wrong. 

While  this  was  being  performed  on  the  rocks  we  two  sat— 
I  and  Cecil — and  talked  about  this  thing  and  that, 
And  they,  having  crossed  over  and  walked  up  the  hill. 
Came  back  again  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  fill 
Of  the  retiring  sunshine  and  the  enlivening  air 
And  the  beautiful  views  that  awaited  them  there  ; 
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And  when  they  returned  we  all  sat  down  on  the  rocks 

For  some  minutes,  and  watched  the  rude  misshapen  blocks 

M  the  waters  likewise  as  they  made  their  way  through 

^nd  formed  small  gurgling  cascades,  which  appeared  to  outdo 

Each  other  in  fury  as  they  recklessly  proceed  on  their  course, 

shrieking  enough  all  the  time  as  if  to  make  themselves  hoarse. 

We  walked  on  still  further — about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
W  perhaps  indulging  in  nonsense  and  then  in  a  laugh — 
sometimes  in  the  road,  which,  some  distance  before, 
Ve  could  see  between  trees  as  on  each  side  they  did  soar, 
^nd  then  through  a  narrow  opening  of  the  wall  we  might  go^ 
)r  else  we  could  climb  over,  where  occasionally  the  flow 
)f  the  stream  we  perceived,  as  upon  the  smooth  grass 
^e  walked,  or  among  the  trees  and  the  brushwood  did  pass. 

On  one  side  of  us  was  the  road,  where  a  low  wall  of  stone 
leeps  us  away  from  the  dust,  and  the  grass  has  long  grown, 
^nd  through  which  a  path,  where  but  few  seem  to  stray, 
fay  be  traced  now  and  then  the  whole  length  of  the  way, 
nd  the  stream  runs  alongside,  for  between  the  rough  stones 
ou  may  hear  very  plainly  the  somewhat  harsh  tones 
)f  the  wild  rushing  water  as  through  the  fissures  it  pours, 
md  laves  as  onward  it  passes  the  dry  rims  of  the  shores. 

The  time  thus  went  on  as  we  approached  still  more  near 
0  the  falls  of  the  Swallow — rather  deafening  to  hear ; 
U  last  we  came  to  them,  and  we  soon  found  them  out 
^y  seeing  some  persons  diverge  from  the  road,  and  about 
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To  pass  through  a  small  gate,  and  then  down  we  all  went 
Some  rather  steep  steps,  which,  if  art  had  not  lent 
Her  assistance  in  forming,  we  might  perhaps  have  got 
Quicker  down  than  we  liked  to  that  picturesque  spot. 

We  arrived  at  the  bottom  and  climbed  over  the  rocks, 
And  got  quite  close  to  the  falls  without  bruises  or  knocks, 
Though  with  some  little  difficulty,  but  such  fine  exercise 
When  gone  through  with  good  will  causes  the  spirits  to  rise, 
For  the  goddess  of  health  may  at  all  times  be  seen 
Diffusing  her  gifts  where  true  enjoyment  has  been. 
Which  is  man's  highest  pleasure,  and  another  thing  too, 
This  results  from  the  fact  of  having  something  to  do. 

The  fall  rushes  down  shelving  rocks,  where  the  tide 
Into  several  unequal  divisions  itself  seems  to  divide, 
And  it  looks  much  like  water  descending  a  hill 
Where  there  are  large  inequalities,  and  which  helps  to  fill, 
When  it  comes  to  the  base,  a  small  lake,  where  you  see 
Dark  shadows  reflected  from  each  overspreading  tree  : 
The  extent  of  this  cataract  is  uncertain,  for  it  lies 
In  a  sloping  position — so  it  deceives  much  the  eyes ; 
Its  breadth  is  supposed  to  be  about  sixty  feet, 
Very  near  to  the  place  where  the  various  streams  meet ; 
Its  height  is  but  a  few  feet,  but  its  beauty,  they  say, 
Consists  chiefly  in  the  peculiarly  picturesque  way 
Its  three  falls  rush  down  into  the  lakelet  just  here. 
Where  rocks  of  all  sizes  near  the  banks  do  appear, 
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Is  though  nature  had  been  in  a  mischievous  mood, 
Lnd  o'er  this  bit  of  beautj  had  ruthlessly  strewed 
tones  of  all  shapes  and  sorts,  which  were  so  thrown  about 
'hat  the  stream  had  a  hard  struggle  sometimes  to  get  out. 
For  the  sake  of  amusement  we  climbed  up  to  the  top 
)fa  large  piece  of  rock,  where  a  few  minutes  we  stop ; 
t  was  several  feet  high,  and  from  thence  we  surveyed 
lie  stream — and  intense  was  the  noise  that  was  made 
iy  the  descent  of  the  waters  into  the  clear  pool  just  by, 
Hiose  dark  murkish  hue  was  quite  plain  to  the  eye ; 
nd  the  reason  of  this  was  that  so  many  large  trees 
fqng  darkly  over  the  water  and  so  kept  off  the  breeze, 
nd  thus  it  became  stagnant,  and  very  dull  did  it  appear 
s  to  make  one  believe  that  it  was  anything  but  clear : 
nd  all  this  jumble  of  rocks,  thrown  together  in  this  way, 
•akes  an  interesting  piece  of  confusion,  which,  I  must  say, 
hough  rough  to  behold  and  ragged  perhaps  to  the  view, 
resents  a  sort  of  gurgling  way  for  the  waters  to  pass  through, 
Dd  sometimes  harsh  and  shrill  as  also  deep  and  hoarse 
be  stream  is  travelling  on  in  one  continuous  course, 
ntil  some  freak  of  nature  creates  such  a  sensation 
3  must  needs  work  out  at  length  its  utter  annihilation. 
On  sitting  ourselves  down  we  found  the  seat  rather  hard, 
)  that  to  look  long  at  the  scene  we  were  rather  debarred, 
esides  it  might  not  add  too  much  to  our  present  delight 
0  be  obliged  to  sit  still  till  we  are  overcome  quite, 
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Not  so  much  with  fatigue  as  with  a  rather  sensitive  idea 
That  the  rocks,  though  no  visible  roughness  was  here, 
Were  nothing  like  cushions,  nor  was  their  surface  at  all 
Calculated  to  make  a  quiet  resting-place  for  us  all, 
Excepting  the  weary,  o'er  whose  senses  might  be  fast  stealing 
That  sleep  which  benumbs  all  the  powers  of  feeling. 
For  nature  had  ordered  no  carpet,  so  that  whoever  reposes 
Can  therefore  hardly  expect  that  their  couch  shall  be  roses, 
And  as  there  is  nothing  but  damp  often  over  them  spread 
They  could  scarcely  have  been  intended  either  as  sofa  or  bed. 
And  being  rather  stony  they  were  likely  to  make  tender 
The  natural  forms  of  humanity  whether  bulbous  or  slender ; 
Another  reason  there  might  be  why  we  could  not  well  stay, 
Was  that  the  noise  of  the  fall  would  soon  drive  us  away. 
And  though  it  was  magnificent,  still  listening  to  it,  too, 
Was  more  than  human  nature  could  comfortably  do 
For  any  length  of  time,  and  the  natural  stillness  as  well 
Causes  one  to  feel  very  much  as  though  under  a  spell, 
For  a  sleepy  sensation  arises,  and  then  you  must  know 
We  have  to  disconnect  our  ideas  by  preparing  to  go. 

We  grew  rather  weary  of  all  this,  and  so  onward  did  roam. 
As  we  had  serious  thoughts  of  getting  nearer  to  home : 
Along  the  dusty  highway  we  proceed,  and  on  each  side  is  seen 
Now  and  then  large  lofty  trees  whose  leaves  were  all  green. 
And  the  almost  perpendicular  rocks  you  will  occasionally  esp) 
Like  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion  as  they  appeared  to  the  eye, 


^^'ith  bright  palches  of  heather  that  from  the  hill-tops  oft  show 
I'heir  small  rose-coloured  flowers  as  you  look  up  from  below. 

As  we  were  walking  up  the  road  through  Bettws-y-Coed 
Some  builder  we  note  has  been  very  lately  employed 
In  erecting  a  few  small  villas  on  one  side  of  the  way 
^Vith  only  ground  and  first  fioor,  where  chance  visitors  can  stay 
And  lodge  if  they  please  ;  they  all  seemed  to  be  new, 
And  made  cheerful  the  road  without  spoiling  the  view ; 
'The  doors  were  wide  open,  and  you  could  see  inside — 
It  was  a  room  sometimes  empty,  or  another  one  supplied 
With  a  girl  in  the  background,  which  was  pleasing  to  see. 
Or  a  nice  open  parlour  where  sat  some  people  at  tea ; 
This  was  in  the  front,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  round 
To  show  where  the  backs  of  these  houses  could  be  found ; 
I  can't  think  they  had  any,  for  between  the  hills  and  the  road 
There  appeared  hardly  enough  ground  to  build  up  an  abode^ 
So  that  nearly  all  of  the  garden  you  could  see  at  the  side 
Where  the  space  allowed  for  it  was  anything  but  too  wide, 
For  it  struck  me  rather  as  if  the  owner  had  been  a  little  put  to 
To  make  it  answer  the  purpose  he  might  have  had  in  view ; 
These  were  but  small  bits  of  ground,  and  as  we  passed  on 
From  the  first  to  the  last  all  that  we  had  come  upon 
Were  but  two  or  three  buildings  which  this  advantage  had  got, 
And  the  only  half  detached  ones  we  saw  among  the  lot ; 
What  there  was  at  the  back  did  not  so  plainly  appear, 
But  there  could  not  be  much,  for  the  rock  was  too  near — 
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Really  nothing  at  all — for  it  rose  straight  up  and  so  high 
That  it  hindered  them  from  seeing  a  bit  too  much  of  the  sky ; 
At  the  foot  of  these  hills  where  sometimes  there  might  be 
A  slight  upward  slope,  somewhat  in  the  rear  you  would  see 
A  rise  perhaps  of  a  couple  of  footsteps,  which  in  one  single  case 
Did  add  to  the  small  frontage  a  somewhat  picturesque  grace ; 
The  space  was  rather  confined,  but  the  verdure  so  green 
Was  just  large  enough  for  a  seat  to  make  pleasant  the  scene, 
For  beneath  a  wide-spreading  tree  that  hangs  over  you  may  sit 
Protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  if  you  should  think  fit 
At  full  length  you  could  lay,  and  enjoying  the  cool  air 
Watch  the  light  fleecy  clouds,  while  you  are  lingering  there. 
Slowly  pursuing  their  course  through  the  transparent  sky, 
Whose  ethereal  stillness  would  seem,  by  its  effect  on  the  eye 
To  confuse  slightly  the  nerves,  and  then  some  gentle  breeze 
AV^ould  suddenly  waft  it  away,  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
Or  the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke  blow  this  way  and  then  that, 
That  you  hardly  can  make  out  what  the  weather  would  be  at. 

They  were  built,  I  believe,  in  something  like  the  Swiss  style, 
Which  as  you  passed  by  seemed  as  though  they  would  smile 
Always  on  the  traveller, — but  the  weather  was  so  bright — 
And  art  looks  much  more  lively  when  the  sun's  brilliant  light 
Is  shining  upon  them  as  they  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
Close  together  by  the  road-side,  where  the  bright  scenery  fills 
The  nerves  with  a  sensation  almost  approaching  to  awe 
On  beholding  a  grandeur  in  nature  you  have  not  seen  before, 
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Only  it  is  on  a  rather  small  scale — a  kind  of  pattern  of  what 
Other  countries  in  more  extended  immensity  seem  to  have  got 

Though  the  village  is  small  and  the  people  seem  few 
It  can  boast  of  two  churches,  an  old  one  and  a  new ; 
The  new  one  is  unfinished,  and  the  old  one  you  can't  see 
For  it  stands  up  on  the  hill-side,  and  there's  many  a  tree 
That  conceals  it,  but  position  will  soon  alter  that  quite, 
Because  at  some  points  the  whole  church  will  be  in  sight] 

After  this  we  walked  on  and  arrived  at  the  station, 
Had  a  glass  of  ale  each,  and  gave  our  due  approbation 
To  all  we  had  seen  and  enjoyed — then  got  into  the  train 
Tired,  and  glad  enough  to  get  back  to  Llandudno  again. 
The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  views  on  our  way 
Seemed  hardly  the  same  as  those  when  in  the  day 
On  our  coming  we  hailed,  for  their  aspect  had  changed 
With  its  gradual  departure,  and  objects  looked  more  deranged 
As  the  shades  of  the  evening  spread  on  all  things  around, 
And  nature  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  still  on  the  ground, 
Till  day  had  withdrawn  altogether  and  the  darkness  of  night 
Came  upon  us,  so  the  landscape  would  not  look  very  bright ; 
And  the  little  stars  mounted  their  guard  upon  high, 
Boon  after  the  daylight  had  disappeared  from  the  sky, 
And  beneath  the  horizon  the  sun  had  descended  till  when 
The  time  should  arrive  for  him  to  come  back  again. 

There  was  one  other  object  we  could  discern  very  well, 
And  that  was  the  ocean,  upon  whose  gentle  bosom  the  swell 
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Of  the  waves  could  be  seen  as  now  and  then  from  afar 
Their  tops  were  suddenly  reflected  by  some  gleaming  star. 

We  travelled  on,  half  asleep, — ^and  whilst  dozing  one  sees 
Perhaps  the  representation  of  some  very  large  trees 
And  the  road  and  the  waterfall — all  flit  o*er,the  brain, 
And  we  at  the  time  think  we  are  not  yet  back  again, 
But  still  seem  to  be  there  taking  in  what  is  so  divine 
Which  conspicuously  enough  throughout  nature  does  shine, 
Till  some  disturbing  influence  reminds  us  once  more 
That  we  are  not  there  now  but  travelling  on  as  before. 

We  stopt  soon  after  this  without  having  to  change 
At  the  junction,  which  seemed  to  me  somewhat  strange 
But  welcome  enough — for  we  then  go  on  quite  straight. 
Because  for  the  return  train  we  have  not  this  time  to  wait. 

We  got  home  about  nine,  and  had  eggs  with  our  tea. 
And  a  game  of  whist  afterwards,  but  it  happened  that  we 
Went  on  rather  slowly,  and  as  our  innocent-looking  Trot 
Knew  nothing  about  it  we  left  off",  and  then  I  got 
A  cigarette  and  some  whiskey  and  water,  when  they  said, 
After  that  is  finished  we  must  all  of  us  be  off  to  bed  : 
So  we  did  ;  and  I  very  deliberately  walked  up  the  road. 
And  soon  arrived  almost  tired  out  at  my  sleeping  abode. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  24. 

^troU  on  the  beach  before  breakfast — The  Orms  Head  and  archery 
ground — Walk  on  the  sands — The  parade  ajter  dark. 

The  wind  was  in  the  east,  and  the  little  Orms  Head 

Was  invisible,  for  the  mist  had  all  over  it  spread, 

And  to  the  grass  on  the  hills  had  that  moisture  conveyed 

From  which  the  sparkling  dew-drops  are  so  skilfully  made  ; 

There  was  hardly  any  fog  on  this  side  the  great  hill 

^Vhich  rises  up  at  our  feet,  but  just  behind  if  you  will 

You  may  notice  that  the  clouds  lie  so  scattered  about  there 

As  to  make  them  at  the  back  look  like  more  than  thin  air 

When  they  are  of  a  chalky  white,  and  appear  somehow  to  hold 

Very  little  heat ;  and  they  are  so  impregnated  with  cold 

That  they  hardly  permit  the  coming  in  of  the  light 

To  be  introduced  at  all,  unless  there  should  on  the  sight 

Break  forth  all  at  once  the  ever-glorious  sun, 

^Vhich  now  that  the  mist  had  already  begun 

To  grow  thicker  seemed  powerless  to  work  his  way  through. 

For  he  slowly  retreated,  and  all  that  you  could  do 

Was  to  consider  which  one  the  conqueror  would  be. 

For  the  sky  getting  murky  you  hardly  could  see 

The  great  orb  at  all,  so  that  there  existed  some  doubt 

As  to  whether  he  would  not  be  altogether  snuffed  out. 
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And  thus  take  himself  off  to  a  place  where  he  could  show 
His  genial  face  among  breezes  which  kindly  would  blow 
A  more  tender  welcome,  and  in  a  spot  where  he  may 
Not  be  affected  in  the  least  by  the  drawbacks  of  day. 

About  seven  I  awoke ;  and  I  found  after  I  arose 
The  temperature  so  chilly  that  the  wind  surely  blows 
As  I  thought  from  a  cold  quarter,  very  probably  the  east. 
Which  would  have  the  effect,  I  should  say,  at  the  least. 
Of  bracing  one  up ;  and  the  tide  being  then  rather  low, 
I  thought  that  the  nicest  walk  I  could  possibly  go 
Would  be  along  the  beach,  for  that  way  I  had  never  been 
And  therefore  could  not  tell  what  there  was  to  be  seen  ; 
So  for  a  short  stroll  upon  the  sands  I  all  at  once  decided. 
Where  looking  down  on  the  ground  almost  immediately  I  did 
See  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and,  curious  to  tell, 
Broken  glass,  bones  offish,  and  pieces  of  broken  shell. 
For  which  objects  of  interest  people  generally  don't  care, 
But  like  looking  for  something  that  is  valuable  and  rare. 

Some  stones  were  large  and  white,  which,  if  split  in  two. 
Look  quite  milky  inside,  but  though  of  these  perhaps  a  few 
May  be  valuable  still  they  are  thought  so  little  about 
Because  it  very  difficult  to  find  the  really  genuine  ones  out ; 
But  crystals,  which  are  quite  as  transparent  and  clear 
As  plate  glass  is  all  through,  are  not  very  often  found  here. 

There  are  many  smaller  stones ;  but  what  IVe  not  seen 
At  any  other  place  before  is  the  variety  there  has  been 
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n  the  colours — which,  though  they  are  dull,  yet  you  see 
•fany  different  shades  of  them  ;  it  was  amusing  to  me 

0  contrast  them  together — brown,  green,  red,  and  blue> 
i'ith  yellow  and  white,  and  also  some  slate  colours  too ; 
nd  others  were  speckled  and  looked  somewhat  queer, 

lit  in  nature  we  are  apt  to  behold  things  altered  so  here 
hat  all  identity  is  lost,  though  some  seem  not  to  know 
hat  they've  no  sense  to  discover — that  things  seen  long  ago 
mnot  be  really  the  same,  for  it  is  as  true  as  it's  strange 
lat  objects,  living  or  dead,  are  always  on  the  change : 
3w  these  lie  scattered  about  and  are  by  chance  so  arrayed 

1  the  shore  that  a  rather  pleasing  appearance  is  made 
)  the  eye,  and  occasionally  some  of  them  are  so  small 

lat  you  must  look  closely  at  them  to  see  any  difference  at  all. 
As  soon  as  I  got  home  these  stones  I  took  carefully  out 
my  pocket,  and  having  laid  them  here  and  there  about 
J  the  table,  they  were  looked  at  with  a  critical  eye, — 
le  said  Is  it  not  pretty  ?  the  other  Yes !  with  a  sigh, 
hich  meant  that  they  cared  little  or  nothing  about  them, 
)d  would  be  quite  as  glad  if  I  had  come  back  without  them ; 
It  many  ladies  have  sometimes  a  very  flattering  way 
*  acquiescing  in  a  manner  that  seems  equal  to— nay  : 
It  if  it  were  after  their  dinner  they  might  then  well  feel 
ither  overcome  from  partaking  of  too  much  of  a  meal, 
nd,  like  a  public  conveyance,  being  too  full  inside, 
bey  could  not  take  any  interest  in  a  thing  if  they  tried, 
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For  they  would  be  rather  drowsy  and  not  at  all  in  keeping 
With  any  thing  else  but  a  strong  desire  for  sleeping ; 
Their  briskness  declining  the  eager  exertion  of  eating 
Is  now  in  their  system  its  wild  vagaries  repeating, 
And  the  energies  becoming  dull  the  powers  of  conversion 
Seem  to  place  all  the  senses  in  a  state  of  immersion  ; 
And  when  you  have  heartily  eaten  the  process  of  digesting 
Is  more  easily  performed  while  you  are  quietly  resting, 
And  then  any  one  gets  so  careless  of  all  objects  without  them 
As  hardly  to  recognize  the  things  that  are  about  them, 
So  that  what  is  remarkable  and  well  worth  observation 
Is  almost  lost  through  the  then-failing  powers  of  sensation, 
And  thus  for  a  short  time  every  thing  that  is  before  you 
Fades  away  as  a  nice  refreshing  slumber  creeps  o'er  you, 
And  when  you  awake  you  feel  that  what  you've  been  doing 
Is  reducing  the  material  to  a  proper  state  for  renewing. 
So  that  when  that  is  done  you  discover  that  the  action 
Both  of  body  and  mind  works  more  to  your  satisfaction. 

But  it  was  before  breakfast, — so  that  this  sort  of  feeling 
Could  not  have  been  at  that  time  in  their  natures  revealing 
Any  such  form  of  oppression,  but  only  the  light  breezes 
Of  the  morning  their  hold  on  the  constitution  perhaps  seizes, 
Into  which  getting  grounded,  in  some  enervated  being 
May  produce  such  a  change  beyond  any  one's  foreseeing, 
And  even  medical  wisdom  will  sometime  perhaps  stare 
To  think  on  what  has  been  effected  by  exercise  and  pure  air, 
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Which  enlivens  the  spirits  and  makes  beings  so  briglit 
As  both  to  gladden  the  heart  and  please  also  the  sight, 
For  health  in  its  luxuriance  is  a  vision  that's  so  sweet 
That  the  pleasure  of  possessing  it  cannot  but  be  a  treat ; 
Beauty  may  be  charming,  but  it  is  only  a  snare, 
And  is  good  for  nothing  at  all  if  health  be  not  there, 
And  glowing  with  intelligence  will  make  the  face  shine, 
Like  a  rich  emanation  borrowed  from  the  divine  : 
But  they  who  are  diseased  may  well  feel  in  despair 
A  longing  that  must  needs  almost  amount  to  a  prayer, 
And  probably  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  such  store 
laid  up  for  themselves — they  may  enjoy  life  no  more  ! 
But  people  that  are  always  busy  often  think  nothing  at  all 
Of  things  that  should  command  some  attention  from  all. 
For  the  multifarious  beauties  of  creation  serve  to  show 
That  there  is  much  we  ignore  and  but  little  we  know. 
Then  to  breakfast  we  went,  and,  having  done  that. 
Stayed  in  for  a  time,  which  passed  chiefly  in  chat ; 
Then  we  had  biscuits  and  ale,  and  soon  afterwards  found 
Ourselv.es  on  our  way  towards  the  archery  ground, 
At  the  foot  of  the  Orms  Head  on  the  other  side  of  the  pier, 
And  excursionists  you  may  occasionally  see  practising  here. 
Who  probably  have  not  more  than  an  hour  to  stay, 
And  then  by  rail  or  by  steamer  they  are  again  on  their  way  : 
Some  ladies  and  gentlemen  now  and  then  had  a  try. 
But  they  could  not  manage  to  get  near  the  bull's  eye, 
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For  the  arrows  from  their  bows  fell  very  far  short, 
And  hit  anything  else  except  just  what  they  ought ; 
But  though  it  looked  like  child's  play  it  caused  much  delighi 
And  kept  them  from  doing  what  might  not  have  been  right ; 
It  encouraged  flirtation,  out  of  which  perhaps  there  may 
Fly  two  birds  who  will  set  about  building  some  day. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  Orms  Head  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
And  when  of  the  fine  views  around  I  had  taken  my  Jill 
I  came  down  another  way,  where  there  is  in  the  rock 
By  the  side  several  hollows,  in  which  there  was  a  stock 
Both  of  fowls  and  of  pigs  which  seemed  ^o  thrive  very  Well, 
And  were  not  at  all  disagreeable— excepfing  the  smell : 
Then  I  passed  through  a  gate — and,  go^lg  a  little  way  round 
Down  hill,  in  the  Church  Walks  myself  I  soon  found. 
Where  the  road  is  quite  level ;  turning  round  I  went  on 
Leisurely  some  few  yards,  and  then  soon  came  upon 
A  long  street  at  right  angles,  down  which  I  must  say 
I  could  see  very  far — a  good  deal  more  than  half  way— 
And  then  Sydenham  House  just  appears  to  the  sight, 
After  which  there  is  a  turning  somewhat  to  the  right ; 
So  on  my  way  slowly  proceeding  down  this  street  I  went, 
And  gazed  up  at  the  house,  but  was  not  at  all  bent 
Upon  entering — but  I  did  so,  and  found  them  all  out, 
So  I  followed  their  example,  for  I  had,  there's  no  doubt, 
A  different  motive — and  had  enjoyed  some  hard  walking 
While  the  rest  had  amused  themselves  mostly  with  talking, 
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So  that  before  I  came  in  they  had  decided  upon  goiiig, 
But  where  they  were  off  to  there  was  no  chance  of  knowing, 
Por  as  no  message  was  left  it  was  no  good  here  straying, 
Or  even  going  on  the  parade  just  to  hear  the  band  playing ; 
And  again  I  felt  very  hungry  and  besides  thirsty  too, 
So  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  I  intended  to  do ; 
I  went  into  an  alehouse,  and  inside  was  a  sort  of  a  bar, 
Where  I  waited  some  few  minutes,  for  it  seems  that  they  are 
Kather  backward  in  coming  forward,  as  if  they  had  not  quite 
liecovered  from  the  effects  of  the  late  hours  last  night, 
For  when  excursionists  arrive  they  lounge  about  at  their  ease. 
And  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  and  do  just  as  they  please. 
And  when  once  they  get  inside  they  like  often  to  stay 
'i'ill  excitement  becomes  an  hinderance  to  their  getting  away. 
And  on  attempting  to  go  they  have  to  leave  their  support. 
So  that  some  of  them  do  not  get  back  again  as  they  ought 

When  I  had  got  inside,  though  tired,  I  did  not  take  a  seat. 
For  there  was  none,  but  asked  only  for  something  to  eat. 
They  had  no  ale  left,  so  I  was  served  with  some  stout, 
And  a  sandwich,  which,  after  having  been  some  time  out. 
Was  very  moderate  indeed — considering  I  had  but  just  tried 
To  find  out  where  the  rest  had  been  condescending  to  hide. 

Whilst  walking  up  the  street  I  at  one  time  made  a  stop 
To  look  at  some  photographs — then  went  into  the  shop 
And  bought  four,  which  were  all  different  views  of  the  place. 
With  the  pathway  by  the  sea,  along  which  you  may  trace 
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The  way  round  the  Orms  Head,  past  the  lighthouse,  and  then 
Come  back  to  precisely  the  same  point  at  Llandudno  again. 

Then  I  strolled  on  to  the  sands,  in  the  direction  to  where 
The  lesser  head  rises  up,  and  as  you  approach  nearer  there 
Presents  its  bold  front,  and  then,  gradually  sloping  up  high, 
Appears  like  a  huge  broken  rock,  on  whose  surface  doth  lie 
A  bright  carpet  of  green,  through  which  there  doth  appear 
Small  roughnesses  of  the  rock  in  places  far  off  and  near ; 
Its  full  extent  altogether  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile 
If  all  round  it  you  go,  but  it  seems  closely  connected  the  whili 
With  other  hills  more  in  land,  and  a  slight  descent  in  between 
Just  indicates  the  spot  where  the  confines  may  be  seen ; 
This  is  as  you  view  them,  but  if  you  should  go  round 
A  road  running  between  them  is  most  generally  found. 

As  I  was  going  along  I  saw  scattered  profusely  about 
The  shore  many  pebbles,  most  of  which  are,  no  doubt, 
Of  no  value  at  all ;  I  picked  up  a  few  of  them,  but  I  fear 
You  must  be  learned  in  stones  to  find  precious  ones  here 
Or  even  any  where  else, — for  if  discoveries  are  to  be  made 
You  must  take  care  to  study,  that  when  you  call  to  your  aid 
Hard  labour  you  may  the  more  easily  get  through  it, 
Which  can  only  be  attained  by  your  sticking  well  to  it : 
The  sea  as  it  comes  in  cast  them  up  on  the  shore. 
And  then  it  recedes  with  a  shrill  kind  of  roar, 
And  brings  some  more  with  it  as  it  returns  back  again j 
Mostly  worthless,  and  others  that  are  not  in  our  ken ; 
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Some  of  these  stones  were  peculiar  when  dislodged  of  their  clay 
But  what  most  of  them  are  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
Some  seemed  to  be  only  remnants  of  calcareous  earth, 
Burnt,  as  if  from  a  volcano  they  had  taken  their  birth, 
And  the  various  shades  of  colour  appeared  but  to  divine 
That  the  chemical  fluids  that  did  with  them  combine 
Were  dissimilar ;  or  the  course  through  which  each  had  to  go 
Might  through  a  slight  variation  a  little  difference  show 
In  the  effect  produced ;  and  then  for  a  time  they  will  lay 
While  some  unseen  influence  is  always  exerting  its  sway 
In  slowly  altering  their  nature  as  they  wash  up  on  the  shore 
And  rise  and  fall  with  the  sea,  while  the  ocean's  shrill  roar 
At  times  with  almost  deafening  noise  is  heard  'mid  the  foam, 
And  then  with  a  loud  silencing  hush  retreats  back  again  home. 

I  brought  some  back  with  me  and  on  the  window-sill  laid 
I'hem  out  for  inspection,  and  so  having  been  arrayed 
In  order  we  examined  them,  that  we  together  might  decree 
Which  of  them  should  be  retained  or  thrown  into  the  sea : 
These  things  please  for  a  while,  but  it  is  otherwise  when  you 
Are  staying  at  home  and  have  got  anything  important  to  do ; 
They  embrace  so  many  subjects  that  it  takes  up  much  time 
To  get  any  great  knowledge  of  a  theme  so  sublime. 

We  rested  for  a  while—it  was  now  nearly  half  past  four — 
for  we  felt  somewhat  tired  after  all  that  we  saw 
In  our  yesterday's  excursion,  but  very  soon  upon  the  table 
The  dinner  was  brought,  and  having  finished  we  were  able 
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To  go  out  for  a  walk,  but  thought  that  perhaj.s  it  were  best 
To  defer  it  until  after  our  tea — so  we  all  sat  down  to  rest. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  bread  and  butter  was  brought  in, 
And  shaking  off  our  fatigue  we  all  soon  did  begin 
To  eat  and  to  drink,  and  after  that  we  went  out, 
And  looked  at  the  beauties  that  were  walking  about, 
And  showing  their  graces  off  to  advantage  upon  the  parade 
In  the  different  styles  that  we  have  seen  here  displayed 
Both  by  nature  and  art— for  when  one  goes  to  decay 
The  other  tries  to  support  her  as  well  as  she  may. 

Day  was  now  dwindling  fast,  and  the  darkness  of  night 
Soon  rendered  the  landscape  rather  obscure  to  the  sight, 
The  lamps  were  soon  lit  but  they  were  not  at  all  clear. 
And  could  hardly  be  seen  except  when  you  were  near : 
We  walked  on  the  grass,  and  just  by  there  was  a  stand 
Where  music  and  singing  were  being  performed  by  the  band; 
We  stopt  for  a  short  time,  and  then  gazed  around 
On  the  crowd,  for  nearly  all  the  amusement  we  found 
Was  in  beholding  hjimanity  in  the  darkness  of  night 
Looking  like  murky  ghosts  going  along  by  rushlight. 

We  went  back  again  home,  and  while  I  had  a  smoke 
And  some  whiskey  and  water  the  light  all  at  once  broke 
Upon  Cecil's  mind,  that  the  laundress  had  not  yet  sent 
All  our  wearing-apparel  home,  so  the  two  ladies  hastily  went 
To  her  house  on  a  visit — that  is,  Cecil  and  Trot — 
To  tell  her  to  bring  us  at  once  the  things  she  had  forgot; 
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It  was  an  honour,  no  doubt, — but  the  poor  woman  said, 
She  had  so  much  to  attend  to  that  she  thought  that  her  head 
Must  one  day  really  come  off,  so  what  could  Cecil  do 
But  come  back  and  imagine  herself  in  a  terrible  stew. 
Which  she  did ;  but,  after  all,  every  thing  was  made  right, 
For  on  going  to  bed  she  became  reconciled  quite 
To  the  force  of  events,  for  Providence,  kind  in  her  way, 
Had  restored  all  things  to  order,  which  made  Cecil  quite  gay. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  street  after  saying  good  night. 
And  f^lt  very  pleased  that  things  had  turned  out  so  bright. 
Because  it  might  probably  our  feelings  have  hurt 
If  we  found  we  had  to  go  without  flannel  or  shirt, 
And  each  would  have  been  forced  to  give  the  other  a  lift 
By  showing  them  how  they  might  make  them  a  shift. 

As  I  was  quietly  walking  on  towards  my  abode 
I  met  some  Welsh  roughs  who  made  sport  in  the  road, 
They  were  shouting  and  laughing,  as  they  do  when  they're  out, 
And  seemed  as  if  they  hardly  knew  what  they  were  about ; 
There  were  only  a  few  of  them,  for  at  this  time  of  night 
Persons  seem  to  have  for  their  beds  a  most  peculiar  delight, 
For  they  like  to  court  sleep,  and  besides,  the  next  day 
They'll  get  up  like  young  larks  and  go  singing  away ; 
So  that  it  is  good  to  retire  even  though  the  air  out 
Might  be  tempting  and  cool,  and  perhaps  walking  about 
By  no  means  unpleasant,  but  it  is  much  healthier  instead 
To  resist  the  temptation  and  get  off  quietly  to  bed. 
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Then  I  entered, — for  the  door  is  not  fastened  at  night 
Until  late,— and  I  thought  some  of  the  lodgers  seemed  light 
Somewhat  in  their  heads,  for  I  hardly  could  doubt 
That  they  scarcely  could  tell  what  they  were  talking  about, 
As  for  nearly  two  hours  after  I  heard,  with  no  great  delight. 
Persons  sharply  conversing  as  though  all  were  not  right. 
For  their  voices  together  seemed  to  boom  like  a  gun, — 
So  I  supposed  they  were  fresh,  and  they  thought  it  fine  fun 
To  try  to  annoy  one,  but  a  short  time  aftenvards  they  went 
Like  cart-horses  up  stairs,  just  as  if  they  had  meant 
This  for  the  wind-up,  for  in  a  very  little  time  they 
And  their  footsteps  and  voices  suddenly  vanished  away. 

When  you  are  locked  in  the  arms  of  that  endearing  repose 
Which  steals  o'er  the  senses  such  doings  as  those 
Are  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  all  wild  freaks  fade  away 
Till  memory  wakes  up  with  the  dawn  of  the  next  day ; 
Then  we  think  no  more  of  them,  as  the  spirits  are  again  light 
From  the  freshness  we  imbibed  during  our  rest  in  the  night, 
It  bring  us  back  renewed  vigour,  and  with  inward  content 
We  go  forth  on  whatever  mischief  our  desires  may  be  bent ; 
But  now  ril  go  off  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  shall  not  rise 
Until  the  sun  is  well  up  on  his  course  through  the  skies. 
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SUNDAY,  AUGUST  25. 

^cugbts  before  breakfast — Tbe  new  cburcb — Walk  towards 
Colwyn  and  back — Late  borne  for  dinner — Rest, 

Soon  as  the  day  to  my  awakening  eyes 
Disclosed  itself  I  thought  it  time  to  rise ; 
At  half  past  eight  I  took  my  lonely  way 
Down  stairs,  along  the  passage — for  to  stay 
In  the  house  long  I  was  so  disinclined 
Because  there  no  recreation  could  I  find, 
Even  in  sleep — ^but  that  is  not  my  forte, 
But  to  go  out  and  reflect  on  what  I  ought ; 
And  what  is  that  ?  a  person  perhaps  may  say — 
How  to  spend  worthily  this  devoted  day, 
An  institution,  part  of  the  Creator's  plan 
By  which  to  award  a  time  for  rest  to  man, 
That  after  all  the  work  he  has  gone  through — 
The  six  days'  toil,  what  he  has  next  to  do 
Is  so  to  conduct  himself  that  he  may  find 
Rest  for  the  body  and  ease  unto  the  mind. 
And  as  becomes  such  a  retiring  day 
May  worldliness  and  pride  be  cast  away; 
But  many  take  it  in  a  far  different  view; 
They  riot,  and  care  not  what  respect  is  due 
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To  the  general  feeling  that  they  mostly  find 
Among  the  better-conducted  of  mankind  ; 
They  do  not  regard  it,  for  it  has  been  their  plan 
To  consider  that  pleasure  is  only  rest  for  man ; 
And  nature  herself  a  sadness  seems  to  wear 
Though  all  her  charms  are  ever  just  as  fair. 

It  is  not  of  consequence  whether  within  a  wall 
Down  on  your  knees  you  do  or  do  not  fall, 
And  indulge  not  in  the  uttering  of  a  prayer 
Whilst  all  the  time  your  attention  is  not  there, 
But  fixed  on  something  else  you  long  to  see — 
Who  are  those  persons  in  the  next  pew  to  me  ? 
You  look  and  wonder  and  afterwards  look  again, 
And  until  alFs  finished  there's  no  one  to  explain, 
And  so  is  kept  up  the  old  established  way 
Of  going  to  quiz  with  the  pretence  to  pray. 

And  what  is  prayer  ?  it  is  the  heaving  sigh, 
The  anxious  look,  when  to  the  heavens  on  high 
We  cast  our  gaze,  and  in  sorrow  and  distress 
Crave  some  relief  in  our  great  heaviness. 
Or  raise  our  hearts  up  in  thankfulness  that  we 
Are  even  more  blessed  than  others  perhaps  may  be ; 
No  form  we  need,  nor  the  repeating  way 
In  which  built-up  religion  makes  us  pray, 
Established  on  doctrines  none  can  understand. 
And  out  of  false  assumptions  ably  planned ; 
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For  prayer  is  nature,  which  is  given  in  birth, 
And  is  not  linked  to  doctrines  upon  earth. 

And  what  is  grace  ?  it  is  what  we  obtain 
From  heaven  when  our  beseeching  seems  in  vain, 
When  gratefully  we  raise  our  eyes  above. 
And  feel  within  ourselves  something  to  love ; 
And  what  is  this  ?  it  is  that  when  we  try 
And  mean  to  prosper  there's  no  reason  why 
We  should  not  do  so ;  for  all  of  us  say, 
Whoever  helps  himself  most  surely  may 
And  will  have  helpers,  and  there's  many  show 
That  those  who  will  not  the  consequence  must  know. 

Study  the  book  of  nature,  there  youll  find 
All  that  is  needful  for  the  pure  in  mind. 
Who  are  not  bound  to  laws  that  only  can 
Show  forth  how  hopeless  is  the  cause  of  man, 
Who  makes  his  own  god,  and  believes  its  sway 
Is  that  all  creatures  ought  and  should  obey, 
Only  they  don't — then  he  feels  wondrous  kind 
In  allowing  them  just  what  they  are  inclined, 
Because  he  can't  help  it — which  serves  but  to  show 
That  sectarianism  is  a  plant  that  will  not  grow 
Without  division,  though  no  doubt  it  may 
Be  joined  unto  the  living  tree  some  day. 

The  more  we  learn  we  perceive  in  our  own  eyes 
Greater  ignorance  than  at  first  we  recognize ; 
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Our  powers  are  bounded,  and  we  can  but  see 
A  very  short  distance — all  else  mist  must  be. 

At  church  a  subject  for  scandal  and  discourse 
Is  often  found,  and  perhaps  without  remorse 
A  blameless  character  is  so  pulled  to  pieces 
That,  tired  out,  at  length  all  venom  ceases. 
And  then  the  sermon  they  should  be  listening  to 
Is  praised  because  there  is  nothing  else  to  do, 
Who  after  all  don't  know  so  much  about  it 
As  not  to  have  done  extremely  well  without  it, 
For  the  only  thing  that  fills  them  with  sensation 
Is  to  draw  upon  some  one  else's  admiration. 

And  as  soon  as  I  have  got  outside  the  door 
I  shall  till  night  be  seen  again  no  more. 
Though  I  perceived  that  the  refreshing  rain 
Had  not  yet  vanished  from  the  window-pane : 
The  air  was  pleasant,  the  mist  had  passed  away. 
The  sun  appeared ;  his  beams  did  gently  play 
Upon  the  mountain's  top — no  small  delight 
Did  we  all  feel  to  see  the  weather  bright. 

It  seemed  as  though  through  vapour  like  to  gau 
The  orb  of  day  shot  forth,  and  thus  did  cause 
But  a  slight  sunshine ;  then  I  to  breakfast  went. 
After  the  freshness  of  the  morn  had  lent 
Its  vivifying  influence ;  it's  perhaps  a  treat 
To  a  moderate  man  to  think  how  much  he'll  eat ; 
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When  he  comes  in  the  room  his  eyes  devour 
What  very  soon  will  his  inside  o'erpower, 
And  when  he  has  done  he's  disappointed  quite,  ^ 
To  think  he  has  got  so  little  appetite. 

It  was  half  past  nine  when  all  sat  down  to  table, 
And  after  eating  as  much  as  we  were  able 
Carl,  Cecil  and  Trot  were  preparations  making. 
And  in  their  dress  seemed  mightily  pains-taking. 
For  to  the  new  church  they  wished  much  to  go. 
To  hear  the  preacher  that  people  admired  so 
Deliver  his  sermon,  whose  words  with  quiet  ease 
Flowed  forth  and  did  his  lady-hearers  please  ; 
And  though  he  spoke  distinctly  and  with  force 
They  seemed  to  profit  but  little  by  his  discourse. 
Which  perhaps  don't  matter,  if  there  is  found  a  way 
To  attract  a  congregation,  so  that  they 
May  collect  something  towards  the  finishing  touch 
Of  a  church  people  seemed  to  like  so  much. 

What  is  religion  ?  it  is  no  more  than  this — 
To  do  what's  right  and  not  to  act  amiss  : 
The  eloquence  of  nature's  works  have  more 
Effect  upon  the  mind  than  the  crude  law 
Of  abstruse  doctrine  that's  built  up  by  rule, 
And  makes  its  votaries  each  a  living  tool : 
Through  nature's  teaching  and  untrammelled  laws 
You  praise  unconsciously  the  first  great  cause ; 
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You  look  around,  and  then  you  raise  your  eyes 
In  silent  ecstasy  towards  the  starry  skies. 

I  preferred  taking  a  walk,  and  as  I  like  the  fresh  air 
I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  going  into  a  place  where 
The  service  is  doubtful  and  the  sermon  too  often  may 
Have  the  effect  of  perhaps  driving  many  people  away. 

So  I  took  my  departure,  but  soon  found  that  the  rain 
Had  made  the  way  disagreeable,  but  still  walked  on  again 
To  the  end  of  the  street ;  and  the  road  that  I.  had  taken 
Towards  Conway  got  so  muddy  that  it  was  mostly  forsaken 
By  pedestrians,  for  of  all  that  I  had  noticed  about  there 
Were  two  or  three  only,  who  did  not  probably  much  care 
For  this  kind  of  travelling,  which  many  visitors  forsook 
In  favour  of  riding ;  every  now  and  then  I  had  to  look 
To  my  feet,  for  it  was  so  chalky  and  heavy  that  you 
Could  scarcely  get  along,  the  mud  stuck  fast  to  your  shoe. 

I  had  travelled  on  some  distance  when  a  road  to  the  right 
Was  more  promising — so  it  appeared  to  the  sight ; 
For  the  prospect  of  change,  though  the  sky's  leaden  hue 
Was  not  agreeable  to  think  of,  was  something,  it  is  true. 
To  give  tone  to  the  feelings,  and  the  near  approach  shewed 
That  there  was  an  indication  of  a  much  better  road  ; 
So  I  turned  to  the  right,  up  a  somewhat  steep  hill. 
Wide  enough  for  a  carriage  and  one  person,  but  still 
Though  the  view  was  more  pleasant  it  was  difficult  to  find 
Much  else  than  water  and  mud,  which  made  me  rather  inclined 
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'o  repent  of  the  change,  but  then  there  was  no  chalk, 
o  I  thought  it  perhaps  better  to  continue  my  walk ; 
found  it  somewhat  lonely ;  there  was  a  hedge  on  each  side, 
^ith  a  few  fields  beyond,  then  the  sea  far  and  wide, 
^nd  a  steamer  upon  it  and  some  small  vessels  under  sail 
ielped  to  make  picturesque  this  ascent  from  the  vale ; 
^n  the  other  the  hills  were  rising  up  moderately  high, 
^Vhose  sides  clothed  with  verdure  in  some  places  did  lie 
5o  extremely  abrupt  that  they  seemed  ready  to  fall 
For  they  frowned  in  a  way  that  was  not  pleasant  at  all ; 
Coming  unexpectedly  close  to  the  very  front  of  one  hill, 
somewhat  astonished,  I  stood  for  a  moment  quite  still, 
To  think  that  I  had  arrived  at  the  Little  Orms  Head 
'rom  a  part  where  few  persons  seem  ever  to  tread, 
Jut  I  soon  discovered  my  mistake,  for  the  further  I  got 
became  more  convinced  that  it  was  not  that  spot, 
:  lay  too  far  behind,  so  I  proceeded  still  on  my  way, 
p  a  rather  broad  path,  which  was  used  day  by  day 
ery  much  as  a  road,  where  on  each  side  you  might  see 
arm-labourers*  dwellings,  and  no  sane  person  could  be 
00  well  satisfied  to  live  in  so  extremely  secluded  a  spot, 
'hich  though  healthy  the  odour  was  certainly  not 
t  times  very  pleasant,  but  it  would  not  be  deemed  strange 
it  were  thought  to  be  good  sometimes  as  a  change, 
3r  the  cows  go  about  with  that  cool  kind  of  grace 
'hich  makes  any  one  believe  they  have  got  used  to  the  place. 
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And  the  pigs  seemed  to  pick  up  what  they  could  in  the  road, 
Which  they  may  have  found  out  to  be  a  more  healthy  abode 
Than  being  always  confined  in  a  sty ;  so  this  part  of  the  way 
Was  much  like  a  farm  yard,  in  which  the  cattle  can  stray 
About  just  where  they  please,  and  no  one  seems  to  care 
What  mischief  they  may  be  up  to  as  long  as  they  are  there. 

But,  pursuing  my  journey,  in  a  very  short  time 
I  came  upon  scenery  a  good  deal  more  sublime  ; 
It  was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  as  I  had  some  little  doubt 
Of  the  way  I  went  up  it  and  gazed  round  about  j 
There  was  the  sea-shore  and  the  wall  of  stones  alongside 
On  which  all  of  us  had  walked,  when  we  found  that  the  tide 
Was  much  too  far  advanced  to  stop  and  enjoy  the  pure  air 
On  the  beach— still  we  thought  it  was  beautiful  there  ; 
We  were  coming  from  Colwyn  to  which  we  never  went, 
For  an  unconscious  and  slight  deviation  disturbed  our  intent, 
As  we  did  not  get  so  far,  for  strangers  oftentimes  may 
Whilst  they  are  looking  about  them  easily  go  the  wrong  way. 

After  this  I  went  down  to  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 
When  a  footpath  appeared  which  I  followed  until 
I  came  to  a  gate,  and  then  after  I  had  walked  through 
A  wood  on  the  slope,  which  was  rather  dreary  to  view, 
The  weather  became  very  dull,  so  that  it  was  in  vain 
To  think  much  of  its  beauty  but  whether  it  would  rain : 
There  was  a  broad  path,  and  the  route  was  the  same 
Line  of  continuous  way  along  which  I  just  before  came, 
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About  a  minute  ago ;  it  was  rather  shady  and  dense 

On  the  ascending  side,  but  the  light  was  intense 

Where  the  other  sloped  down,  as  it  peered  through  the  trees 

And  with  it  let  in  a  slight  taste  of  the  breeze ; 

Though  rather  damp  and  close  it  was  a  pleasant  walk  through, 

And  bits  of  scenery  were  brought  now  and  then  to  the  view ; 

I  did  not  look  at  this  long,  for  it  seemed  very  clear 

That  a  shower  was  on  its  way  and  would  probably  stop  here, 

So  I  was  anything  but  slow  in  making  good  my  retreat, 

And  not  allowing  the  green  grass  to  grow  under  my  feet, 

For  a  mile  of  this  walking  would  soon  wet  one  through, 

And  the  rain  dripping  down  through  the  leaves,  it  is  true. 

Would  be  anything  but  refreshing,  but  assist  you  it  may 

To  be  confined  to  your  room  perhaps  for  mapy  a  day. 

I  found  the  way  rather  slimy,  as  there  had  been  enough  wet 
To  moisten  the  pathway,  but  when  somewhat  further  I  get 
I  enter  into  some  fields,  and  when  I  have  passed  through 
Another  much  smaller  wood  presents  itself  to  my  view. 
Through  which  I  proceeded,  and  soon  afterwards  found 
Myself  on  the  verge  of  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground 
Like  a  nursery  garden,  where  there  were  some  young  trees 
Bearing  fruit,  that  in  summer  people  can  sit  at  their  ease 
And  eat  and  enjoy  whilst  leisurely  sipping  their  wine 
Under  the  shade  of  a  verandah  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

The  way  was  now  by  a  hedge,  which  conveyed  me  all  round 
Till  I  had  got  nearly  opposite  to  the  place  where  I  found 
t 
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I  had  entered  the  copse  by  a  gate,  rather  more  than  a  mile, 
Then  I  went  on  again,  and  passed  through  a  low  stile 
That  led  up  a  short  lane,  when  I  came  all  at  once  to  a  gate, 
Which  took  me  at  length  into  the  Conway  road  straight : 
My  uncertainty  all  vanished,  I  might  now  find  my  way, 
And  being  rather  thirsty  I  pulled  out  some  money,  to  pay 
For  a  glass  of  good  ale,  which  would  be,  I  should  think, 
After  so  much  hard  walking  rather  refreshing  to  drink : 
The  so-called  Mostyn  Arms  lay  on  the  opposite  side 
Of  the  road ;  when  I  had  got  there  I  went  up  and  tried 
The  door,  but  it  was  fastened — very  few,  I  dare  say, 
Visitors  on  a  Sunday  pass  here  at  this  time  of  the  day, 
And  the  parson  of  the  little  church  close  by  may,  no  doubt, 
Think  it  not  proper  to  open  just  as  the  people  come  out, 
Or  perhaps  not  at  all,  for  the  owner  must  have  respect 
For  that  devotional  rest  to  which  all  men  should  be  elect : 
So  of  course  to  their  customs  I  was  obliged  to  give  in. 
Though  quenching  thirst  at  such  time  I  considered  no  sin. 
But  the  peculiarities  of  a  province  you  are  bound  to  obey 
To  a  certain  extent — whatever  some  people  may  say. 

Then  by  the  side  of  the  railings  I  thought  proper  to  wait 
A  short  time,  thinking  whether  I  should  enter  in  at  the  gate. 
But  I  came  to  the  conclusion  not  to  take  a  walk  round 
Because  it  was  so  wet,  and  the  puddles  that  lay  on  the  ground 
Were  rather  too  large  here  and  there  to  wade  through, 
And  the  earth  being  rather  moist  it  was  not  pleasant  to  do : 
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A  few  persons  came  out,  and  they  were  all  I  saw  there, 
Excepting  a  stout  man,  who  looked  at  me  with  a  stare 
And  then  locked  the  gate — but  the  public  house  by  the  way 
Still  remained  obstinately  shut,  so  it  was  of  no  use  to  stay : 
Then  I  searched  for  a  clue, — for  I  began  looking  around 
For  some  object  by  which  the  right  way  might  be  found 
To  Llandudno,  and  when  this  I  once  did  obtain 
I  soon  found  out  by  what  road  I  could  get  back  again ; 
The  bearing  was  north,  and  my  sighting  directed 
Straight  towards  the  Orms  Head,  as  I  truly  suspected. 

Then  on  I  quickly  went  through  the  mud  and  the  wet 
AVhich  in  a  level  road  you  seem  more  abundantly  to  get 
Than  on  one  that  is  hilly  where  the  water  does  not  lay 
But  runs  down,  or  else  the  wind  dries  up  the  way. 
Notwithstanding  that  a  very  plentiful  falling  of  rain 
Had  descended,  and  seemed  likely  to  do  so  again 
In  a  very  short  time ;  I  walked  for  four  hours  this  day. 
And  not  less  than  twelve  miles  in  and  out  of  my  way  : 
But  those  that  are  with  me,  whenever  they  travel. 
Would  rather  be  carried  over  any  amount  of  gravel 
In  preference  to  moving  their  feet ;  it  is  not  often  they  say 
But  perhaps  now  and  then.  We'll  have  such  a  nice  walk  to-day ! 
But  pleasant  as  it  is,  though  some  persons  may  laugh. 
It  seldom  exceeds  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
But  if  it  should  you  may  indulge  perhaps  a  notion 
That  it  cannot  be  all  due  to  the  power  of  locomotion. 
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When  I  got  back  again  it  was  about  half  past  two ; 
They  had  finished  their  dinners ;  it  was  something  quite  new 
To  dine  here  all  alone,  and  in  silence  reflect 
On  the  morning's  performance  by  the  bad  weather  checkt, 
For  the  sun  had  unluckily  discontinued  to  shine, 
So  I  hurried  along  for  fear  it  should  not  keep  fine. 

I  slept  for  a  short  time  after  dinner,  and  presently  had 
A  glass  of  port  wine,  which  seemed  to  me  not  at  all  bad ; 
Then  we  rested  awhile,  and  with  satisfaction  did  see 
The  table  being  spread  ready  for  us  to  have  tea ; 
And  when  we  had  finished  they  all  went  out  except  I, 
Who  stayed  in  for  some  time ;  so  then  saying  good-by  ! 
They  walked  towards  the  parade,  for  on  a  dark  quiet  night 
In  promenading  about  the  ladies  take  great  delight, 
And  they  look  all  around  them,  and  into  their  bright  eyes 
An  idea  like  the  lightning-flash  now  and  then  flies. 

Then  I  took  a  little  walk,  but  soon  afterwards  returned 
To  Sydenham  House,  close  by  which  I  discerned 
The  advancing  footsteps  of  Carl,  Cecil,  and  Trot, 
Who  went  in,  and  disencumbered  of  their  finery  got 
Themselves  ready  for  bed ;  then  I  walked  up  the  street. 
After  saying  good  night,  with  tender  pains  in  my  feet. 
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MONDAY,  AUGUST  26. 

Rained  till  nine — To  Conway  by  rail — Up  the  river  Conway  to 
Trefriew  and  back — Return  borne  by  train. 

Though  the  night  had  departed  the  daylight  had  broke 

fn  such  a  state  of  displeasure  that  it  seemed  more  than  a  joke 

Po  see  the  fresh  tears  falling  so  fast  from  the  eyes 

)f  the  mom  as  to  fill  all  human  hearts  with  surprise 

Vnd  some  apprehension  that  it  was  going  to  last, 

lo  that  it  might  perhaps  be  evening  before  it  were  past, 

•'or  the  heavens  looked  dark,  and  no  one  could  see  there 

iny  sign  that  the  weather  was  going  to  be  fair ; 

^here  seemed  to  be  no  breeze  stirring  in  the  regions  of  air, 

ind  a  general  calm  would  have  prevailed  every  where 

^ere  it  not  disturbed  by  the  rushing  noise  of  the  rain 

^hile  the  drops  spoilt  the  view  out  of  each  window-pane : 

ind  as  soon  as  I  was  awake  I  got  up  and  looked  out, 

t  was  just  upon  six,  and  the  wet  came  down  till  about 

[ine  o'clock,  when  the  sky  all  at  once  became  clear, 

.nd  you  could  plainly  see  the  hills  both  &r  and  near; 

*hen  to  breakfast  I  went,  and  along  with  it  we  had 

ome  cold  boiled  ham,  very  nice,  which  I  always  am  glad 

o  see  placed  on  the  table,  and  when  we  had  done 

le  rested  a  short  time,  till  near  twelve,  when  the  sun 
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Began  to  scatter  his  beams  as  if  there*d  be  a  fine  day, 
So  off  towards  the  station  we  all  at  once  took  our  way, 
For  we  intended  to  go  by  the  twelve  o'clock  train 
To  Conway,  and  we  fortunately  had  no  more  rain, 
Though  it  appeared  as  if  the  sun  had  something  to  do 
To  persuade  his  own  rays  to  try  and  find  their  way  through 
The  thick  mist  that  seemed  rising,  as  intending  to  dry 
The  wet  tip  a  bit  at  a  time  before  approaching  too  nigh, 
So  that  the  cause  of  a  storm  should  altogether  be  stopped 
And  our  acquaintance  just  now  with  objections  clear  dropped, 
That  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  not  being  quite  done 
By  the  cool  soaking  showers  or  any  other  such  fun. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Conway  we  went  at  once  to  inquire 
About  the  trip  to  Trefriew,  as  it  had  been  our  desire 
To  go  there  by  the  steamer,  which  was  built  rather  small, 
Up  the  river,  or  else  we  could  not  easily  get  there  at  all : 
So  we  walked  about  the  town  for  near  upon  half  an  hour, 
And  then  found  our  way  to  an  house  called  Plas  Mawr ; 
It  was  a  very  old  place,  built  of  timber,  and  the  date 
Was  fifteen  eighty-five,  which  by  marriage  became  the  estate 
Of  Lord  Mostyn,  who  it  is  said  keeps  it  in  thorough  repair 
And  has  placed  to  take  care  of  it  some  poor  people  there. 

Over  the  doorway  in  the  centre  the  queen's  arms  you  behold 
Elizabeth,  whom  I  think  to  be  in  her  nature  so  cold, 
But  at  times  when  caprice  over  her  temper  once  got, 
It  was  found  that  she  could  be  most  uncommonly  hjt ; 
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For  she  would  now  and  then  the  great  liberty  take 
Of  beheading  her  nobles  or  burning  them  at  the  stake  ; 
There  seemed  not  so  much  in  her,  for  all  her  glory  was  then 
Reflections  from  the  deeds  of  the  most  distinguished  of  men. 
Of  which  in  her  time  there  were  certainly  not  a  few 
To  whom  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  were  especially  due. 
So  that  the  fame  arising  from  them  was  nearly  all  thrown  away 
To  give  greatness  to  the  sovereign  who  ruled  in  that  day, 
For  she  and  her  father  might  have  been  next  to  nought 
If  the  devoted  spirits  of  their  times  had  not  for  them  fought; 
The  honours  she  was  pleased  to  bestow  now  and  then 
Were  not  always  suited  to  the  characters  of  the  great  men 
That  lived  in  her  day,  for  favouritism  was,  be  it  known, 
Very  much  like  a  bubble  that  some  schoolboy  has  blown, 
And  she,  being  a  queen,  greatness  made  her  so  haughty 
That  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  she  sometimes  was  naughty ; 
For  if  any  one  were  too  bold  their  fate  she'd  be  sealing 
By  administering  a  cure  beyond  the  power  of  healing. 
For  when  any  of  her  nobles  did  not  think  proper  to  obey. 
Like  her  sire  she  would  put  them  quietly  out  of  the  way : 
But  the  greatness  of  England  was  well  maintained  in  their  time. 
But  since  that  it  has  been  relapsing,  and  robbery  and  crime 
Have  been  so  leniently  dealt  with  as  since  then  to  be  made 
By  some  persons  to  answer  very  nearly  as  well  as  a  trade  : 
Queens  now  have  much  to  do,  but  it  seems  only  for  show, 
To  be  worshipped  by  the  high  and  stared  at  by  the  low, 
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But  their  popularity  is  a  plaything  that  is  usually  made 
So  much  of  because  it  is  generally  an  incitement  to  trade. 

We  entered  through  a  door  into  a  kind  of  court  yard. 
Then  crossed  and  went  up  some  steps — to  the  feet  very  hard, 
And  seemingly  more  so,  as  we  had  been  some  time  out, 
And  they  had  got  gradually  tender  with  walking  about ; 
Then  through  an  inmate's  permission  we  entered,  and  found 
The  rooms  exceedingly  large  and  all  panelled  around, 
They  had  been  varnished  as  well,  which  age  had  toned  down 
Probably  from  a  very  light  to  a  much  darker  brown ; 
The  fire-places  were  spacious,  and  above  them  in  the  wall 
And  on  the  ceilings  were  many  good  ornaments,  all 
So  peculiarly  fantastic,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  trace 
Parts  that  the  chisel  of  time  had  contrived  to  deface. 

The  windows  were  square,  with  small  diamond  panes. 
Very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  it  appears  that  the  banes 
Of  so  many  years  had  not  so  much  worn  them  down, 
Which  leads  one  to  think  that  their  ancient  renown 
Must  be  of  more  modem  touch,  and  that  these  have  replaced 
Others  which  long  before  had  such  lofty  rooms  graced. 

The  place  was  rather  odd,  and  the  old  woman,  too. 
Who  asked  us  to  see  them  and  conducted  us  through, 
And  one  of  the  rooms  which  was  perfectly  square 
Was  the  general  apartment  of  the  peasant  family  there ; 
It  was  very  airy  and  large,  and  a  place  where,  no  doubt, 
It  was  good  for  their  children  to  be  playing  about. 
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And  not  be  mixed  up  with  those  urchins  who  won't  know 
That  the  end  of  their  mischief  may  be  the  beginning  of  woe. 

Then  we  departed  from  this  room,  and  were  afterwards  told 
That  there  was  a  small  one  above,  curious  enough  to  behold, 
Only  a  somewhat  hazardous  way  there  was  to  get  to  it, 
But  it  seems  that  in  this  light  the  ladies  cared  not  to  view  it, 
And  as  to  the  inconvenience,  whether  it  was  so  or  not, 
It  did  not  seem  to  deter  them — to  the  top  they  soon  got ; 
So  the  pangs  of  curiosity  often  sets  some  natures  on  fire, 
And  the  sense  of  danger  is  drowned  in  the  darling  desire — 
The  wish  not  to  be  backward  in  exploring  each  spot, 
Whether  they  manage  to  make  anything  out  of  it  or  not. 

There  were  ladder-like  steps,  broad  and  steep,  and  not  made 
For  the  fair  ones  to*  ascend,  but  rather,  I  am  afraid. 
As  a  way  to  a  private  retreat  where  a  few  in  secret  may 
Retire  and  discuss  the  means  that  might  be  needful  each  day 
For  the  general  protection  ;  but  as  these  stairs  appeared  now 
Their  security  was  uncertain,  but  we  managed  somehow 
To  ward  off  all  fears — though  in  an  ordinary  way 
They  might  perhaps  hold  out  yet  for  many  a  day. 
But  it  must  be  mere  curiosity  that  would  lead  ladies  up  there 
To  go  through  what  at  other  times  they  say  they  can't  bear. 

And  when,  step  by  step,  we  had  ascended  above. 
We  entered  this  room,  for  many  are  there  that  love 
To  discover  out-of-the-way  things,  and,  as  in  it  we  stood, 
Saw  that  the  sides  were  octagonal  and  all  made  of  wood, 
u 
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Which  had  a  modern  appearance  ;  it  had  been,  as  I  suspected, 
However  ancient  it  once  was,  not  long  ago  erected, 
And  the  quaint-looking  windows  that  we  observed  there 
Being  curious,  it  seemed  as  if  no  small  amount  of  care 
Had  been  taken  to  preserve  them ;  it  was  much  like  a  cage- 
Used  perhaps  for  concealment  in  some  by-gone  age. 

This  very  old  building  is  always  kept  quite  secure. 
And  those  that  dwell  in  it,  who  are  said  to  be  poor. 
Do  so  on  the  condition  that  they  take  reasonable  care 
Of  the  place,  and  keep  the  rooms  all  in  good  order  there. 

Then  we  came  down,  bade  the  old  woman  good  day. 
Dropped  a  coin  into  her  hand,  and  departed  on  our  way, 
And  as  we  walked  slowly  on  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
If  round  that  room  up  aloft  you  swung  a  moderately  big  cat, 
You  could'nt  have  got  a  much  better  idea  of  its  size, 
And  a  measure  for  truth  you'd  have  no  need  to  despise. 

We  came  out  through  the  gateway,  and  went  up  the  street 
To  look  for  a  house  where  we  could  find  something  to  eat; 
They  were  so  exceedingly  scarce  that  we  had  to  be  content 
To  go  to  the  same  one  to  which  we  the  time  before  went 
On  our  way  to  Penmaenmawr ;  for,  after  failing  to  find 
A  better  place  in  the  town  we  must  needs  be  consigned 
To  this  gloomy  old  dwelling,  so  we  proceeded  there  again, 
Expecting  the  same  kind  of  meal  we  had  to  put  up  with  then, 
And  we  were  not  disappointed ;  there  was  bread  and  cheese 
And  a  leg  of  mutton  bone  which  might  certainly  please 


A  poor  hungry  dog,  but  for  us  it  was  not  so  easy  to  fare 
To  our  liking  on  the  scrapings  that  fate  had  left  there. 

We  went  in,  had  our  lunch,  and  the  man  had  his  pay, 
Then  down  to  the  river  where  the  small  steamer  lay 
We  walked,  for  we  wanted  much  to  perform  the  trip  by  it. 
And  there  were  others  as  well  who  intended  also  to  try  it, 
But  we  have  to  be  there  so  that  the  captain  may  see 
A'l  on  board  by  the  time  that  the  clock  has  struck  three; 
About  one  hundred  she  could  take,  but  the  crew  did  contrive. 
Though  the  weather  was  dull,  to  make  up  sixty-five. 

From  the  bank  in  a  minute  or  two  the  vessel  was  set  free. 
And  went  along  as  pleasantly  as  any  one  could  wish  to  see ; 
The  stream  was  rather  wide  now,  but  we  hardly  could  tell 
Whether  when  it  contracted  we  should  get  on  as  well, 
Its  surface  was  smooth  and  like  a  mirror  did  shine. 
And  the  vivid  reflections  were  now  and  then  very  fine. 
The  landscape  was  lovely,  and  the  shades  of  various  green 
From  trees  of  different  kinds  were  sometimes  clearly  seen ; 
It  was  exceedingly  pleasant ;  there  was  nothing  at  all 
As  yet  to  impede  us,  and,  though  the  steamer  was  small. 
It  cut  through  the  water  with  speed,  while  the  crew 
Seemed  just  at  this  time  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do ; 
They  looked  much  like  fishermen  and  appeared  rather  rough, 
The  captain  and  three  men — whom  I  thought  were  enough 
To  manage  such  a  miniature  craft ;  and  when  any  doubt 
Of  safety  occurred  some  asked  whether  they  could  not  get  out. 
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In  case  they  should  be  drowned — "  You  need  not  alarm 
Yourselves"  said  the  captain,  "you'll  come  to  no  harm." 

Cecil  liked  it  very  much,  and  seemed  rather  to  agree 
That  the  fresh  water  is  a  great  deal  smoother  than  the  sea, 
And  if  nice  rivers  like  this  or  larger  ones  could  be  found 
She  sh'ould  not  think  of  sailing  so  much  on  dry  ground. 
Where  you  cannot  enjoy  yourself  or  get  a  good  blow 
But  people  must  stand  still  and  stare  at  you  so, 
As  though  in  their  lives  they'd  never  seen  a  she  male 
Being  blown  joyously  along  like  a  ship  in  full  sail ; 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  while  onward  you're  going 
That  the  wind  may  reveal  what  requires  no  showing, 
Though  some  ladies  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  finding 
Out  things  about  which  they  seem  to  want  no  reminding: 
She  says  that  a  steamer  looks  very  well  on  the  ocean, 
Though  somehow  or  other  she  does  not  like  the  motion. 
The  sensation's  unpleasant,  besides  it's  no  treat 
To  find  your  head  taking  the  place  of  your  feet, 
And  then  there's  the  danger,  the  which,  it  is  found. 
People  think  little  of  till  they  are  very  near  drowned. 

The  scenery  was  exceedingly  fine  and  very  various  too. 
Now  hills  and  then  woods  could  be  seen  in  the  view ; 
And  the  stream  by  degrees  began  to  wind  in  and  out, 
So  that  we  sometimes  were  puzzled  whilst  looking  about ; 
For  our  course  was  now  zigzag,  and  from  this  you  may  know 
How  the  appearance  of  the  landscape  bewildered  us  so. 
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J  views  were  much  like,  now  and  then  I  must  say, 
ley  were  doing  business  for  both  sides  of  the  way, 
lich  one  was  which  you  could  hardly  discern, 
were  generally  puzzled  by  each  sudden  turn, 
en  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  way  would  appear 
7  that  as  you  would  then  think  has  no  business  here ; 
must  watch  your  course  closely  if  you're  not  taken  in, 
iometimes  was  round  this  small  craft  would  begin 
n  to  be  going,  then  the  thoughts  all  went  wrong 
looked  on  both  sides  while  you  were  going  along, 
river  was  so  winding  that  as  the  vessel  went  on 
)uld  wonder  that  she  did  not  sometimes  run  upon 
ore,  but  the  steamer  though  it  was  Jather  small, 
th  comparative  ease  manage  to  rise  above  all. 
stream  in  some  parts  is  shallow,  and  then,  you  know, 
ddles  will  grate  on  the  bottom,  and  when  this  is  so, 
e  ladies  discover  it  they  are  full  of  bodily  fear, 
their  great  agitation  will  begin  to  cry  out — oh  dear  ! 
ly  endeavour  to  quiet  them,  but  whether  you  can 
int  that's  chiefly  left  open  to  the  discovery  of  man, 
e  reason  why  they  all  at  once  turn  out  so  queer 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  one  single  idea, 
is  that  in  each  of  them  the  natural  desire  is  to  save 
*  from  the  drowning  effects  of  the  billowy  wave, 
1  from  the  result  of  being  landed  in  fresh  water 
lud  bank — a  proceeding  which  no  one  had  taught  her 
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To  expect,  though  she  might  have  had  some  premonition 
Of  being  called  upon  to  act  under  such  a  soaking  condition. 

To  keep  out  of  danger  the  vessel  had  to  be  steered 
From  one  side  to  the  other,  for  obstructions  could'nt  be  cleared 
By  merely  following  the  centre,  because  had  we  been  imbrued 
In  the  stream  a  nice  scene  of  confusion  must  have  ensued. 

The  anxiety  prevailing  when  there  happened  to  be  a  display 
Of  danger  apparent  amused  me  several  times  on  the  way : 
We  got  once  on  the  ground  where  the  river  divides. 
And  some  apprehensive  remarks  were  heard  from  both  sides, 
Assumptions  like  these — Dear  me,  what  shall  we  do 
If  we  cannot  get  off?  we  shall  be  drowned,  it  is  true  ; 
Then  they'd  land  on  the  bank,  and  are  told  to  beware 
Of  the  mud,  which  is  too  deep  to  find  footing  there ; 
So  then,  taking  long  poles,  two  sturdy  men  out  of  the  crew 
Began  vigorously  trying  all  that  they  could  possibly  do 
To  get  off  the  vessel,  which  did  not  take  them  very  long, 
And  the  passengers'  spirits  revived  when  nothing  was  wrong 
Or  likely  to  be  so,  for  it  would  be  rather  tedious  to  wait 
Till  the  tide  could  this  little  steamboat  again  reinstate 
On  the  top  of  the  water,  for  if  things  did  not  go  right 
It  would  hardly  be  pleasant  to  stick  fast  here  all  night ; 
And  now  every  one  being  satisfied  and  in  a  state  of  content 
Looked  forward  with  hope  as  still  onward  they  went. 
And  though  of  nervous  weakness  there  had  been  some  display 
But  the  danger  being  over  that  had  soon  vanished  away ; 
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Realities  are  rather  queer  when  they  take  one  by  surprise, 
For  against  their  working  out  it  seems  not  a  remedy  lies. 

The  tide  was  just  up,  and  it  was  so  managed  that  we 
Might  return  with  the  stream,  and  then  there  would  be 
Very  little  chance  of  any  obstruction  to  detain  us  at  all, 
So  that  the  crew  upon  board  had  made  it  pleasant  for  all. 

Then  we  soon  landed  at  Trefriew — as  far  as  we  could  go — 
For  the  river  up  higher  is  much  too  shallow,  and  so 
The  boat  can  no  further  proceed,  and  when  we  had  got  there 
We  found  that  there  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes  to  spare, 
Which  was  spent  in  discovering  a  place  where  we  might 
Get  something  by  way  of  refreshment  to  set  us  all  right. 
For  the  damp  from  the  river  as  it  rises  up  in  the  air 
May  be  somewhat  injurious  from  the  chill  it  leaves  there ; 
But  we  had  to  be  quick,  for  we  might  think  it  unkind 
If  the  captain  should  unfortunately  have  left  us  behind. 

So  we  soon  found  out  the  inn ;  they  were  all  hurrying  away. 
But  we  had  what  we  wanted  so  did  just  long  enough  stay 
To  finish  it,  and  the  rest  crowding  round  were  inclined 
To  quarrel  with  each  other  and  be  selfish,  and  most  unkind 
Any  one  was  thought  who  did  not  readily  get  out  of  the  way, 
If  another  honestly  wished  what  was  due  from  him  to  pay. 

Some  thought  there  was  time  to  go  and  look  at  the  fall, 
About  two  miles  there  and  back,  with  ten  minutes  in  all 
To  do  it  in,  but  on  reflection  they  considered  it  a  feat 
No  one  could  well  accomplish,  and  take  also  their  seat 
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For  the  trip  back  again ;  they  might  feel  somewhat  queer 
If  they  saw  on  returning  the  boat  by  degrees  disappear. 

You  get  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Llanrwst  from  this  place, 
Where  hardly  a  house  its  wildness  ever  seemed  to  efface, 
And  after  landing  the  scantiness  will  appear  only  to  show 
That  there  is  little  to  eat  where  there's  nothing  to  grow, 
And  as  there  is  nobody  to  buy  and  just  as  many  to  sell, 
Any  one  while  striving  to  live  may  starve  here  very  well. 

To  get  to  the  inn  we  had  to  walk  on  and  turn  up  a  hill, 
Or  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  which  was  a  shorter  way  still. 
For  the  side  of  the  road  rises  and  is  embedded  in  the  green 
Of  one  dense  mass  of  trees,  all  that  could  well  be  seen 
In  the  few  minutes  we  had  there ;  but  on  the  opposite  side 
The  land  had  a  marshy  appearance,  and  the  view  that  I  tried 
To  get  of  the  country  was  a  foreground  smothered  in  trees, 
But  it  is  not  often  I  care  for  such  landscapes  as  these ; 
And  the  only  thing  that  I  saw  there  most  fit  to  be  seen 
Was  the  grass,  and  that  was  of  a  most  luxurious  green. 

We  returned  to  the  boat,  and  had  hardly  a  minute 
To  get  to  the  landing,  but  we  were  no  sooner  in  it 
Than  the  captain  gave  notice  that  he  only  could  stay 
Foj  two  minutes  longer ;  then  in  a  most  precipitate  way 
People  kept  coming  on  board,  and  when  the  rope  was  set  free 
Over  the  smooth  silvery  surface  in  fine  style  went  we. 

But  two  ladies  were  missing ;  being  spied  out  on  the  shore 
The  vessel  was  run  in,  though  it  was  thought  rather  a  bore, 
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And  they  succeeded  in  getting  them  on  to  the  boat, ' 
So  that  in  a  minute  or  two  we  were  again  set  afloat, 
The  tide  had  just  turned  and  we  now  rode  on  its  top 
Down  the  stream — it  was  so  pleasant — we  had*nt  to  stop, 
And  no  hindrance  detained  us,  but  there  was  now  and  then 
A  slight  scraping  noise  which,  we  remembered  again, 
Showed  how  shallow  the  stream  was,  but  so  high  was  the  tide 
That  it  caused  no  alarm  to  the  people  that  were  inside. 

We  at  length  came  to  Conway,  and  then  we  turned  round 
To  pass  under  the  bridge,  where  our  landing  we  found 
Was  on  the  opposite  side  and  at  the  very  same  spot 
We  had  all  of  us  started  from,  and  when  on  land  we  had  got 
We  walked  slowly  along  and  close  by  the  very  huge  wall 
Of  the  castle,  about  which  there  so  thickly  doth  fall 
The  tenacious  ivy,  that  every  where  clustering  around 
In  profusion,  appears  as  though  laid  on  the  ground. 

And  then  we  went  rapidly  on  to  look  after  the  train, 
Being  desirous  to  get  back  to  Llandudno  again, 
And  when  we  had  got  into  the  carriage,  as  we  felt  very  tired, 
We  enjoyed  greatly  the  rest  that  we  had  so  much  desired, 
And  almost  overcome  with  sleep  as  we  rode  on  our  way 
We  took  little  notice  of  anything  nor  a  word  did  we  say ; 
But  when  we  got  home  we  were  most  delighted  to  see 
Spread  out  on  the  table  before  us  a  nice  dinner  and  tea. 
For  while  on  the  water  the  keen  air  had  affected  us  so 
That  how  much  we  should  eat  it  was  impossible  to  know. 
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But  it  would  not  take  long,  for  appetite  never  will  stay, 
But  under  the  process  of  eating  must  soon  vanish  away. 

I  then  quietly  reflected  on  the  old  house  at  Plas  Mawr, 
And  it  brought  to  my  mind  the  vast  difference  in  power 
Between  kings  and  queens  now  and  those  that  ruled  when 
They  could  make  the  whole  nation  perhaps  tremble  again, 
When  obedience,  learning  and  valour  in  those  days  of  renown 
Were  the  education  of  youth  who  were  near  to  the  crown ; 
But  the  parents  of  nobles  now  seem  loose  in  their  way. 
And  let  their  sons  strut  about  and  their  vanity  display, 
Who,  after  they  have  been  brought  up  at  a  monstrous  expense, 
May  begin  perhaps  to  exhibit  something  savouring  of  sense, 
For  having  sown  their  wild  oats  they  proclaim  themselves  ready 
To  be  settling  down  and  becoming  all  at  once  steady. 

We  finished  our  meal,  but  my  fancy  was  rather  bright 
With  the  objects  reflected  I  had  brought  home  this  night, 
Their  clear  representation  was  so  impressed  on  my  brain 
That  the  stream's  silvery  surface  I  could  see  very  plain ; 
And  then  after  all  this  a  game  of  whist  we  enjoyed. 
And  in  smoke,  grog  and  talk  another  hour  being  employed, 
We  got  ready  for  bed ;  and  so,  being  tired  out  quite, 
I  contrived  to  walk  up  the  street  after  saying  good-night. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  27. 

To  Carnarvon  by  train  and  then  coach  round  Snowdon  and  back  — 
Beddgelert — Uanberis  Pass — Alighting  and  tea — Return  home. 

I  GOT  up  about  six,  and  in  a  bright  vesture  of  gold 

The  earth  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  was  enrolled, 

For  it  shone  in  an  air  of  so  clear  and  celestial  a  blue 

As  to  make  nature  around  quite  distinct  to  the  view, 

And  up  to  Sydenham  House  at  about  half  past  six 

I  went  to  have  breakfast — the  hour  we  did  fix 

For  our  refreshment  this  morning,  for  we  had  settled  to  go 

Through  Llanberis,  round  Snowdon  by  the  lakes  just  below  ; 

So,  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  first  get  by  the  train 

To  Carnarvon,  and  then  by  the  coach  on  again 

To  Beddgelert  and  back,  only  not  the  same  way, 

But  by  different  roads,  which  will  take  nearly  all  day. 

So  about  a  quarter  past  seven  we  went  to  the  station. 
Where  there  was  plenty  of  bustle  and  great  preparation. 
And  at  length  got  into  a  carriage ;  it  was  just  upon  eight 
When  we  started,  and  we  feared  we  might  arrive  there  too  late 
For  the  coach,  which  may  wait  at  Carnarvon  till  the  train 
Has  come  in  from  Llandudno,  where  it  is  you  obtain 
Your  ticket  for  the  journey  by  both  that  and  the  rail. 
Which,  when  you  are  at  the  station,  the  driver  will  not  fail 
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To  demand  before  starting,  and  to  make  room  they  will  get 
A  carriage  in  addition— perhaps  a  small  waggonette. 

The  proprietor  of  this  coach  is  owner  of  the  Royal  Hotel 
At  Carnarvon,  and  he  arranges  with  the  railway  to  sell 
Tickets  for  this  journey  and  back ;  from  the  top  you  can  view 
The  picturesque  grandeur  of  Snowdon  as  you're  passing  through 
The  country  around  and  below,  where  silvery  lakes  you  behold 
And  the  mountains  above  them  their  huge  forms  do  unfold. 

Though  this  still  life  is  so  soothing  something  in  it  you  see 
More  congenial  to  our  nature  than  a  great  deal  which  we 
Have  generally  to  pass  through,  and  circumstances  only  allow 
This  to  continue  as  a  luxury  which  many  must  enjoy  anyhow, 
But  which  you  may  probably  think  must  amount  after  all 
To  something  that  will  prove  no  enjoyment  at  all ; 
The  great  end  of  this  appears  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  form 
Of  answer  our  feelings  can  give  when  the  language  is  warm 
That  the  fulsome  heart  utters,  then  it  is  with  delight 
We  can  rejoice  in  seeing  all  things  look  lively  and  bright, 
But  to  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  the  sun  seems  but  to  shine 
For  the  recreation  of  mankind  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

But  there  are  some  beauties  here  who  might  consider  it  rude 
If,  without  thinking  of  them,  such  an  idea  should  intrude 
Upon  our  visions  of  nature,  for  they  know  very  well 
We  must  meet  with  a  few,  though  where  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
For  they  appear  to  be  scarce,  but  are  not  so,  I  believe, 
Because  they  are  bashful,  for  if  there's  anything  to  receive 
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They  will  suddenly  turn  up,  for  they  have  a  peculiar  way 
Of  always  being  there  to  take  the  due  another  has  to  pay. 

At  Carnarvon  we  arrived ;  then  we  hurried  to  find 
The  coach,  which  was  just  outside  the  station  behind  ; 
At  half  past  nine  we  got  mounted,  and  were  ready  to  start 
After  some  little  contention  on  the  passengers'  part, 
Who  when  they  engage  seats  should  take  care  of  the  same, 
By  possession,  for  the  coachman  will  not  bear  the  blame. 

The  weather  was  hit ;  but  sometimes  the  bright  sun 
Seemed  inclined  to  play  tricks  soon  after  we  had  begun 
Our  journey — for  his  beams  at  times  would  pour  down 
With  such  force  that  our  skins  felt  as  though  they'd  turn  brown, 
But  if  this  really  had  happened  it  is  probable  that  the  hue 
Of  our  faces  would  have  toned  down  to  some  sort  of  a  blue-; 
At  other  times  he'd  stalk  slyly  behind  a  black  cloud, 
And  the  chill  was  so  sudden  that  each  one  avowed 
He  was  very  near  frozen ;  but  I  observed  that  it  was  not 
At  all  healthy  for  passengers  to  be  always  too  hot. 
Upon  which  observation  I  was  very  unamiably  told 
That  they  did  not  much  care  about  feeling  so  cold  ; 
But  he  now  seemed  so  capricious  and  then  as  contrary  too. 
That  sometimes  we  could  hardly  tell  what  we  should  do. 

We  drove  leisurely  to  the  door  of  the  Royal  Hotel 
From  the  station,  when  a  gentleman  drest  very  well 
Was  helped  up  in  the  front — and  I  was  somewhat  taken  in 
When  the  reins  he  assumed,  and  the  start  did  begin ; 
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For  the  driver  almost  previously  had  been  round  to  collect 
The  passengers'  tickets,  and  it  made  me  greatly  suspect 
That  he  was  coachman  to-day,  but,  however  strange, 
Not  a  person  appeared  at  all  displeased  with  the  change. 

The  country  was  fine ;  and  as  we  passed  through 
The  streets  of  Carnarvon  some  small  bits,  to  the  view, 
Of  the  scenery  we  could  sometimes  detect  from  between 
The  houses  there,  which  slightly  enlivened  the  scene. 

On  the  road  towards  the  south  and  just  out  of  the  town 
The  parish  church  of  Llanbeblig,  one  of  ancient  renown. 
We  passed  on  the  left ;  and  if,  as  on  your  journey  you  go, 
You  should  look  round,  the  Rivals,  which  all  no  doubt  know 
After  having  once  seen  them,  appear  now  to  your  sight 
Like  three  sharp  pointed  mountains,  and  they  seem  to  delight 
In  each  others'  company,  for  as  closely  as  any  three  can 
They  stick  together,  since  nature  has  not  yet  began 
To  effect  any  great  change  they  are  all  so  combined 
In  an  union  time  may  separate  but  never  mankind. 

The  road  was  rather  rough ;  near  the  foot  of  a  hill 
Further  on,  is  an  old  house,  which  once  was  Nant  Mill, 
Near  the  side  of  a  stream,  where  it  used,  years  ago. 
To  be  worked  by  the  waters  that  close  to  it  did  flow  ; 
By  its  side  was  a  cottage,  in  the  same  ruinous  state 
As  the  mill,  and  it  seems  they  were  abandoned  by  fate 
About  the  same  time,  from  which  you  may  suppose 
That  one  belonged  to  the  other,  but  nobody  knows  ; 
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They  have  been  deserted  so  long  that  people  have  forgot 
Whatever  might  have  been  connected  with  this  lovely  spot 
In  its  bygone  days,  where  the  limpid  stream  was  found 
To  proclaim  its  then  office  by  the  splashing  force  of  its  sound, 
And  in  its  flourishing  state  it  provided  sustenance  no  doubt 
For  the  support  of  the  inhabitants, that  lived  just  without. 

The  river  divides  further  up,  and  in  two  streams  doth  flow, 
Reflected  strongly  by  the  sunlight  as  onwards  both  of  them  go 
With  a  rush  through  the  bridge,  and  on  each  side  of  the  view 
The  mountains  seem  to  rise  up  from  a  sea  of  dark  blue 
And  boldly  stand  out,  but  when  the  sun  is  setting  at  eve 
His  rays  appear  o'er  the  landscape  their  rich  colours  to  leave, 
And  then  to  bathe  it  in  a  vast  deluge  of  deep  crimson  light, 
Until  the  commencement  of  darkness  puts  an  end  to  the  sight, 
When  he  will  in  full  splendour  sink  gradually  down  to  his  rest. 
And  we  don't  see  him  again  till  he  rises  up  out  of  his  nest 
The  next  day,  having  first  for  it  a  delicious  covering  made 
Out  of  some  airy  material  of  a  beautiful  roseate  shade  : 
If  you  should  dream  of  all  this  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Your  spirits  after  awaking  perhaps  may  not  feel  very  bright. 
For  the  panorama  is  gone,  and  all  seems  so  dull  without. 
As  though  there  were  nothing  now  that  you  at  all  cared  about. 

We  passed  by  a  pleasant  lake  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
And  abounding  in  trout — the  desire  to  fish  there  was  strong. 
Especially  as  a  few  yards  beyond  a  cosy  inn  on  the  left  side 
Of  the  road  soon  appeared,  where  you'll  at  times  find  a  guide 
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To  the  very  top  of  Snowdon,  but  the  path  taken  from  here 
Up  the  sides  of  the  mountain  is  both  dangerous  and  drear, 
And  of  all  the  ascents  it  has  the  misfortune  they  say 
Of  being  considered  the  most  perplexing  and  difficult  way. 

As  we  kept  still  riding  on  the  cushion  under  me  slid  so  about 
That  I  seemed  sometimes  as  though  I  should  have  slipped  out, 
And  sloping  somewhat  forwards  it  was  not  quite  so  nice 
When  the  coach  gave  a  jerk,  which  it  did  once  or  twice, 
But  after  having  once  been  a  little  practised  in  this  way 
I  became  used  to  the  motion,  which  I  hardly  could  stay 
In  the  outset,  but  now  discovering  some  support  for  my  feet 
I  got  on  pretty  well  and  became  more  used  to  my  seat. 

Then  we  came  to  a  tarn  or  small  lake,  which  lies 
At  the  extreme  base  of  a  mountain,  and  still  further  our  eyes 
Did  light  on  another,  nearly  round,  where  a  deep  gloom 
Hung  over  it,  surrounded  by  steep  rocks,  which  loom 
Obscurely  on  the  sight,  and  the  forms  that  they  take 
Are  so  out  of  the  way  that  not  a  person  can  make 
Any  thing  at  all  of  them  :  then  up  a  hill  to  Pitt's  head 
We  were  carefully  driven,  and  a  path  close  by  would  have  led 
To  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  but  it  was  said  that  the  route 
Was  so  very  dangerous  that  it  would  few  people  suit 

We  then  went  down  hill,  and  after  that  we  did  take 
Our  way  along  a  valley  where  the  Colwyn  doth  make 
Its  way  through,  and  pursuing  this  picturesque  road 
Our  coach  got  to  Beddgelert  about  twelve  with  its  load ; 
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We  got  down,  and  were  allowed  but  one  hour  to  remain, 
Not  enough  to  look  at  the  place  and  then  go  back  again. 

We  stopped  at  no  inn,  but  took  a  walk  up  the  road 
Towards  a  bridge,  beneath  which  a  fine  river  there  flowed 
Called  the  Glaslyn,  and  as  we  leisurely  went  on  our  way 
We  brought  out  our  food,  for  we  had  not  time  to  stay 
To  have  anything  on  returning,  and  it  was  our  ruling  idea 
To  see  as  much  as  we  could  of  the  picturesque  about  here ; 
So  while  eating  our  sandwiches  we  occasionally  made 
Remarks  which  perhaps  otherwise  inside  us  might  have  laid 
Until  they  had  got  stale,  so  that  it  was  not  an  unwise  thought 
To  speak  them  out  at  once  lest  they  become  good  for  nought. 

We  got  near  to  the  bridge,  the  name  of  which  doth  convey 
The  idea  that  two  rivers  are  flowing  together  on  their  way 
As  they  rapidly  pass  through ;  but  what  surprises  us  more 
Is  the  sudden  sound  of  a  voice,  and,  being  a  short  way  before, 
We  stand  still  and  stop,  then  on  approaching  more  near 
A  caution  from  some  one  close  by  us  we  presently  hear  : 
There  was  an  elderly  gentleman  by  the  side  of  the  wall 
Over  which  we  were  looking,  and  whilst  taking  in  all 
That  was  possible  at  a  view  he  said  "  You'd  better  turn  round 
And  go  back  again,  for  you  know  not  how  much  ground 
You  have  walked  over,  or  you  will  perhaps  find  out  too  late 
That  the  coach  has  departed — then  you  are  left  to  your  fate; 
But  with  some  that  don't  matter,  only  others  might  feel  strange 
If  they  had  not  brought  with  them  some  money  to  change. 
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And  the  people  are  not  partial  to  any  one  coming  this  way, 
Who  honour  them  with  their  custom  but  not  with  their  pay;" 
So  that  we  had  not  leisure  to  enjoy  very  much  this  spot, 
Pont  Aberglaslyn,  or  obtain  a  view  of  anything  or  of  what 
There  might  be  beyond,  and  after  that  we  walked  on 
Rather  baulked  in  the  purpose  we  had  all  come  upon. 

We  might  have  gone  on  the  bridge  and  seen  without  fail 
The  entrance  to  the  pass — but  Carl  wanted  some  ale, 
For  the  invigorating  sea-air  was  so  sharp  that  his  lining  inside 
Had  become  through  long  travelling  rather  too  much  dried, 
So,  speaking  more  for  himself,  said  we  ought  not  to  go 
Without  something  to  drink — so  considerate,  you  know  1 
So  it  was  obtained  and  we  drank  it,  then  walked  slowly  about, 
When  two  or  three  Welsh  women  appeared  on  the  look-out 
For  any  stray  opportunity  that  should  turn  up  to  sell 
Their  wares ;  and  Cecil  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  as  well 
After  turning  them  over  to  purchase  something  and  not 
Tease  the  woman  by  constantly  asking  what  else  she  has  got ; 
There  were  only  blankets  and  flannel,  the  which  on  inspection 
Seemed  of  such  good  material  as  to  create  some  predilection 
In  the  matter  of  buying,  and  would  be,  ladies  might  think, 
A  good  opportunity  for  allowing  the  money  to  chink ; 
The  excuse  may  be  economy — but  any  one  fairly  can  say 
If  the  article's  not  wanted  the  coin  is  then  thrown  away. 
And  in  considering  the  future  it  niay  seem  hardly  fair 
That  a  person  should  starve  with  the  intention  to  pi^pare 
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For  what  may  not  arrive,  and  thus  every  one  should  know 
That  the  present  must  be  maintained  and  the  future  let  go, 
For  one  is  the  other's  existence,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
That  the  second  can't  appear  before  the  first  has  been  due, 
Which  then  becomes  present,  and  this  must  at  the  last 
Be  only  remembered  and  known  as  a  thing  of  the  past : 
Though  now  and  then  you  may  probably  meet  with  a  few 
Who  get  their  living  haphazard  by  anything  they  can  do. 
And  being  well  up  in  artifice  which  is  at  times  their  resort 
To  make  people  believe  that  they  are  lawfully  taught, 
But  the  mistake  they  fall  into  is  their  being  overbold, 
When  in  endeavouring  to  profit  they  find  themselves  sold. 
After  all  this  was  finished  some  strange  man  appeared, 
And  with  these  Welsh  women  without  cause  interfered. 
And  they  began  to  talk  loudly,  and  it  seemed,  I  must  say. 
That  these  females  were  told  to  "  move  out  of  the  way 
And  not  annoy  visitors  who  had  come  here  for  a  treat. 
And  hinder  them,  too,  from  getting  something  to  eat;" 
This  fellow  came  from  the  inn,  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
That  he  did  not  much  like  to  see  visitors  standing  about 
And  attracted  by  those  who  had  something  to  sell, 
For  if  they  wished  to  spend  money  they  could  do  so  as  well 
By  giving  him  their  custom  and  having  what  they  please, 
And  again  he  could  not  feel  perhaps  quite  at  his  ease 
At  seeing  a  number  of  excursionists  standing  outside. 
Not  taking  any  notice  of  him  or  of  what  he  can  provide  ; 
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But  you  may  enter  and  discover  as  soon  as  you  begin 
That  visitors  are  here  rather  more  than  literally  taken  in, 
And  thus  is  over-fulfilled  here  what  is  prophetically  told 
Used  to  happen  to  people  in  the  far-off  days  of  old ; 
This  may  have  been  a  ruse,  hoping  through  it  to  find 
That  people  will  enter  his  hotel  and  then  get  left  behind. 

Some  brought  their  own  food,  and  what  they  meant  to  pay 
Could  not  be  very  much,  for  just  over  the  way 
Was  a  fountain,  of  which  some  seemed  to  avail 
Themselves  of,  but  the  rest  I  believe  preferred  ale, 
For  having  generally  a  strong  objection  to  water 
They  would  either  take  that  or  else  have  some  porter : 
The  time  was  so  short  that  we  obtained  hardly  a  sight 
Of  the  grandeur  to  be  seen  in  a  place  that's  so  dight 
With  the  majestic  in  nature ;  then  back  we  all  go. 
Regretting  that  we  could  not  stop  another  hour  or  so. 

We  then  looked  for  the  coach,  for  the  clock  had  struck  one, 
And  got  mounted  as  soon  as  the  confusion  was  done, 
That  is,  grumbling  and  growling,  and  getting  into  a  heat 
Now  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  seat 

We  took  another  road  back,  and  a  short  distance  on 
Came  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  from  which  we  could  look  upon 
The  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  landscajic  below. 
Called  the  Vale  of  the  Waters,  where  you  see  a  grand  show 
Of  the  most  beautiful  countr}' ;  but  as  we  approached  near 
And  I  looked  down  upon  it  a  slight  sensation  of  fear 
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Passed  over  me  at  first  when  I  saw  nothing  but  a  low  wall 
Between  myself  and  the  valley,  and  the  road  after  all 
Would  take  in  our  conveyance  with  little  room  to  spare, 
And  to  pass  by  another  one  it  would  require  some  care, 
And  would  hardly  suit  the  coachman  to  see  us  upset, 
For  into  a  unfortunate  position  we  must  all  of  us  get, 
For  the  sides  here  are  so  shelving  we  should  certainly  go 
To  the  bottom—more  than  two  hundred  feet  down  below. 

As  we  travel  along  the  next  scene  that  comes  to  our  view 
Is  one  of  the  lakes  of  Nant  Gwynant — it  appears  much  to  you 
Like  an  immense  sheet  of  pure  water,  and  the  other  from  here 
May  most  distinctly  be  seen  when  the  weather  is  clear. 

The  vale  is  very  broad,  and  you  see  here  and  there 
Habitations,  with  verdure,  and  of  trees  almost  bare, 
There  were  not  even  enough  to  give  that  variety  of  view 
That  you  may  often  behold  in  a  green  bush  or  two. 

Still  pursuing  our  journey  the  road  takes  us  through 
The  Pass  of  Llanberis,  when  in  your  presence  anew 
The  scene  seems  to  open ;  immense  hills  on  one  side 
Rise  u|>— on  the  other  you  gaze  down  and  a  wide 
Valley  beneath  meets  your  sight,  where  struggling  along 
A  small  stream  you  may  see,  and  the  desire  is  strong 
For  a  moment  to  be  down  there,  but  as  you  travel  on 
And  behold  other  scenes  such  a  wish  is  soon  gone. 

Large  fragments  of  rock  you  see  profusely  lying  about, 
And  especially  where  the  water  only  finds  its  way  out 
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With  some  difficulty,  so  that  the  river  can  be  but  small 
Or  is  probably  only  the  source  or  rise  of  one  after  all ; 
These  rocks  in  such  a  confused  state  of  disorder  appear 
That  you'd  think  almost  that  chaos  had  hardly  left  here. 

The  steep  sides  of  the  pass,  now  towering  high  in  the  air, 
Seemed  to  shut  in  the  road,  and  the  heights  look  quite  bare 
In  some  places,  but  in  others  they  are  verdant  with  grass, 
Or  else  you  will  behold  numerous  rocks,  each  a  mass 
Of  many  tons  weight,  and  sometimes  an  immense  block 
Gets  displaced  in  wet  weather,  then  runs  down  like  a  clock. 
And  makes  nature  around  with  the  shock  seem  aghast. 
As  though  it  were  something  that  was  coming  at  last, 
With  a  noise  just  like  thunder,  when  still  on  it  may  go 
Into  the  road  and  lodge  there  or  not  till  it  stops  far  below, 
Where  a  stream  runs  confusedly  down,  in  a  manner  as  though 
It  could  hardly  discover  a  way  through  which  to  flow. 
For  in  a  state  of  disorder  these  boulders  lit  on  the  ground, 
And  give  an  aspect  of  wildness  to  the  country  around. 

To  look  up  at  these  immense  stones  is  fearful,  and  the  view 
Suggests  a  feeling  of  dread  as  you  pass  quietly  through, 
To  see  the  sides  sloping  down  and  so  many  rocks  there 
And  of  such  large  dimensions  may  well  make  one  stare, 
And  the  sensation  comes  o'er  you  as  the  coach  gallops  past, 
They  lay  so  lightly  on  the  slope  every  second  seems  the  last 
Of  their  sojourning  above,  as  they  are  always  seeming  to  go. 
Which  they  veiy  often  don't  do,  and  lie  in  the  vale  far  below, 
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Or  perhaps  stick  half  way  and  get  lodged  in  the  road, 
And  thus  shatter  the  vehicle  and  dismantle  its  load. 

The  rocks  called  the  Cromlech  we  next  came  upon, 
Which  are  said  to  be  about  half  a  mile  further  on, 
And  their  name  from  those  famous  structures  they've  got, 
Because  they  are  considered  similar  to  that  odd-looking  lot 

We  next  came  to  a  small  open  space  covered  with  grass. 
Which  is  the  highest  point  known  in  the  Llanberis  Pass, 
And  a  solitary  watch-tower  also  can  be  discovered  close  by, 
And  might  have  been  a  beacon  by  which  ships  could  descry 
Where  they  were  when  the  sea  like  the  sky  looked  so  dark 
That  a  known  light  could  be  only  discerned  as  a  mark. 

These  slices  of  broken  rock  assume  all  sorts  of  forms. 
And  get  altered  in  shape  by  what  time  and  the  storms 
Can  succeed  in  effecting,  and  no  one  could  conceive 
The  number  of  queer  works  nature  herself  may  achieve, 
And  your  fancy  occasionally  very  distinctly  may  trace 
The  imperfect  outlines  of  anything  that  is  perhaps  a  face 
Or  a  man  or  an  animal,  but  position  may,  after  all. 
So  alter  that  at  last  you  will  make  out  nothing  at  all. 

Along  the  rough  road  our  journey  we  still  are  pursuing. 
And  on  gazing  aloft  now  and  then  can't  help  viewing 
Stones  so  very  large  that  in  falling  their  rumbling  must  be 
Like  a  knell  to  the  traveller,  who  must  be  conscious  that  he 
Hardly  knows  whether,  should  they  happen  to  give  way. 
Like  an  inanimate  pebble  he  would  not  on  the  ground  lay, 
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Or  perhaps  at  length  heave  a  grateful  sigh  of  relief 

When  all  being  over  he  finds  that  he  has  not  come  to  grief. 

In  the  mountains  of  Wales,  as  some  writers  say, 
Huge  giants  once  lived,  which  very  likely  at  this  day 
May  account  for  the  caves  here  and  there  scattered  about. 
And  that  in  them  they  existed,  of  which  not  a  doubt 
Has  I  think  been  expressed,  for  people  have  an  idea 
That  anything  must  be  true  that  does  in  history  appear : 
And  when  several  of  them  used  to  meet  on  the  way, 
For  friendly  recreation  they'd  all  together  perhaps  play, 
Just  like  boys  do  now  whenever  a  lot  of  them  meet, 
It  may  be  at  marbles  in  some  quiet  part  of  the  street, 
And  then  they'd  all  finish  up  with  an  attempt  at  a  fight. 
And  afterwards  shake  hands  and  make  everything  right ; 
So  that  the  contrast  is  as  great  in  this  instance  we  see 
As  you'd  imagine  the  difference  between  these  two  to  be — 
A  man  and  a  giant — but  by  all  accounts  we  must  own 
That  intelligence  is  a  seed  that  seemed  only  to  be  sown 
In  humanity's  nature,  for  such  selfish  ogres  as  these 
Could'  have  lived  but  their  own  swinish  natures  to  please. 

Those  dark  caverns  that  appeared  once  so  terrific  to  all 
Are  now  somewhat  of  interest  to  the  short  and  the  tall, 
But  that  would  soon  have  subsided  had  a  giant  walked  out, 
And  carried  off  all  the  children  while  they  rambled  about, 
When  the  women  would  then  be  in  such  a  state  of  despair 
That  at  what  they  cannot  prevent  they'd  stand  still  and  stare, 
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Till  suddenly  the  feelings  give  way,  and  their  combined  cries 
Might  be  sufficient  to  pierce  the  blue  veil  of  the  skies  ; 
And  the  ideas  of  the  men  would  be  in  some  confusion 
If  they  had  occasionally  to  suffer  from  such  an  intrusion. 
For  the  herdsman  could  only  start  up  with  some  awe 
If  any  ogre  of  a  man  stalking  about  the  country  he  saw. 
And  not  one  of  his  flock  would  be  pleased  any  way 
To  feel  itself  in  the  clutches  of  such  a  stranger  to  lay, 
Who  when  the  pangs  of  hunger  had  begun  to  come  on 
Would  steal  what  he  wanted  and  then  quickly  be  gone. 

As  onwards  we  travelled  there  was  so  much  to  behold 
That  the  senses  were  rather  too  circumscribed  to  unfold 
All  the  objects  we  saw,  and  it  causes  the  memory  to  fail 
When  such  heaps  of  sublimity  over  nature  prevail, 
And  so  many  various  things  get  mixed  up  in  the  brain 
That  a  true  account  of  anything  it  is  very  often  in  vain 
To  endeavour  to  give,  and  then  we  must  be  content 
If  we  can  only  obtain  some  idea  of  all  that  is  meant, 
For  language  is  still  faulty,  and  we  hardly  can  climb 
High  enough  yet  to  reach  to  what  is  truly  sublime. 

As  we  got  further  away  from  this  magnificent  pass 
The  hills  became  scarce,  which  before  in  a  mass 
Were  so  pleasing  to  the  sight,  though  we  felt  some  slight  awe 
Mixed  up  with  delight  at  the  different  things  that  we  saw. 
On  all  sides  cut  out  by  teeming  nature's  fair  hand. 
Impressed  with  the  divine  seal  of  an  almighty  command. 
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The  next  thing  that  we  saw  was  landscape  quite  green, 
And  different  altogether  from  what  we  had  just  seen, 
For  the  country  was  flatter  and  the  fields  did  divide 
The  one  from  the  other  by  an  hedge  on  each  side : 
Here  and  there  private  houses  make  cheerful  the  scene, 
And  you  see  that  the  footprints  of  progress  have  been 
Leaving  its  marks  on  all  sides,  and  then  diffusing  around 
That  contentment  which  with  civilization  is  found. 

The  mountains  became  less  distinct  as  we  travelled  away, 
And  seemed  much  unlike  those  we  had  witnessed  to-day, 
Though  some  may  believe,  which  is  not  always  true, 
That  going  further  off  gives  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  when  they  get  invested  with  an  halo  of  mist 
It  almost  seems  as  if  they  were  by  the  clouds  being  kist, 
And  thus  the  imagination  can  come  out  in  full  play 
And  build  fresh  castles  as  they  successively  crumble  away ; 
But  I  think  that  very  frquently  we  are  apt  to  find  out 
That  the  distance  clothes  many  an  object  with  doubt — 
And  even  fancy  is  baffled  in  the  endeavour  to  dress 
Shapes  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  discover  for  them-  no  less 
A  cognizant  form,  until  change  causes  them  to  grow 
Into  something  you  can  neither  describe  nor  yet  know — 
An  observation  which  is  here  not  at  all  out  of  place. 
For  the  nearer  you  get  the  more  beauties  you  trace. 

We  were  now  close  to  Carnarvon  and  soon  in  full  sight 
Of  the  whole  of  the  town,  and  the  bay  looked  so  bright, 
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For  not  a  ripple  could  be  seen  as  it  reflected  the  hue 
Of  the  air  overhead — an  immense  sheet  of  clear  blue, 
And  in  the  distance  before  us  was  the  top  of  Twt  Hill, 
Whose  verdant  freshness  and  beauty  alike  seemed  to  fill 
Any  one  visiting  it  with  a  desire  to  be  sitting  up  there 
To  enjoy  the  landscape  around,  so  heavenly  and  fair 
When  the  sun  lights  up  nature,  with  at  times  a  light  breeze, 
Hardly  enough  to  give  motion  to  the  leaves  on  the  trees. 

On  coming  nearer  to  the  town  on  one  side  of  the  road 
Just  below  is  an  open  valley,  through  which  there  flowed 
The  Seiont,  a  small  river,  and  further  on  doth  appear 
The  bridge,  over  which  to  the  town  of  Pwllheli  from  here 
The  highway  leads  you  on ;  but  as  we  continue  our  ride 
And  come  more  into  the  streets  we  pass  along  by  the  side 
Of  the  school,  where  the  master,  through  being  so  stout, 
Felt  it  somewhat  inconvenient  while  running  about 
After  the  boys,  which  he  was  not  often  called  on  to  do, 
And  then  chiefly  for  the  amusement  of  the  jocular  few. 

From  between  the  old  houses  some  new  ones  had  sprung. 
Whose  style  and  appearance  were  much  stared  at  among 
Their  nearly  wom-out  companions,  who  no  doubt  in  their  day 
Had  been  built  of  as  good  and  as  lasting  material  as  they, 
But  the  difference  now  is — they  are  not  always  done  well, 
And  more  especially  so  when  they  are  meant  only  to  sell, 
For  it  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  some  people  of  late 
That  houses  are  run  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight 
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To  speculative  transactions,  for  it  does  not  matter  at  all 
If  very  soon  afterwards  they  should  happen  to  fall, 
For  when  the  property's  got  rid  of  a  man'  rubs  his  hands  well 
To  think  he  has  escaped  that  which  proves  afterwards  a  sell, 
For  his  money  is  made,  and  now  it  is  very  well  known 
That  some  one  else  bears  the  loss  with  a  curse  and  a  groan. 

Progress  travels  stedfastly  on,  and  all  she  meets  in  her  way 
She  will  soon  clothe  in  the  garb  of  the  things  of  to-day, 
So  that  Wales  must  really  submerge  into  England  at  last, 
For  to  this  harmonious  end  it  appears  to  approach  very  fast, 
From  which  it  is  clear  that  though  battle  and  strife 
Have  embittered  each  nation  and  a  great  deal  of  life 
Has  been  sacrificed,  still  the  Welsh  have  had  to  give  way 
To  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  has  brought  them  to  bay, 
And  that  is — intelligence,  which  must  with  its  blow 
Drive  home  to  the  hearts  of  both  supporter  and  foe ; 
And  the  language  also  seems  to  be  dying  out  very  fast, 
And  its  legends  are  not  revered  as  they  were  in  times  past, 
For  they  were  invented  by  superstition  to  use  as  a  blind 
To  conceal  all  the  light  that  might  come  into  the  mind, 
And  the  awe  they  once  inspired  has  now  much  less  grown. 
Because  their  absurdity  is  generally  too  well  known. 

Some  fifty  years  back  if  you  had  been  in  this  place 
You  would  perhaps  have  had  no  small  trouble  to  trace 
Your  way  about  the  country,  except  you  understood  well 
The  language,  for  at  that  time  not  a  peasant  could  tell 
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Or  answer  you  anything  in  English  or  yet  speak  a  word 
If  a  question  in  that  tongue  you  should  have  preferred, 
Which  was  never  spoken  either  by  young  or  by  old ; 
And  their  business,  and  whatever  they  bought  or  else  sold, 
Was  much  among  themselves,  and  it  was  also  their  creed 
To  have  the  money  down  for  everything  you  might  need, 
For  they  came  from  a  distance,  and  took  care  that  the  pay 
Should  be  secure  in  their  hands  before  going  away  ; 
But  since  reformation  has  made  itself  recognized  here 
And  progress  has  done  so  much  they  soon  must,  I  fear, 
Approach  as  if  by  attraction,  for  the  more  powerful  law, 
Whether  they  like  or  not,  their  obedience  must  draw, 
And  as  their  relations  and  interests  are  now  so  combined 
To  speak  the  general  language  is  quite  needful  they  find, 
For  it  has  been  lately  decided  that  in  every  Welsh  school 
English  must  be  taught,  and'the  children  learn  as  a  rule 
Their  future  national  language,  and  so  they  get  day  by  day 
Better  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  more  rational  way. 
Which  as  it  is  developed  brings  such  powerful  conviction 
To  all,  but  to  those  who  are  under  its  wise  jurisdiction 
Most  especially,  though  every  one  must  eventually  submit 
To  be  drawn  towards  that  which  intelligence  sees  fit. 

Whilst  refonn  was  going  on  the  natives  in  many  places 
Submitted,  but  at  first  pulled  extremely  long  faces. 
For  they  gradually  became  more  imbued  with  the  idea 
That  their  old  institutions  began  to  look  rather  queer, 
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Their  foundations  were  cranky,  so  they'll  now  take  the  view 
That  '*  old  things  must  pass  away  and  all  become  new." 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  end  of  what  is  called  Castle  Square, 
And  being  triangular  in  shape  it  may  be  somewhat  rare 
That  that  should  be  its  name ;  it  was  once  called  the  Green, 
And  stands  rather  high,  and  upon  it  may  be  seen 
A  small  patch  of  grass  here  and  there,  the  remains,  no  doubt, 
Of  what  was  trodden  down  when  the  fairs  were  about — 
Which  is  now  rather  scanty,  but  serves  perhaps  to  show 
That  the  name  was  appropriate  enough  a  long  time  ago. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  town  the  driver  turned  up  a  street, 
And  then  somebody  told  him  that  an  obstruction  he'd  meet. 
For  the  roadway  had  been  taken  up  and  was  under  repair, 
So  he  turned  back  again  and  went  up  another — when  there 
The  same  hindrance  he  met,  so  all  the  passengers  had 
To  alight  on  the  pathway,  which  perhaps  was  too  bad, 
As  the  coachman  might  think — if  the  wary  old  sinner 
Had  reckoned  on  the  passengers  requiring  a  good  dinner 
After  they  had  all  alighted,  and  that  his  own  Royal  Hotel 
Would  accommodate  their  appetites  no  doubt  just  as  well 
As  if  they  had  gone  elsewhere — but  he  was  mistaken, 
If  he  really  calculated  that  they  would  have  forsaken 
Any  engaged  dinner ;  for  the  thing  he  had  connived  at 
Was  that,  as  soon  as  their  destination  they  arrived  at. 
They  would  go  in  and  dine  without  any  consideration 
Of  what  they  had  determined  on  before  tlif  ir  embarkation ; 
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But  many  of  them  walked  off  some  other  way  and,  I  am  told 
He  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  been  most  unfeelingly  sold. 
But  that  did  not  matter  to  us :  so  we  walked  up  the  road 
To  the  Prince  of  Wales  inn,  an  old  fashioned  abode, 
With  several  long  passages  and  far-off  rooms  that  may 
Be  delightfully  retiring  to  those  that  put  themselves  away 
In  a  state  of  voluntary  seclusion,  but  however  this  may  be 
As  circumstances  vary  in  developing  so  do  natures  disagree. 

The  stylish-looking  building  at  which  we  were  to  alight, 
Was  somewhat  further  on,  and  the  passengers  seemed  quite 
Willing  to  change  theii  position  for  the  other  affair, 
The  marrow-bone  stage,  which  now  claimed  all  their  care ; 
And  after  having  alighted  if  you  walk  up  to  the  hotel 
You  may  be  tempted  that  way  by  the  most  savoury  smell, 
And  perhaps  wish  to  dine  here,  but  as  its  pretensions  are  great 
Quiet  people  like  us  might  have  some  time  to  wait, 
And  even  if  we  had  not  we  are  still  more  at  our  ease 
In  a  place  where  we  know  we  can  do  just  as  we  please 
And  are  not  shackled  by  custom  and  forced  to  look  glum 
And  partake  of  whatever  to  our  bad  luck  may  come 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not ;  so  when  we  had  got  to  the  door 
Of  our  own  inn  we  entered,  walked  up  stairs,  and  still  more 
Did  our  ablutions,  went  down  again,  and  having  got  inside 
The  room  the  hostess  came  to  us  and  soon  began  to  provide : 
It  was  about  half  past  five ;  we  had  ham,  eggs,  and  tea, 
Which  went  thankfully  down  if  any  of  the  others  like  me 
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Were  liutogtyat  jdl,  and  then  found  after  some  litde  talk 
That  before  going  to  the  station  we  had  time  for  a  walk. 

We  went  up  a  few  of  the  streets  and  then  came  to  the  wall 
Of  the  castle,  where  the  arched  way  is  ever  open  to  all, 
Because  there  is  no  gate,  and  passing  under  it  you  may 
Come  at  once  to  the  dock  where  the  vessels  now  lay ; 
All  hands  seem  to  have  left  them,  so  that  most  of  the  crew 
Had  but  little  else  now  than  taking  it  easy  to  do ; 
So  we' might  occasionally  see  lounging  about  on  the  pier 
A  sailior  or  two,  and  sometimes  a  man  standing  near 
And  looking  down  on  to  the  deck,  as  though  chiefly  intent 
On  the  discovery  of  something,  by  which  it  were  meant 
To  take  the  ship  into  charge  on  a  case  of  suspicion, 
Fearing  she  might  be  concerned  in  a  smuggling  expedition. 

The  river  Seiont  from  the  lakes  flows  on  east  by  south, 
And  then  turns  to  the  west,  where  it  goes  on  to  the  mouth 
Of  the  beautithl  bay  of  Carnarvon  and  then  enters  the  main, 
Where  the  Menai  Straits  will  just  beyond  in  their  train 
Sometimes  bring  up  a  wind  from  the  north-east,  which  blows 
So  boisterously  and  cold  as  to  upset  any  one's  repose, 
And  as  the  land  lays  high,  on  a  rock,  just  up  here 
It  will  be  felt  to  advantage,  and  where  there  is  no  fear 
Of  your  going  to  sleep,  for  you  cannot  but  know  it 
As  the  sudden  rattling  of  the  windows  will  constantly  show  it, 
And  if  that's  not  enough  you'll  find  it  powerfully  appealing 
To  and  keeping  alive  the  highest-strung  notes  of  your  feeling, 
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And  from  whence  you  may  at  any  time  see  the  green  shore 
Of  the  Anglesey  coast,  but  you  will  discern  a  deal  more 
In  a  very  different  direction  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
Where  the  greensward  slopes  down  and  is  exceedingly  wide ; 
The  dock  and  castle  are  in  front,  and  it  very  nearly  descends 
To  the  verge  of  the  water  where  its  boundary  ends. 
Which  consists  solely  of  a  number  of  middle-sized  trees 
All  arranged  in  a  line,  and  so  spreading  were  these 
That  they  hung  over  very  much  and  formed  a  dense  shade 
Along  the  pathway  by  the  shore  if  there  has  been  one  made 
Since  it  was  last  washed  away,  which  it  used  often  to  be, 
And  was  slightly  repaired  when  the  coming  season  would  fee 
The  villagers  and  householders,  because  it  is  very  plain 
That  visitors  would  be  the  most  profitable  part  of  its  train. 

0*er  the  waters  were  cast  such  reflected  variations  of  green. 
Which,  when  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  evening  they  are  seen, 
Have  so  dense  an  appearance  at  the  retiring  of  day 
That  their  distinction  seems  almost  to  vanish  away, 
And  so  deep  do  their  shadows  become,  you  will  find. 
That  by  still  gazing  on  their  forms  all  at  once  to  the  mind 
Partake  so  much  of  solidity  that  you  appear  hardly  to  know 
What  it  is  all  at  once  you  could  have  been  staring  at  so : 
We  saw  all  this  before  us  where  the  slates  in  heaps  lay — 
A  scene  that  highly  amused  us  while  we  paused  on  our  way. 

Then  around  the  outskirts  of  the  castle  we  strolled. 
Where  probably  there  was  many  a  sharp  skirmish  of  old 

y 
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Which  enlivened  the  place,  but  now  very  quiet  it  lays 
As  a  relic  of  what  building  could  be  done  in  those  days : 
The  walk  was  agreeable  and  wide,  with  an  exterior  wall 
Very  thiclc  and  breast  high,  and  it  appeared  to  us  all 
As  though  erected  in  defence  :  here  and  there  was  a  way, 
Apparently  made  for  the  landing  of  troops  in  that  day 
When  the  English  and  Welsh  were  trying  to  find  out  who 
Would  in  future  have  to  be  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  twa 

In  several  places  along  this  wall  there  might  be  seen 
A  kind  of  battled  embrasure  or  a  square  hole  cut  between, 
Into  which  could  have  been  let  a  large  gun  fit  to  play 
Upon  any  enemy's  ships  that  might  steal  into  the  bay, 
And  would  have  served  to  alarm  by  its  enlivening  roar 
The  inhabitants  that  dwelt  on  the  opposite  shore. 
So  that  they'd  wake  up  with  a  sense  of  that  requisite  fear 
That  would  indicate  to  them  that  danger  must  be  near. 

And  here  you  may  see  the  coast-guardsmen  at  play 
In  rather  rough  fashion,  and  you  stop  on  your  way 
And  look  at  them  whilst  kicking  a  huge  ball  about. 
Which  is  employment  and  exercise  for  men  so  much  out, 
Who  generally  seemed  to  have  but  very  little  to  do, 
For  looking  through  a  glass  and  sometimes  taking  a  view 
Did  not  appear  to  be  much,  though  sight  is  often  deceiving, 
For  what  you  may  be  witnessing  is  not  always  believing ; 
And  when  talking  among  themselves  their  vociferation 
Is  rather  noisy  but  accompanied  by  so  much  gesticulation 
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That  you  believe  they  are  angry,  but  if  you  should  stay 
In  a  minute  or  two  you  will  find  it  has  all  passed  away, 
So  that  it  may  be  a  mistake,  for  everything  comes  right, 
And  is  again  suddenly  restored  to  its  former  state  quite ; 
Their  characters  are  at  stake,  so  it  is  quite  likely  that  they 
Would  note  how  much  beer  they  could  well  put  away, 
And  this  surely  is  the  case,  for  one  of  them  was  enlarging 
On  the  faults  of  a  man  they  had  just  been  discharging. 

As  you  proceed  further  on  a  church  window  you  see. 
And  a  stranger  would  wonder  perhaps  what  it  can  be, 
For  so  solitary  it  looks,  and  rather  singular  it  may  appear 
That  this  all  by  itself  should  have  had  its  place  here ; 
It  belongs  to  St  Mary's  chapel,  of  which  this  outer  wall 
Appears  to  be  a  part — but  that  by  no  means  is  all — 
For  though  it  makes  the  sides  of  the  castle  look  strange. 
And  inclines  you  to  think  things  no  better  for  change, 
Still  the  inside  was  so  dark  that  it  was  considered  quite 
As  well  to  erect  one  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  light 

This  place  was  formerly  built  I  understand  with  the  view 
That  the  garrison  should  have  something  better  to  do 
Than  walking  about  on  a  Sunday,  and  so  draw  away 
The  chance  of  any  mischief  being  concocted  on  this  day. 

Below  this  window  close  by  there  was  a  very  small  door. 
And  a  tower  just  beyond,  so  that  the  soldiers  before 
The  service  was  quite  over  might  be  able  to  go  out, 
Which  was  done  to  prevent  inconvenience  no  doubt ; 
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But  the  people  that  now  desire  to  go  out  that  way 
Can  do  as  they  please,  and  for  a  person's  convenience  it  may 
Not  only  prove  a  shorter  distance  but  also  the  walking 
Is  so  much  better  that  you  need  not  while  you're  talking 
Be  crying  out  with  pain  accompanied  with  a  groan 
Saying  that  you  have  just  trodden  on  a  rather  sharp  stone. 
For  the  high  road  is  rough,  but  this  one  is  more  meet 
For  those  persons  to  experience  who  have  got  tender  feet 

Then  we  went  further  on  where  new  docks  had  been  made 
And  wandered  about  there,  and  occasionally  surveyed 
The  works,  where  the  basin  at  the  rise  of  the  tide 
With  sea-water  all  round  it  was  very  amply  supplied 
Through  an  opening  that  is  made  so  that  it  may  go  through, 
And  then  ships  can  sail  in  and  if  needful  out  too ;  • 
They  were  not  yet  finished  and  seemed  nearly  square, 
Looking  towards  the  north-east ;  from  the  end  you  see  there 
Twt  Hill,  which  appears  to  hold  its  head  very  high. 
As  if  it  were  a  small  mountain  peering  into  the  sky. 

We  returned  from  the  docks,  and  in  one  open  place 
Near  the  walls  of  the  castle  we  paused  for  a  space, 
For  the  sun,  seeming  tired  of  his  tour  through  the  sky. 
Seemed  vastly  inclined  to  bid  nature  good  by. 
So  out  of  common  politeness,  having  a  little  time  yet. 
We  turned  our  attention  to  beholding  him  set : 
The  sea  was  unruffled  and  shone  bright  like  glass. 
And  the  various  hues  from  the  sun's  rays  that  pass 
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Did  reflect  on  its  surface,  and  the  vessels  lying  about 

The  harbour  were  quiescent,  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  out 

On  the  waters ;  we  then  turned  our  heads,  and  once  more 

The  steam  ferry-boat  drew  near,  to  land  on  this  shore 

Human  freight  for  the  last  time  to-day,  and  then 

The  vessel  was  immediately  to  go  on  its  passage  again. 

But  this  time  it  was  to  moor,  for  it  is  late,  and  no  more 

This  day  can  any  passenger  proceed  from  the  shore 

To  be  again  ferried  across,  so  they  will  now  have  to  abide 

Till  the  next  morning  to  get  over  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  sun  had  more  than  half  set,  and  the  evening  lookt  gray, 
And  the  bright  gleaming  waters  were  calm  in  the  bay, 
Twilight  was  just  setting  in,  and  beneath  the  smooth  wave 
The  great  lamp  of  day  by  degrees  did  his  entire  form  lave, 
As  we  watched  him  gradually  departing  out  of  our  sight, 
And  nature  looked  deserted  when  he  had  gone  away  quite. 
And  at  last  not  the  least  bit  of  him  was  discovered  around. 
For  beneath  the  vast  ocean  he  appeared  to  be  drowned ; 
He  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  all  that  we  could  find 
Were  a  few  beams  reflected  which  he  had  just  left  behind, 
But  these  in  gradual  succession  were  soon  melted  away 
As  off  the  form  of  creation  fell  the  bright  vesture  of  day, 
^Vhich  soon  wiped  out  all  that  was  clear  to  the  sight 
And  everything  was  at  length  lost  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

When  in  a  black  mantle  the  whole  landscape  is  clad. 
The  stillness  reigning  around  makes  you  feel  almost  sad, 
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As  though  all  natural  charms  were  just  going  to  leave  us, 
And  at  length  into  the  fountain  of  insensibility  heave  us, 
Where  steeped  in  the  depths  of  somnolence  we  shall  lay 
Until  it  all  is  cleared  off  again  with  the  return  of  the  day. 

But  when  above  the  horizon  there  appears  the  pale  light 
Of  the  moon  as  she  rises  up  at  the  beginning  of  night 
From  out  of  the  ocean,  where,  in  a  bright  sea  of  gold, 
She  in  such  calm  majesty  her  beauteous  form  will  unfold. 
When  her  translucent  beams  will  shed  a  texture  of  white 
And  like  silvery  down  makes  things  appear  to  the  sight ; 
It  is  then  that  weird  shadows  their  coolness  convey, 
And  fancy  gives  life  to  the  fantastic  shapes  they  display. 
And  thus  the  land  of  ghosts  you  may  think  you  discern 
Where  strange  forms  seem  to  meet  you  at  every  turn. 
And  the  hazy  change  of  the  light,  as  you  gaze  all  around. 
Has  invested  with  some  fleecy  covering  the  ground 
Almost  too  chilling  to  look  at,  and  you  seem  half  afraid. 
And  think  you  can  see  perhaps  a  ghost  ready  made, 
Then  you  hear  a  slight  sound  and  feel  fixed  to  the  spot, 
Expecting  to  see  something  that  probably  there  is  not. 

But  when  the  sky  is  quite  dark  the  heavens  may  unfold 
A  spangled  carpet  on  whose  surface  you  cannot  but  behold 
l*he  silvery  splendours  of  the  firmament  ever)rwhere  displayed 
Illuminating  the  darkness — but  all  this  must  soon  fade 
When  the  bright  star  of  morning  appears  with  the  dawn, 
And  the  return  of  the  day  makes  all  look  cold  and  forlorn. 
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We  stopped  for  a  short  time,  and  looked  on  this  sight 
Of  sunset  on  the  waters,  which  seemed  much  to  delight 
Cecil,  who  was  highly  pleased  with  the  different  hues 
Of  light  on  the  surface,  and  for  a  little  while  we  amuse 
Ourselves  with  the  scene,  till  they  all  gradually  fade. 
When  we  begin  to  think  it  is  time  our  departure  is  made, 
So  we  quietly  strolled  on  past  the  outer  walls  in  our  way 
Up  the  streets  to  our  inn,  for  what  remained  of  the  day 
Was  now  ebbing  fast  into  darkness ;  but  we  must  be  in  time, 
Or  else  have  to  sleep  among  these  mountains  so  sublime. 

We  soon  arrived  at  our  inn,  and  only  meant  to  stop  there 
To  take  up  our  luggage  and  to  make  all  accounts  square, 
And  likewise  to  wish  our  excellent  hostess  good  day, 
And  her  daughter,  who  have  treated  us  in  such  a  kind  way, 
But  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  landlady  should  make  a  fuss 
With  visitors  who  come  in  and  are  as  agreeable  as  us. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  the  day  had  just  gone 
When  we  went  up  the  street,  and  the  lamps  dimly  shone 
With  a  gleam  here  and  there ;  but  the  gas  I  am  afraid 
Is  scarce,  for  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  made, 
As  the  works  are  but  small ;  but  from  this  time  the  supply 
Will  gradually  increase,  and  every  one  must  know  why, 
For  the  town  keeps  getting  larger,  so  you  see  in  that  case 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  more  wanted  to  illumine  the  place. 

Then  we  arrived  at  the  station  just  in  time  for  the  train, 
For  we  were  anxious  to  get  back  to  Llandudno  again, 
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And  having  entered  a  carriage  we  thought  it  not  right 

To  be  obliged  to  proceed  without  having  inside  a  light ; 

Cecil  said  it  was  too  bad,  but  we  were  forced  to  endure 

Inconveniencei  for  which  there  is  not  always  a  cure, 

But  what  made  it  seem  to  her  so  exceedingly  drear 

Was — to  pass  through  long  tunnels,  as  she  had  a  slight  fear 

That  suppose  we  were  to  encounter  an  opposite  train 

And  it  ran  into  us,  how  should  we  come  out  of  it  again  ? 

And  when  the  carriage  swayed  her  trepidation  was  great. 

And  several  times  she  seemed  in  a  most  nervous  state, 

That  some  might  have  thought  she'd  taken  leave  of  her  senses, 

Or  that  she  was  only  acting  on  the  merest  pretences, 

For  she  occasionally  got  up  as  if  she  had  some  slight  doubt 

Of  the  utter  impossibility  of  her  being  able  to  get  out. 

We  had  passed  through  a  tunnel,  and  the  views  on  each  side 
Were  so  exceedingly  dark  that  they  could  not  be  descried, 
I  did  just  discover  the  sky  but  as  to  perceiving  the  wall 
I  could  not,  and  soon  left  off  looking  at  nothing  at  all. 

Through  this  beautiful  journey  of  darkness  and  doubt 
We  still  waded,  until  we  could  find  our  way  out ; 
So  when  to  Bangor  we  came  we  alighted,  and  there 
People  were  running  about  in  a  sad  state  of  despair  ; 
The  confusion  was  great,  for  they  all  knew,  it  was  plain. 
That  after  this  one  to-night  there  was  no  other  train  : 
Here  we  must  change,  and  people's  tempers  grew  more.^ur 
The  longer  they  had  to  wait,  but  in  about  half  an  hour 
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A  train  otme  up  to  the  platform,  and  halted,  and  then 
There  vtbls  crushing  and  crowding  to  get  in  again ; 
We  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  it  seemed  all  in  vain 
To  persuade  Cecil,  for  she  would  not  get  into  the  train 
Because  inside  it  was  all  darkness,  so  she  passed  quickly  by, 
And  a  keen  sense  of  despair  made  her  heave  a  deep  sigh, 
Which  seemed  to  sharpen  her  nerves,  for  with  all  her  might 
She  tried  hard  for  a  carriage  when  there  was  inside  it  a  light ; 
Sh3  succeeded  at  last,  much  to  her  inward  content, 
And  then  very  smoothly  along  on  our  journey  we  went, 
Which  she  liked  very  much,  but  showed  some  little  distress 
As  soon  as  she  found  out  that  the  train  was  express, 
For  all  the  way  to  the  junction  it  takes  us  right  through, 
Which  at  this  time  of  night  it  is  most  likely  to  do  ; 
The  speed  gradually  quickened,  and  it  went  on  so  fast. 
And  our  linings  inside  got  so  well  shaken  at  last 
That  it  \r2LS  pretty  near  certain  that  we  could  not  get  ill, 
While  with  perpetual  motion  it  did  each  one  of  us  fill, 
And  the  carriages  we  were  in,  wriggling  about  to  and  fro, 
Seemed  to  put  all  our  sinews  and  nerves  on  the  go. 
But  Cecil  was  the  oddest  fish  out  of  the  whole  lot, 
For  into  a  very  ludicrous  temper  she  all  at  once  got. 
And  at  every  enlivening  jerk  through  the  speed  of  the  train. 
Such  a  brilliant  exclamation,  not  only  once  but  again. 
Would  burst  from  her  lips,  so  extremely  diverting  to  hear, 
And  at  which  some  foolish  persons  did  cry  out  "  oh  dear !" 
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And  evinced  a  state  of  alarm  which  must  show  very  plain 
That  superstition  had  acquired  a  strong  hold  on  the  brain  ; 
But  as  their  world  was  minute  their  ideas  would  needs  be  so, 
And  the  sense  just  as  confined,  so  that  ignorance  will  grow 
Upon  them  just  like  a  film,  for  there's  not  room  in  their  land 
Where  things  are  always  the  same  for  the  reason  to  expand, 
And  it  is  only  by  continual  novelty  that  practice  you'll  find 
Which  is  constantly  providing  something  fresh  for  the  mind. 

The  carriage  was  quite  full ;  some  of  the  passengers  smile, 
Much  amused,  and  others  pull  long  faces  the  while, 
But  I  felt  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was  intended 
As  a  joke,  for  it  appeared  that  as  soon  as  it  was  ended 
It  had  been  much  relished  by  some  who  were,  I  must  say. 
Greatly  pleased  that  the  time  had  passed  so  happily  away : 
It  might  have  been  a  forethought,  and  probably  meant 
For  the  amusement  of  all  those  who  along  with  us  went 
And  rode  in  the  same  carriage,  but  if  it  was  so  we  must  find 
That  the  lady  was  indeed  most  considerate  and  kind ; 
But  whichever  it  might  be,  it  was  but  a  short  time  before 
She  said  she  would  not  go,  if  she  could  help  it,  any  more 
By  an  express  train,  for  it  rushes  along  so  excessively  fast 
That  she  cannot  well  see  how  she  is  to  be  disposed  of  at  last, 
For  if  an  accident  happened,  though  we  might  do  without  it, 
The  probability  is,  she  would  know  nothing  about  it. 

We  came  up  to  the  junction  and  then  all  seemed  right. 
But  on  getting  out  circumstances  did  not  look  near  so  bright, 
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For  the  branch  train  was  full  when  it  came  up  alongside, 
And  all  were  crushing  and  crowding  to  get  their  last  ride  : 
We  opened  one  carriage  door,  but  inside  was  a  scene — 
Four  children  were  reposing,  whose  faces  so  serene 
Looked  perfectly  quiet  and  calm  as  they  carelessly  lay 
Across  the  seats  fast  asleep,  with  the  toils  of  the  day 
Regularly  worn  out ;  but  we  had  no  sooner  opened  the  door 
Than  the  mother  awoke,  whom  we  gazed  at  but  forbore 
To  make  good  our  entrance — for  much  pleasure  and  exertion 
Must  bring  on  at  length  weariness  and  great  inertion 
In  the  search  after  health,  and  then  sleep  will  not  stay 
But  like  some  powerful  narcotic  steals  the  senses  away — 
So  we  shut  the  door  gently ;  and,  having  applied  to  the  guards 
Extra  carriages  were  attached,  but  it  seemed  rather  hard 
That  passengers  should  be  forced  to  rush  about  for  the  sake 
Of  apparently  keeping  the  railway-station  people  awake, 
And  sustaining  their  alertness,  for  it  was  difficult  too 
To  find  out  where  they  could  be,  as  there  were  only  a  few, 
And  those  walked  lazily  about  in  so  deplorable  a  way 
That  you'd  think  that  they'd  none  but  themselves  to  obey, 
For  to  all  appearance  they  did  no  work,  not  even  their  own, 
Which  at  that  time  of  night  they  thought  was  best  let  alone : 
Which  seemed  to  remind  one  that  the  men  employed  may 
Be  as  unused  to  work  at  night  as  they  seem  to  be  in  the  day, 
For  if  any  one  is  wanted  there  appears  to  be  no  one  to  spare 
Even  though  not  more  than  a  passenger  or  two  may  be  there. 
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This  was  how  we  were  situated,  but  things  gradually  got  rip^ht, 
So  that  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  safe  home  to  night, 
For  nearly  all  had  found  seats,  and  the  -guard's  condescension 
Caused  him  to  apologize  to  us  for  his  want  of  attention, 
And  he  said  that  just  at  this  time  they  had  so  much  to  do. 
And  the  porters  they  had  got  were  in  the  season  too  few, 
But  for  the  general  work  there  were  no  more  required, 
And  at  the  visitors'  time  only  was  extra  attendance  desired, 
And  then  they  would  turn  sulky,  which  passengers  oft  knew, 
Whenever  there  happened  to  be  more  work  than  usual  to  do ; 
They  could  put  on  but  few  trains  when  the  weather  was  fine 
Because  for  a  good  part  of  the  way  there  was  but  one  line  ; 
Then  he  put  us  into  a  first-class  carriage,  where  we  lay 
Almost  lost  in  sleep  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  way ; 
And  having  started  again  we  soon  arrived  at  our  station, 
And  that  soon  put  an  end  to  all  seeming  vexation. 
And  people  got  suddenly  good-humoured,  more  especially  so 
As  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  towards  Llandudno. 

We  were  home  about  ten,  and  after  having  been  so  far 
I  finished  up  the  rest  of  the  day  with  some  grog  and  a  cigar. 
Then  feeling  quite  tired,  good  night  each  of  us  said» 
When  I  walked  up  the  street  and  put  myself  quickly  to  bed. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  28. 

In  the  Locality — Steamers  from  Blackpool  land  excursionists  at 
the  pier — Tea — Punch  and  Judy — Then  to  bed. 

The  day  turned  out  fine,  but  the  wind  was  so  high 
That  the  dust  in  nearly  ievery  direction  did  fly, 
But  notwithstanding  all  that  I  got  up  and  went  out, 
For  I  wanted  much  to  discover  what  people  were  about, 
As  then  I  should  know  whether  there  was  time  to  spare 
For  a  walk  before  breakfast,  to  imbibe  the  fresh  air. 
And  bring  back  such  an  appetite  as  to  make  each  one  stare 
At  the  manner  in  which  I  might  dispose  of  the  fare. 
And  though  my  inside  is  capacious,  possibly  to  my  surprise 
I  should  And  that  it  could  not  take  in  so  much  as  my  eyes ; 
But  all  human  digestions  are  not  served  in  this  way. 
For  many  will  admit  of  a  much  more  substantial  stay 
Than  words  can  ever  describe  or  even  language  express. 
But  those  are  better  off  who  can  be  satisfied  with  less. 
And,  however  hungry  they  may  be,  will  find  out  after  all 
I'hat  their  embodiment  of  material  is  excessively  small, 
For  what  then  one  single  person  would  amply  suffice 
Another  might  perhaps  want  repeated  over  again  thrice  ; 
The  reciprocation  of  exercise,  when  you  stop,  seems  to  me 
The  cause  of  this  sudden  failure  of  appetite  to  be ; 
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Though  some  eat  almost  beyond  repletion  they  must  know 
They  have  to  feel  some  discomfort  after  having  done  so, 
And  others  puffing  and  blowing  are  not  quite  certain  when 
To  leave  off,  lest  the  chance  of  ever  beginning  again 
Should  no  more  occur,  so  then  they  take  in  all  they  can. 
And  many  afterwards  may  be  sorry  that  they  ever  began. 

So  I  went  on  to  the  beach,  and  the  sun  shining  bright 
I  strolled  about  till  I  felt  rather  empty  and  light, 
And  was  longing  for  something  to  fill  my  bread-basket, 
But  feeling  very  backward  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  it. 
And  even  if  I  did  I  should  not  have  known  where 
To  find  any  one  to  supply  it,  for  there  was  nobody  there ; 
For  I  wished  much  for  something  to  frighten  away 
The  sensation  of  incipient  hunger  that  within  me  then  lay, 
Which,  having  experienced  somewhat  often  the  same  feding, 
Did  not  cause  any  great  trepidation  over  me  to  come  stealing, 
Because  whenever  a  person  is  really  driven  to  bear  it. 
Like  putting  on  a  great  coat  for  the  time  he  must  wear  it, 
But  when  he  is  used  to  it  he  does  not  much  care. 
But  looks  on  it  altogether  as  an  often-occurring  affair. 

So  back  home  I  returned,  and  up  stairs  I  at  once  go 
To  see  if  the  breakfast  is  ready,  but  finding  it  not  so 
A  feeling  of  some  disappointment  and  of  inward  dejection 
Came  over  me  and  cast  me  into  the  gloom  of  reflection. 
But,  yielding  myself  to  my  fate,  out  again  I  am  going 
Until  the  time  comes  for  eating,  but  when  there's  no  knowing ; 
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Then  I  went  back  and  enjoyed  it,  and  over  it  talked 
Of  our  yesterday's  trip  and  how  far  we  had  walked. 
Only  one  thing,  we  rode  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way. 
Which  alone  occupied  us  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

When  breakfast  was  finished  Trot  and  Cecil  went  out 
To  have  a  sniff  at  the  breezes  that  were  blowing  about, 
And  Carl  along  with  them,  for,  having  nought  else  to  do, 
He  thought  he  might  just  as  well  go  out  with  them  too, 
But  I  stayed  in  doors,  and  my  time  was  duly  spent 
In  noting  down  any  thing  that  had  occurred  in  the  event 
Of  our  tour  yesterday,  and  at  this  I  kept  steadily  on 
Until  I  discovered  that  nearly  three  hours  were  gone ; 
And  that  the  trip  was  delightful  is  the  least  I  can  say, 
Though  I  feel  rather  too  tired  on  account  of  it  to-day 
To  indulge  much  in  walking,  and  if  I  should  go  out 
I  shall  not  do  much  more  perhaps  than  saunter  about. 

Afterwards  we  had  lunch,  and  then  went  on  to  the  pier 
And  saw  an  excursion-boat  coming  in,  which  I  hear 
Had  started  from  Liverpool,  but  did  just  long  enough  remain 
To  land  all  her  passengers,  and  immediattly  she  went  off  again. 

Then  I  strolled  here  and  there,  and  up  the  Orms  Head 
I  went  and  sat  on  the  grass,  my  thoughts  having  been  led 
To  a  sight  of  the  sea  with  the  swelling  waves  rolling  on  it 
And  a  few  vessels  now  and  then  sailing  gracefully  upon  it ; 
Then  I  looked  straight  before  me,  in  a  line  with  the  pier, 
And  saw  through  my  glass  another  excursion-boat  near ; 
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Her  couise  seemed  to  be  this  way,  and  soon  after  I  espied 
That  she  constantly  swayed  with  the  varying  force  of  the  tide, 
She  was  crowded  with  passengers,  but  through  the  rough  sea 
Cut  her  way  just  as  easy  and  as  smooth  as  could  be ; 
She  had  come  from  Blackpool,  and  the  people  they  say 
Are  not  of  the  very  best  sort  that  arrive  from  that  way ; 
It  was  amusing  to  watch  her,  for  the  waves  now  and  then 
Lashed  her  sides  as  she  rose  and  descended  again. 
Till  nearer  and  nearer  she  approached  to  the  land 
And  by  the  side  of  the  pier  at  length  came  to  a  stand : 
She  was  crammed  full  indeed ;  no  one  could  move  about, 
And  all  were  so  jammed  together  they'd  be  glad  to  get  out, 
For  there  seemed  to  be  not  enough  room  for  the  crew 
To  accomplish  what  little  work  it  was  needful  to  do ; 
Though  many  had  on  the  top  of  each  paddle-box  got. 
Still  there  was  hardly  standing-room  enough  for  the  lot ; 
And  while  they  were  passing  from  the  boat  to  the  land 
The  captain  gave  out,  in  a  voice  of  stentorian  command. 
That  every  person  returning  must  now  make  up  his  mind 
To  be  on  board  again  by  five,  or  he  would  be  left  behind. 

Every  one,  having  landed,  walked  each  his  own  way. 
Most  towards  the  Orms  Head,  meaning  probably  to  stray 
Among  the  troop  of  hills  there,  or  else,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Squat  down  on  the  greensward  like  gypsies  all  in  a  row. 
And  setting  out  their  food,  light  a  fire,  so  that  with  ease 
They  may  get  hot  water  sufficient  for  making  their  teas, 


But  others  like  ale  or  spirits,  and  before  they  get  here 
Their  predilection  for  such  has  made  them  tolerably  queer. 
So  that  their  enjoyments  are  often  liable  to  objection, 
Which  may  be  put  down  to  their  want  of  recollection, 
For  if  they've  a  tendency  to  incline,  it  very  probably  may 
Not  be  confined  altogether  to  one  side  of  the  way. 
And  then  they  seem  to  recover,  so  that  any  one  sees 
Why  they  do  not  need  often  to  get  such  excursions  as  these. 
For  many  would  no  doubt  consider,  in  no  small  bit  of  a  fume, 
I'hat  their  company  is  not  quite  so  good  as  their  room, 
Which  seems  rather  uncharitable,  for  to  judge  in  this  way 
Savours  somewhat  of  selfishness  which  with  the  envious  may 
Be  a  very  common  complaint,  but  it  is  more  or  less 
Mixed  up  in  the  natures  of  different  persons  I  guess — 
Which  may  be  natural  enough ;  only  some  have  a  queer  way 
Of  enjoying  themselves  when  they  go  out  for  the  day. 
For  getting  something  to  drink  is  with  many  all  the  desire, 
Who  have  created  a  mania  for  what  they  would  never  require, 
But  if  it  is  only  to  quench  thirst  no  one  has  a  right  to  condemn, 
Still  they  themselves  must  discover  what  is  not  good  for  them. 
For  it  helps  puff  them  out,  and  then  so  uneasy  they  feel 
Till  a  dull  unnatural  sleep  o'er  their  senses  should  steal. 
And  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  have  to  wake  them  up  when 
The  excursion-boat  is  just  on  the  point  of  returning  again. 
When  the  steamer  was  empty  we  were  still  on  the  pier 
Inspecting  her,  and  she  seemed  to  be  when  you  were  near 
a  a 


Bu9t  purposely  for  the  conveyaDce  of  that  kind  of  staff 
Which,  humanly  speaking,  is  commonly  designated  as — rough; 
There  was  on  the  deck  crosswise  a  small  place  like  a  bar 
Fitted  up  with  strong  drinks,  which  most  generally  are 
Imbibed  by  this  kind  of  people,  who  so  like  to  get  flush 
When  there  has  been  any  temptation  for  indulging  in  lush. 

Every  one  bears  a  cross,  and  under  it  he  seems  to  lie 
From  the  beginning  of  life  until  the  time  he  should  die. 
And  whatever  it  may  be  it  always  appears  to  direct 
His  actions  all  through,  and  remains  with  him  like  a  defect 
As  he  keeps  sailing  along,  till  he  is  landed  on  a  shore 
Where  all  his  burdens  and  griefs  shall  find  ease  just  before 
He  enters  that  great  country  where  there  is  no  war. 
But  peace  and  rest  for  mankind  is  laid  up  always  in  store. 

The  lesson  of  life  is  a  trial,  and  through  it  we  display 
The  kind  of  stuff  we  are  made  of,  and  as  day  by  day 
We  keep  on  persevering  still  more  brightly  will  shine 
In  us  that  radiance  which  proceeds  from  the  truly  divine, 
Or  it  will  show  an  intensity  of  cunning,  doubt  and  despair 
Resulting  from  the  evil  that  still  lies  smouldering  there, 
And  when  all  at  once  it  shall  burst  into  a  flame 
No  trace  at  length  shall  be  left  either  of  sin  or  its  name. 

A  thing  may  be  assumed  and  then  adopted  by  an  act 
Of  reasoning  and  at  length  be  forcibly  turned  into  a  fact, 
Which  very  often  is  the  case,  and  it  ought  to  be  only  it  is  not 
Laid  open  so  that  people  may  at  once  be  able  to  see  what 
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Makes  the  veil  of  falsehood  so  thin — ^but  soon  you  will  view 
Bits  of  truth  here  and  there  trying  hard  to  get  through, 
Till  the  film  of  error  dissolving  vanishes  into  the  thin  air 
And  you  never  can  tell  what  before  has  been  there, 
Excepting  that  you  find  out  that  many  make  things  their  own 
Which,  if  they  meant  to  do  right,  they  must  needs  leave  alone. 

Then  we  went  to  the  archery-ground,  and  there  we  could  sec 
A  large  space  measured  off  for  some  conjuring  to  be ; 
At  one  side  was  a  table,  and  a  man,  woman  and  boy 
Were  dressed  up  in  a  style  which  you'd  see  them  employ 
Generally  in  a  circus :  on  the  table  some  things  we  espy 
Which  they  were  going  to  use  to  do  their  performances  by ; 
Round  this  space  which  was  square  on  three  sides  in  a  line 
Upon  the  grass  sat  spectators,  all  of  whom  did  combine 
To  form  a  kind  of  enclosure,  but  the  side  towards  the  sea 
Was  left  open  I  suppose  to  make  it  look  still  more  free ; 
It  seemed  promising  too, — from  the  number  you  would  say 
That  this  kind  of  business  is  somewhat  likely  to  pay. 
Only  people  in  general  are  so  burdened  with  the  desire 
Of  always  trying  to  get  anything  that  they  may  require 
For  very  little  or  else  nothing,  and  even  if  they  should  succeed 
Become  discontent  and  always  want  more  than  they  need. 

Master  Carl  and  Miss  Trot  in  a  short  time  were  found 
Comfortably  seated  together  on  the  slope  in  the  back  ground. 
So  we  ,spon  walked  up  there  too^  for  then  we  should  be 
Quite  out.of  4.he  way  of  the  crowd  s^nd  better  able  to  see 
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Everything  that  was  going  on ;  but  all  that  we  saw  the  man  do 
Was  to  slice  the  top  off  of  an  egg  and  cut  it  clean  through 
With  a  tenuous  sword,  and  when  this  feat  was  done 
Further  up  the  side  of  the  hill  we  began. both  of  us  to  run, 
That  is,  Cecil  and  I — and  then  on  the  refreshing  green  grass 
We  sat  quietly  down,  waiting  for  some  more  of  the  &rce 
That  many  mistook  for  magic ;  but,  seeming  discontent, 
The  juggler  paced  to  and  fro  and  through  no  more  tricks  went, 
For  an  odd  feeling  of  some  kind  appeared  to  be  in  the  way, 
That  for  such  a  miserable  set-out  people  ought  not  to  pay, 
As  the  chief  part  was  to  saunter  about  here  and  there 
To  keep  up  the  excitement  and  to  make  every  one  stare, 
As  if  something  more  were  coming — so  it  was  we  soon  foand— 
For  a  man  with  a  cap  in  his  hand  came  hopefully  round 
To  see  how  much  he  could  collect,  but  a  great  many  here 
Stuck  so  very  close  to  their  money  that  the  total  I  fear 
Was  but  small,— and  some  persons  are  so  nervous  we  find 
That  a  little  gentle  flattery  makes  them  grow  wondrous  kind. 
Even  though  at  the  time  they  may  not  feel  any  desire    *- 
To  give  money  to  performers  which  no  one  can  admire. 

The  hilit  i^ides  in  places  were  steep,  but  the  view  so  si^lime 
With  the  greensward  to  sit  down  on  made  it  tempting  to  climb. 
And  so  get  out  of  the  way  of  that  contemptible  acting  below. 
Of  which  sensible  persons  must  have  been  tired  long  ago. 
The  principal  part  having  been  nothing  else  but  loud  talk 
Which  was  followed  up  now  and  then  by  a  braggartly  walk. 
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That  seemed  to  employ  the  man's  time,  for  otherwise  you 
Might  be  led  to  think  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  da 

Above  this  hill  again  another  considerably  higher  did  rise 
Which  was  here  rocky  and  steeper,  and  many  a  one  tries 
To  get  this  way  to  the  top,  but  a  smoother  path  of  access 
Round  the  other  side  there  is,  neither  more  nor  yet  less 
Than  the  verdant  carpet  of  nature,  which  is  laid  down  so 
That  any  one  if  he  pleases  to  ascend  it  may  easily  go, 
And  each  summit  is  graced  with  a  small  piece  of  rich  green. 
Where  you  may  sit  quietly  down  and  look  out  on  the  scene ; 
So  here  I  lay  on  the  grass,  and  whilst  looking  around 
Saw  mountains  hills  and  vales  rich  in  verdure  abound ; 
The  mouth  of  the  river  and  forests  of  trees  met  the  sight, 
Which  made  up  a  variety  very  pleasing  and  bright 
In  whatever  direction  you  gazed,  and  disclosed  to  the  view 
A  picture  which  is  as  charming  as  it  always  seems  new, 
And  when  you  have  finished  looking  there  will  on  the  heart 
Still  remain  the  impression  that  will  not  from  you  depart. 
But,  as  thought  and  feeling  direct,  at  some  future  times  may 
Call  up  scenes  that  will  only  with  life  vanish  away. 

After  this  I  arose,  and  down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill 
I  walked  slowly,  and  though  the  way  was  rather  rough  still 
There  was  something  cheerful  to  look  at,  for  just  below 
Was  the  Church  Walks'  road,  and  along  it  I  had  to  go 
To  get  into  Mostyn  Street,  where  I  shall  no  doubt  see 
Them  all  getting  their  dinner  and  not  waiting  for  me ; 
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But  J  am  still  on  my  way,-^for,  descending  on  one  side, 
In  the  ragged  cleft  of  a  rock  which  was  not  very  wide 
There  were  two  or  three  hollows  that  looked  natural,  and  so 
What  they  were  like  inside  I  was  rather  anxious  to  know; 
I  thought  they  might  be  curious,  so  down  a  rude  sloping  road 
Alongside  I  went,  and  found  that  they  were  now  the  abode 
Of  a  few  fowls  and  pjgs,  but  what  was  not  quite  so  well 
Or  agreeable  to  me  was  the  mire,  where  the  unpleasant  smell 
Is  rather  too  much  for  the  nerves  and  you  turn  naturally  away 
From  any  thing  they  are  averse  to, — mine  probably  may 
Cause  me  some  inconvenience,  but  if  it  chanced  they  did  not 
Changed  into  the  form  of  a  pig  I  must  have  very  soon  got. 

Then  I  passed  through  a  gate  and  down  the  same  road 
Into  the  one  just  below,  alongside  of  which  there  flowed 
The  river  Conway,  where  the  sands,  large  and  wide. 
Are  dry  until  they  are  disturbed  by  the  flow  of  the  tide 
When  the  sea  rushes  in  and  over  them  is  soon  spread 
So  that  then  they  and  the  river  are  part  of  ocean's  vast  bed ; 
In  a  few  minutes'  time  I  had  walked  up  close  to  the  pier, 
And  the  excursion-boat  had  not  yet  started  from  here, 
People  were  going  on  board — some,  in  a  terrible  way. 
Came  blazing  hot  and  half-scared,  most  apprehensive  that  they 
Would  be  just  in  time  to  miss  it,  and  then  they  would  feel 
That  when  no  lodgings  can  be  got  they  are  worth  a  great  deal, 
For  the  season  has  come  on,  and  so  many  arrive  by  the  train. 
That  accommodation  of  any  kind  you  may  search  for  in  vain, 
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And  the  place  again  is  but  small,  and  those  who  can  well  pay 
Are  the  species  of  visitors  the  inhabitants  prefer  here  to  stay, 
And  if  any  poor  wretches  are  driven  to  stop  for  the  night, 
The  proprietors  don't  forget  to  try  and  fleece  them  outright, 
But  on  an  excursion-boat  there  are  too  many  generally  found 
Of  the  objectionable  class  who  seem  so  frequently  to  abound 
Among  labourers  and  colliery-men — for  those  from  Blackpool, 
As  far  as  I  can  tell  appear  all  to  belong  to  that  school 

I  waited  a  few  minutes,  for  the  boat  seemed  ready  to  go, 
Then  I  had  an  idea  that  I  would  much  rather  know 
Whether  the  dinner  was  ready ;  and  as  I  did  not  long  stay 
The  steamer  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  depart  on  its  way 
Without  my  circumspection — though  in  my  own  mind 
I  had  no  wish  whatever  to  see  any  one  left  behind ; 
For  we  wanted  to  be  quiet — but  when  excursions  come  in. 
The  few  streets  then  get  noisy  and  rough  people  begin 
What  they  consider  enjoyment,  which,  when  they  are  out. 
Is  to  behave  as  if  they  knew  not  what  they  were  about, 
For  on  these  occasions  they  are  extremely  given  to  imbibe, 
A  practice  which  seems  to  prevail  much  with  this  tribe. 
And  the  locality  is  more  lively  when  they  all  go  away. 
For  they  are  but  a  nuisance  to  the  place  while  they  stay. 

After  dinner  once  again  I  went  down  to  thq  pier ; 
Another  steamer  there  was — one  that  had  come  in  here 
Some  few  hours  before,  but  all  that  were  on  board 
Had  landed,  and  things  having  been  again  duly  restored 


To  their  usual  order,  the  captain  gave  the  command  then 
To  let  go  the  ropes,  and  it  started  off  back  again. 

I  walked  hoihe  kticf  Ve  liad  tea,  and  C^cil  and  Trot 
Afterwards  went  out  for  an  airing,  which  I  dare  say  they  got, 
Besides  that  they  were  very  much  delighted  to  see 
Punch  and  Judy  performed,  and  they  afterguards  told  me 
That  it  was  exceedingly  good — which  ought  to  have  been  tnic 
Especially  as  very  nearly  two  hours  were  spent  in  the  view; 
And  there  are  some  ladies  I  know  who  are  lively  and  bright, 
And  have  hearts  that  will  flutter  again  at  the  sight 
Of  no  matter  what— and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
That  they  like  to  see  Punch  knocking  Judy  about ; 
And  It  is  probably  from  this  that  the  ladies  will  discern 
That  they  may  with  advantage  a  lesson  perhaps  learn, 
For  otherwise  I  don't  know  what  in  the  world  there  can  be 
So  extremely  amusing  in  this  strange  sight  to  see  ; 
Except  that  it  is  thought  if  they  should  chance  to  fall  out 
It  may  suggest  to  them  something  to  wrangle  about, 
For  there  are  probably  some  that  it  would  highly  delight 
To  get  up  a  good  quarrel  and  then  conclude  with  a  fight 

But  I  was  quiet  at  home,  and  sat  smoking,  and  then 
After  I  had  some  whiskey  and  water  they  came  in  agsun. 
And  we  all  had  some  stout,  and  a  great  deal  was  said 
About  Punch  and  Judy, — then  we  walked  off  to  bed/ 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  29. 

Walk  on  beach  to  Little  Orms  Head — Late  to  breakfast — Tb€ 
Conway  sands — Dyganwy  and  Cows — Dinner  and  rest 

I  GOT  up,  I  believe,  but  at  what  time  I  can't  say, 

I  supposed  it  to  be  about  half  past  seven,  but  the  day 

Seemed  heavy,  for  the  sun  did  not  shine  at  all. 

And  a  dull  leaden  hue  you  could  see  over  all : 

When  I  had  got  down  stairs  and  outside  the  street  door 

I  took  a  short  walk,  as  I  believed  I  had  more 

Than  an  hour  to  spare,  so  towards  the  Little  Orms  Head 

I  directed  my  course,  where  the  hills  in  a  bed 

Of  open  landscape  lie  :  I  walked  along  the  pathway 

By  the  side  of  the  road,  from  whence  occasionally  you  may 

Discern  on  the  sands  a  few  persons  strolling  about. 

Picking  up  what  they  can,  which  is  but  little  no  doubt. 

I  soon  got  tired  of  the  pathway  and  went  on  to  the  beach, 
Where  broken  bottles  and  fish-bones  were  all  within  reach. 
Mixed  up  with  the  shingle  and  fleecy  foam  that  lay  there 
Ready  to  be  blown  away  into  nought  else  but  thin  air. 
Which,  like  the  fresh  breezes,  no  one  yet  seems  to  know 
From  what  cause  they  arise  or  can  tell  whence  they  go. 

I  rinsed  my  hands  in  the  salt  water  and  walked  on  again. 
Picking  up  coloured  pebbles  and  other  things,  when 
bb 


Raising  my  head  all  at  once  the  beach  straight  before  me 
Was  all  covered  with  rocks  as  far  as  a  person  could  see, 
And  also  large  pebbles  and  stones,  and  I  had  much  to  do 
On  account  of  their  roughness  to  wend  my  way  through  : 
As  soon  a$  I  approached  them  I  had  some  idea 
Of  going  round  the  comer,  so  that,  being  still  more  near, 
I  might  see  whether  really  there  was  a  way  round 
The  Little  Orms  Head  any  where  to  be  found. 

As  your  way  you  pursue  along  the  shore  by  the  sea, 
In  a  straight  line  a«head  you  will  conceive  it  to  be. 
But  as  you  come  nearer  a  sharp  turn  there  is  found, 
Where  an  hollow  in  the  cliff  you  see  when  you  get  round. 
Though  it  does  not  look  very  far  my  experience  to-day 
Convinces  me  that  it  is  not  such  an  extremely  short  way. 
And  when  3rou  come  to  this  tiim  the  most  that  can  be  seen 
Are  shapeless  pieces  of  rock  and  the  sea  running  between. 

I  made  my  way  with  some  difficulty,  for  it  did  not  seem  iar 
To  the  point  just  before  me ;  but  some  objects  that  are 
Apparent!}'  near  which  you  desire  much  to  go  and  view 
You  will  discover  are  a  long  distance  off  perhaps  from  you. 

But  time  was  progressing,  and  the  breakfast  I  thought 
Would  be  now  very  welcome  if  it  here  could  be  brought. 
And  though  nearer  to  the  end  I  by  degrees  seemed  to  get 
It  always  appeared  to  the  view  about  a  mile  or  two  yet, 
Rocks  and  flints  mixed  with  shingle  lay  all  scattered  about 
So  thickly  that  when  among  them  you  could  hardly  get  out 
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Or  even  between  them>  biit  if  there  was  a  small  space    ^   -y.-i 
It  was  full  of  sharp  bits  of  broken  rocks,  an  unfortunate  case  , . 
For  the  feet,  and  further  on,  where  the  tide  had  gone  outj 
The  place  was  covered  with  boulders,  so  the  shore  all  about 
Looked  a  mass  of  confusion  with  an  appearance  so  wild 
As  though  the  beach  with  the  ocean  could  not  be  reconciled. 

The  sea  was  slightly  distant,  and  it  seemed  rather  perplexing 
To  see  boulders  all  jumbled  about  in  a  manner  so  vexing ;  . 
They  seero  to  bewilder  the  senses,  and  you  look  with  a  stare 
And  wonder  for  what  purpose  nature  has  planted  them  there ^ 
Perhaps  in  her  kindness  she  meant  to  render  some  aid  to  art, 
That  she  might  have  material  when  she  wanted  to  start 
On  her  mission  of  progress  to  give  the  place  greater  renown, 
And  by  the  means  of  improvement  to  make  better  the  town ; 
The  cliff  was  gradually  rising,  and  was  part  of  the  ascent 
To  the  summit  of  this  rock,  but  as  still  further  it  went 
Tt)<:^  beach  became  more  contracted,  along  which  were  seen 
Occasional  patches  of  grass  of  a  somewhat  dull  green. 
So  that  altogether  youVe  an  idea  of  that  outlandish  intrusion 
Of  those  events  that  turn  things  to  such  a  state  of  confusion. 

Then  I  thought  of  my  breakfEu>t,  though  somewhat  inclined 
To  go  on— but  my  hunger  perhaps  altered  my  mind — 
Still  further  round  th^  corner  in  order  to  look  at  a  cave—-  ,     . 
Which  is  filled  in  with  salt  water  left  there  by  the  wave 
After  the. tide  has  been  up,  and  it  extends,  so  it  is  said. 
Some  distance  under  this  side  of  the  Little  Orms  Head— 


Seemed  to  me  so  f^^  fade,  fiDT  die  nearer  foa  get 
Yott  Appear  alws^  cooiiiiced  diat  joa  are  not  tiicre  yet. 
And  beifdes  to  crown  all  yon  coold  not  walk  verj  fist. 
So  that  yooVe  onljr  to  hope  you  may  anive  there  at  last. 

I  patiied  and  tamed  bade,  and  among  the  fragments  that  Uqr 
On  the  beach  with  tome  difficulty  I  picked  out  my  way, 
AfSd  my  feet  growing  tender  I  could  hardly  go  on. 
So  I  looked  all  about  until  I  happened  to  l^t  upon 
Some  imooth  sandy  part,  or  a  more  acceptable  spot 
Where  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  be  decidedly  not 
A«  forbidding  to  walk  on,  so  I  went  on  and  could  see 
Some  green  grass  Just  above,  which  at  this  spot  seemed  to  be 
Stxy  difficult  to  come  at  when  1  was  going  to  view  it^ 
For  I  thought  up  the  sides  that  I  could  never  get  to  it ; 
It  was  damp  slippery  earth ;  however,  in  a  short  time. 
To  the  top  with  some  difficulty  I  managed  to  climb ; 
It  was  a  field  all  enclosed,  and  so  near  to  the  edge 
That  of  ground  to  walk  on  outside  was  the  narrowest  ledge^ 
So  that  you  were  almost  obliged  to  hold  on  to  the  rail, 
Lett  the  ground  should  give  way  and  your  footing  should  fail ; 
t  did  not  attempt  it^  but  climbed  over  into  the  field. 
And  walked  along  by  the  side,  where  the  earth  did  not  yield. 
But  if  t  h^i  happened  to  slip  wtih  what  inward  delight 
Would  CecJl  «ind  lYot  ha\^  been  tilled  at  the  ludicrous  s^ht 
1  should  have  hjid  to  descnl^^  and  then  no  doubt  they'd  say 
It^t  really  the  incidem  was  almost  as  good  as  a  play. 
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But  whether  it  is  so  or  not  a  person  should  be  only  too  gUd 
To  have  been  the  subject  of  enjoyment  that  others  have  had : 
I  soon  afterwards  saw  before  me  a  short  distance  further  on 
A  path  at  the  end,  and  which  you  can  only  enter  upon 
By  first  getting  over  the  enclosure  and  then  you  must  go 
Along  the  inside  of  the  field,  and  the  track's  just  below ; 
And  having  got  up  to  it  I'd  walked  but  a  short  distance  along 
The  road,  when  I  saw,  and  I  was  not  in  the  wrong, 
A  young  lady  riding  towards  me  that  I  thought  was  Trot, 
Which  I  found  out  to  be  true  when  still  nearer  I  got : 
She  nodded ;  and  then  we  both  went  on  our  way, 
She  to  ride,  me  to  breakfast,  for  I  had  not  eaten  to-day, 
And  having  got  to  Mostyn  Street  I  went  up  stairs  and  then 
Found  my  time  half  past  eight  to  be  a  quarter  past  ten ; 
I  was  somewhat  surprised,  for  I  had  been  confiding,  in  lact, 
To  the  very  unerring  manner  in  which  my  watch  used  to  act. 
But  it  seems  just  as  though,  as  is  sometimes  its  fate. 
That  however  accurate  it  is  it  must  sometimes  be  late, 
For  which  there  are  various  causes,  among  them  we  may  find 
That  it  very  often  is  due  to  the  forgetfulness  of  mankind. 

When  I  had  got  to  the  house  in  a  most  terrible  way 
They  pretended  to  have  been,  but  not  much  did  they  say, 
Except  that  they  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  roam 
So  very  fer  before  breakfast  but  keep  nearer  to  home, 
And  they  were  a  bit  annoyed  about  almost  nothing  at  all^ 
But  I  look  good  care  of  myself — and  so  that  was  all. 


At  about  half  past  ten  my  breakfast  was  brought 

And  put  on  the  table,  which  I  ate,  while  I  thought 

Of  the  walk  I  had  enjoyed,  and  the  very  big  piece  of  stone 

On  which  I  had  rested  and  listened  to  the  shrill  moan 

Of  the  retreating  sea,  and  how  very  playful  appeared 

The  small  foaming  wavelets  when  their  crests;  they  upreared. 

After  breakfast  while  I  was  resting  I  put  my  head  out 
Of  the  window  to  discover  what  mischief  there  might  be  about, 
And,  glancing  over  the  road,  through  the  panes  I  could  see 
Persons  apparently  reading,  but  whether  looking  at  me 
I  could  not  very  well  make  out,  and  you  know  ladies  may 
Gaze  at  any  object  of  interest  there  may  be  over  the  way. 

Then  \ye  prepared  for  a  walk  ;  but  some  ale  was  poured  out 
Which  I  was  told  to  drink  first,  for  they  said  that  no  doubt 
It  would  invigorate  me, — and  I  instantly  did  so. 
For  I  ccartainly  considered  that  Doctor  Carl  ought  to  know : 
It  refreshed  me  I  believe;  then  towards  the  Orms  Head, 
Down  along  the  Church  Walks  along  by  the  river  we  said 
We  would  go,  and  still  further  on  towards  the  sea-shore 
If  the  tide  would  permit,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
We  found  the  wind  was  so  boisterous  that  at  times  we  proceed 
Backwards,  somewhat  like  crabs,  which  was  pleasant  indeed. 
For  it  occurs  now  and  then  only  that  humanity  may 
Wish  to  learn  from  a  crab  how  to  proceed  on  his  way ; 
But  the  weather  was  charming,  and  again  a  good  breeze 
May  help  to. blo^v  off  perhaps  many  an  incipient  disease. 
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As  we  pursued  our  journey  though  the  hills  on  one  side 
Ix>oked  pleasing  and  attractive  no  one  appeared  to  confide 
In  their  safety  to-day,  for  when  the  wind  strongly  blows 
How  fast  you  may  come  down  the  heights  no  one  knows, 
And  even  if  you  get  up  there  it  would  be  difficult  to  stay 
And  sit  down  for  the  breeze  would  soon  drive  you  away. 

We  ^walked  across  the  sands,  now  wet  and  then  dry, 
For  some  distance,  at  times  picking  our  way,  but  for  why  ? 
We  wanted  to  get  more  to  the  land,  for  walking  was  here 
Not  alwa3rs  too  pleasant,  so  we  had  tried  to  get  near 
To  where  we  could  go  across  country,  and  so  on  our  way 
We  amused  ourselves  somehow,  but  to  induce  us  to  stay 
There  was  not  even  a  shell,  or  stone,  or  any  one  thing. 
Except  a  feather  or  two  out  of  some  ocean-bird's  wing. 

I  picked  up  one  or  two,  and  began  to  reflect  on  the  use 
That  might  be  made  of  them  but  from  these  could  produce 
Very  litde  indeed,  for  being  rather  thin  and  too  small. 
They  seemed  hardly  to  be  suited  for  anything  at  all ; 
The  invention  of  writing  was  the  first  seed  that  was  sown 
Towards  the  production  of  books,  and  that  we  must  own 
Would  not  perhaps  have  arisen  had  there  not  then 
Been  anything  found  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  pen, 
And  it  was  little  thought  at  that  time  that  the  quills  of  a  goose 
Were  ever  designed  to  be  put  to  so  noble  a  use. 
And  become  the  main  instrument  by  which  learned  men 
Have  introduced  books  to  the  world  over  and  over  again, 
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And  printing  was  afterwards  thought  of  so  that  multiplication 
Of  copies  created  in  the  monks  no  small  amount  of  vexation. 
And  the  scribes  were  displeased  because  their  vocation 
Had  become  almost  useless  through  this  innovation. 

Then  we  went  through  a  field  and  to  Dyganwy  soon  came, 
And  from  thence  we  walked  back  along  a  road  of  that  name, 
And  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  castle  we  passed  on  our  way, 
Which  were  scanty  indeed,  but  enough  though  to  say 
That  a  building  of  that  kind  had  once  graced  the  spot. 
And  which  time  had  so  shattered  that  it  was  almost  forgot. 

Having  passed  on  some  distance  we  came  to  a  stile, 
Which  we  all  looked  over — and  we  stood  there  a  while. 
For  a  little  way  further  up  in  the  path  we  were  to  take 
Were  two  or  three  cows,  which  made  Cecil  quake. 
And  she  said — **  oh,  look  !  I  feel  so  exceedingly  queer, 
I  am  very  certain  that  I  never  can  walk  along  here ;" 
Then  the  cows  moved  a  little  bit  out  of  the  way, 
And  she  ventured  on  now  that  they  were  likely  to  stray : 
So  we  passed  through  the  field  and  got  near  to  the  top 
When,  lo  and  behold  !  she  suddenly  came  to  a  stop. 
And  then  said  that  she  "  really  could  go  no  further  on 
Until  these  frightful  cows  should  make  haste  and  be  gone;" 
But  this  would  not  do,  for  we  had  now  got  thus  far. 
And  we  felt  little  inclined  to  make  these  cows  a  bar. 
So  having  plucked  up  courage  she  walked  slowly,  and  at  last 
In  great  trepidation  and  doubt  she  ran  quickly  past, 
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What  a  thrill  of  delight  must  have  coursed  through  each  vein 
When  she  found  herself  standing  on  safe  ground  again. 

So  on  we  still  went  till  we  came  up  to  a  gate, 
Which  led  into  a  fisu^m-yard  ;  for  a  minute  we  wait, 
As  there  are  two  muddy  roads,  to  think  what  to  do, 
And  to  oxisider  which  may  be  the  shortest  way  through : 
We  went  some  distance  down  one,  but  we  had  a  slight  fear 
That  we  should  have  to  go  back  for  this  looked  rather  queer ; 
So  we  did ;  though  the  other  was  rather  dirty  we  find 
It  more  direct  than  that  which  we  have  just  left  behind; 
It  seemed  to  have  been  a  lane  for  carts  only,  but  by  and  by 
A  very  different  place  we  may  have  the  pleasure  to  spy 
When  it's  an  inhabited  road  and  you  can  walk  either  way 
Without  being  obliged  very  frequently  to  make  a  display 
Of  mud  ;  and  on  either  side  there  was  nothing  to  please 
But  a  hedge  and  bare  fields,  and  devoid  almost  of  trees ; 
And  which  led  us  right  on  in  a  straight  line  till  we 
Turned  a  comer  and  then  the  main  road  we  could  see 
Right  before  us — it  was  Mostyn  Street,  and  very  close  by 
Was  Sydenham  House,  where  little  Nellie  on  high 
We  saw  at  the  window,  who  shewed  her  great  delight 
By  barking  so  loudly  that  she  deafened  us  outright. 

It  was  just  five  o'clock,  and,  dear  me !  what  a  treat 
To  see  that  now  there's  a  chance  of  getting  something  to  eat, 
So  all  of  us  sat  down  to  dinner  and  had  but  little  to  say 
Till  the  good  things  on  the  table  were  nearly  all  put  away, 
c  c 
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And  then  everything  was  cleared  and  thought  of  no  more, 
When  in  her  drowsy  arms  slumber  away  might  have  bore 
The  senses  of  some  who  in  blissful  dreams  of  delight 
See  aerial  visions  of  beauty  envelop  them  and  so  bright 
That  the  chain  binding  you  to  earth  appears  to  gives  way, 
And  all  you  recognize  then  is  the  golden  light  of  the  day ; 
And  others  might  think  they  were  falling  down  far  below, 
Who  all  at  once  would  experience  such  a  shaking  up  so 
That  in  a  minute  or  two  the  heaviness  of  sleep  is  nigh  o'er 
When  they  will  feel  no  desire  to  lie  down  any  more ; 
But  I  sat  at  the  window  and  watched  the  big  drops  of  rain 
Following  one  after  another  as  they  were  formed  on  the  pane. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  we  all  had  our  tea^ 
And  after  it  was  finished  the  cards  we  did  soon  see 
Appear  on  the  table,  for  it  was  thought  that  something  to  do 
Helps  to  keep  up  the  spirits,  and  more  especially  if  too 
You  have  whiskey  and  water  and  a  mild  cigarette ; 
So  we  all  played  at  whist,  and  the  evening,  so  wet, 
Glided  pleasantly  away ;  but  at  about  half  past  ten 
The  sky  became  clear  and  the  stars  shone,  and  then 
It  was  near  upon  bed-time  ;  so  we  said  good  night,  and  I 
Disappeared  up  the  street  to  my  bed-room  close  by. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30. 

Last  day  at  Llandudno — Farewell — By  train  to  Chester — Green 
Dragon  Inn — Castle  walls  and  Grosvenor  Park — Bed, 

I  GOT  up  and  started  out,  and  then  went  into  the  street, 

Walked  towards  Sydenham  House,  where  I  did  presently  meet 

The  little  dog  Nellie,  who  in  doors  would  not  stay, 

So  with  her  before  breakfast  I  went  out  a  short  way ; 

She  followed  me  quickly  and  keeps  close  to  my  feet, 

In  front,  and  looks  back  as  she  walks  up  the  street, 

And  if  I  am  a  short  distance  behind  she  will  stay. 

And  stare  at  me  in  a  most  comical  sort  of  a  way. 

While  the  small  tuft  of  hair  that  hangs  over  her  face 

Shakes  quietly  about  with  a  very  peculiar  grace ; 

This  may  be  the  last  time  that  poor  Nellie  will  say 

In  her  own  doggish  language — "  Let  us  go  out  to-day, 

For  it  is  so  very  fine,  and  I  like  extremely  your  feed, 

And  an  appetite  will  make  me  enjoy  it  indeed. 

For  the  people  despise  me  that  come  here  and  say — 

Just  keep  that  confounded  dog  out  of  the  way  1" 

I'hen  I  came  in  to  breakfast,  and  on  this  our  last  day 
As  long  as  we  remained  here  Nellie  with  us  did  stay. 
So  we  feasted  her  well,  for  the  occasion  was  one 
Which  would  certainly  admit  of  such  a  thing  being  done, 


So  all  of  OS  agreed,  for  we  coDJectared  that  after  ve  bad  gone, 
Thk  litde  dog  would  probably  then  have  to  keep  sUitiiig  on, 
As  was  previoudy  her  practice ;  and  that  if  now  she  is  thin. 
Then  her  bones  will  be  poshing  themselves  throu^  her  sldn, 
Which  genteelness,  though  some  ladies  may  greatly  admire, 
Is  not  altogether  the  thing  such  an  animal  could  desire; 
Bot  we  shall  see  her  no  more,  and  so  we  mean  hi  that  case 
To  enjoy  the  finishing  vierr  of  her  queer  little  face  : 
Cecil  sorely  lamented  her  own  sad  fate  that  made  diis 
The  last  time  she  should  give  her  dear  darling  a  kiss. 
For  she  would  hot  even  have  felt  the  slightest  dismay 
Had  circumstances  actually  forced  her  to  take  Nelly  away, 
Fof  her  excellent  husband,  so  good  and  so  kind. 
With  a  praiseworthy  sort  df  subititssion  is  ever  resigned 
To  whatever  his  dear  spoute  may  take  into  her  head, 
As  she  is  seldom  deterred  by  any  thing  that  may  be  said, 
And  even  if  she  is  there  is  never  very  much  in  it. 
For  mattefs  often  are  determined  in  little  more  than  a  minute, 
And  it  ustially  ends,  so  I  have  heard  people  say, 
That  the  fair  one  most  generally  gets  her  own  way. 

We  finished  our  breakfas(t,  and  then  we  proceeded 
To  pack  every  thing  up  except  what  we  theii  needed. 
But  we  first  had  a  walk,  and  went  on  the  parade, 
I  looked  round  and  a  momentary  feeling  displayed — 
A  sadness  of  heart,  which  was  somewhat  deeper  in  hue 
As  I  gazed  on  the  Orms  Head  in  an  atmosphere  so  blue. 


For  the  walks  I  had  bad  there  and  the  enjoyment  I  found 
Left  so  strong  an  impression  that  it  seemed  to  redound 
At  the  notion  of  parting, — but,  like  a  bright  summer's  day. 
Pleasure,  of  whatever  kind,  must  needs  vanish  away* 

AVe  walked  leisurely  onward,  one  after  the  other. 
And  bidding  farewell,  as  our  sad  feelings  we  smother, 
Of  the  Little  Orms  Head,  which,  though  pleasant  to  climbi 
Loses  much  of  its  interest  when  most  of  the  sublime 
About  it  is  so  invested  with  danger  that  few  people  care 
To  ascend  it ;  but  those  that  have  haj^ned  to  go  there 
Speak  of  it  very  highly  at  the  same  time  that  they  say 
That  it  is  better  and  safer  perhaps  to  keep  wholly  away : 
This  rock  is  half  a  mile  round ;  a  short  ascent  to  the  top 
Will  bring  you  all  at  once  either  to  a  dead  stop 
Or  else  over  the  summit  you  may  by  chance  disappear, 
Which  occasionally  occurs  when  reckless  folks  get  too  near. 

After  leaving  Llandudno  we  expect  we  shall  spend 
One  whole  day  at  Chester,  and  so  to-morrow  will  end 
Our  tour  altogether,  when  we  hope  we  shall  meet 
Some  well-known  faces  again  in  King  William  Street 

Then  engaging  a  porter,  and  our  business  completed. 
We  walked  to  the  station  and  in  a  train  soon  got  seated ; 
We  started  at  ten ;  and  I  think  we  all  did  arrange 
For  this  carriage  because  we  should  not  have  to  change. 
And  it  will  on  reaching  the  junction  be  attached  to  the  train 
That  runs  through  to  London,  and  then  onward  again 
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For  whatever  information  he  thought  it  convenient  to  impart 
Was  nothing  else  but  small  talk,  and  then  off  again  start, 
For  the  time  being  up,  this  important  meeting  must  at  last 
Be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  so  breaking  off  he  rushed  past. 
And  with  a  precipitate  farewell  he  all  at  once  got  into  the  train, 
Which  was  just  moving  on  its  way  to  the  metropolis  again ; 
So  we  quietly  regarded  him  and  saw  the  passenger  go, 
Then  thought  of  ourselves  and  walked  about  to  and  fro, 
And  as  soon  as  it  was  gone  and  we  could  see  it  no  more 
We  began  to  wonder  what  it  was  we  were  stopping  here  for, 
When  we  remembered  our  luggage,  and  so  with  that  view 
Found  it  incumbent  on  us  to  stir  our  paddle-wheels  too, — 
Which  we  did :  and  the  next  thing  we  determined  on  doing, 
Was,  to  walk  round  the  walls,  and  so  we  went  on  pursuing 
Our  road  to  the  east  gateway,  where  on  one  side  you  will  see 
A  small  arched  way  cut  in,  where  an  opening  there  will  be 
For  a  narrow  flight  of  stone  steps ;  we  ascend,  and  then  stop 
And  look  around  when  discovering  ourselves  on  the  top 
Of  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  a  curious  sight  we  perceive 
Of  the  confusion  inside,  for  the  houses  all  you  may  believe 
Appear  one  heterogeneous  mass,  and  many  places  were  seen 
Into  which  you  really  would  think  honesty  never  had  been. 
There  is  a  single  iron  railing  inside,  rather  open,  and  all 
The  protection  you  can  get  if  you  should  happen  to  fall 
Into  the  space  underneath,  or  on  what  else  there  might  be, 
Tops  of  houses  and  chimney-pots,  like  what  you  may  see 
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In  the  great  metropolis  sometiines,  excepting  that  here 
The  green  fields  and  the  country  close  to  you  appear, 
With  a  bridge  and  a  river,  and  besides  all  this  there  may 
Be  occasionally  something  interesting  to  see  on  the  way. 

You  may  perceive  that  the  promenade  appears  to  descend 
And  sometimes  to  rise,  but  you  will  find  in  the  end 
That  the  lowest  part  is  quite  high  enough  to  require  a  stay, 
To  keep  people,  doing  business  on  both  sides  of  the  way, 
From  transacting  too  much, — and  heedless  ones,  too. 
From  falling  over  the  edge,  knowing  not  what  they  do, 
And  when  at  the  bottom  they'll  then  feel  that  the  tale 
Is  too  true — that  man's  nature  is  prone  to  be  frail ; 
So  some  will  repent  being  careless,  and  others  that  the  porter 
That  they  so  liberally  drank  had  not  been  cold  water. 

On  your  way  a  few  steps  you  will  occasionally  trace, 
Otherwise  there's  not  much  getting-up  stairs  in  the  place. 
And  you  may  observe  here  and  there  a  nice  bed  down  below 
Of  greensward  to  rest  on  if  over  you  should  chance  to  go. 
Which  would  be  rather  awkward,  as  it  possibly  may 
Disarrange  all  your  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

But  if  you  should  desire  to  pursue  your  way  still  further  on 
Towards  the  north  you  will  in  a  very  short  time  come  upon 
The  cathedral,  which  is  just  now  under  restoration. 
And  stands  out  well  in  the  landscape ;  but  its  antiquation 
Will  soon  perhaps  be  hidden,  for,  being  under  repair, 
Its  architectural  beauties  may  not  be  long  visible  there. 
dd 
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We  srill  keep  on  our  way ;  and  the  next  thing  we  see 
Is  the  tower,  where  king  Charles  beheld  in  great  glee 
His  own  Cheshire  army,  but  when  he  saw  her  defeat 
His  ideas  got  confused  and  himself  seemed  dead  beat ; 
And  I  fear  that  his  parliament  could  not  have  much  respect 
For  such  a  slippery  king  whose  most  unfortunate  defect 
Was  that  he  never  had  enough,  and  was  continually  a  bore 
To  the  country,  for  he  always  was  wanting  some  more ; 
His  recklessness  was  great  and  his  extravagance  too, 
And  it  seemed  that  they  soon  would  have  nought  else  to  do 
But  to  be  supplying  his  wants,  which  at  last  they  cut  short. 
And  exhorted  him  to  begin  now  to  act  more  as  he  ought ; 
But  no  !  he  must  needs  raise,  and  in  an  unlawful  way, 
Means  for  his  support,  in  which  he  found  that  a  king  may 
Sometimes  go  rather  too  far,  and  it  was  instantly  then 
Determined  that  he  never  should  be  able  do  it  again. 

This,  called  the  Phenix  Tower,  of  one  room  consisted, 
That  in  the  form  of  a  small  military  museum  now  existed ; 
We  went  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  it,  and  then  we  walked  inside, 
The  walls  were  covered  with  pictures,  cut  out  and  supplied 
From  illustrated  papers  :  there  was  a  man  stationed  there, 
Who  shewed  us  a  few  things  that  were  both  curious  and  rare. 

Then  we  came  out  and  went  on,  but  do  now  and  then  stay 
To  look  over  the  walls  where  the  landscape  luxuriantly  lay 
Here  and  there  at  our  feet ;  and  distant  views  might  be  seen 
With  a  foreground  of  country  well  covered  with  green. 
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Where  out  in  the  background  in  different  places  you  can  see 
Some  fine-looking  buildings,  which  generally  to  me, 
If  not  too  many  of  them,  appear  to  improve  much  the  view, 
And  give  to  the  scene  a  pleasing  cheerfulness  too. 

We  came  next  to  the  north  gate,  and  on  it  we  stay 
For  one  moment  to  look  over,  and  an  old  Roman  highway 
We  behold  as  we  gaze  up  the  street,  then  on  leisurely  we  go 
And  look  over  the  walls,  where  a  mountain  or  so 
Of  Wales  in  the  distance  you  can  perceive  very  well 
Just  in  outline — and  that's  all  about  them  you  can  tell. 

In  the  grounds  just  beneath,  as  you  proceed  on  your  way, 
If  you  have  time,  among  Roman  remains  you  may  stray, 
Enclosed  as  though  in  a  small  park,  and  further  on  still. 
After  crossing  over  the  railroad  you  very  soon  will 
Find  yourself  at  the  water  gate,  and  proceeding  yet  on 
The  view  of  fine  open  country  you  will  soon  come  upon. 
Where  the  race-course  of  Chester,  about  seventy  acres  of  space. 
Lies  in  the  form  of  a  circle— at  the  chief  stand  of  which  place 
Fair  ones  pay  high  for  seats  when  the  races  are  on, 
In  their  eagerness  to  watch  horses  they  may  have  stakes  upon. 

Then  we  come  to  Grosvenor  Bridge  that  goes  over  the  Dee, 
And  after  that  the  next  interesting  object  you  will  see 
Is  the  river  itself,  which  winds  for  a  very  long  way 
Between  picturesque  banks — in  the  sunshine  most  gay  ; 
And  the  country  in  this  place  is  so  lovely  all  round  that  we 
Might  well  imagine  it  the  spot  where  we'd  like  always  to  be. 
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We  kept  still  walking  on,  but  now  present  objects  did  not 
Engage  much  our  attention,  and  then  we  very  soon  got 
Back  again  to  the  east  gate,  when  down  the  steps  to  the  street 
We  went,  and  towards  the  Green  Dragon  inn  turned  our  feet, 
But  whilst  going  along  you  would  naturally  suppose 
That  we  should  like  to  see  what  was  known  as  the  "  Rows ;" 
And  having  stopt  to  consider  both  our  time  and  affairs 
We  walked  on,  and  then  went  up  a  small  flight  of  stairs 
And  along  a  low  promenade,  under  which  are  let  out 
Here  and  there  small  low  shops,  where  people  walk  about 
Or  pass  on  quickly  above,  and  in  this  continuous  way 
A  stroll  down  the  side  of  a  street  you  may  get  any  day 
Over  the  floors  just  above,  so  that  you  will  feel  as  you  go 
So  much  more  superior  than  the  crowd  just  below. 
And  besides  you  will  find  them  rather  convenient  places 
When  the  rain  disagreeably  pours  down  in  your  faces, 
And  though  rather  low-roofed  still  no  one  can  well  say 
That  they  are  not  of  advantage  at  times  in  some  peculiar  way, 
Which  you  can't  overlook,  and  though  dingy  with  age 
And  with  the  smoke  of  the  city  they  cannot  but  engage 
The  attention  of  the  visitor,  who  may  wish  in  his  heart 
That  such  places  had  always  of  streets  formed  a  part 
Where  rows  of  houses  existed,  and  as  on  them  you  gaze 
You  admire  the  quaintness  of  the  style  of  those  days. 

In  these  underneath  floors  families,  I  noticed  as  well. 
Seemed  to  live  there  together — but  how  I  can't  tell, 
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For  to  look  in  at  their  doors  it  would  appear  to  the  sight 
That  the  inside  was  not  blessed  with  a  bit  too  much  light : 
The  shops  above  all  along  are  situated  like  a  line 
Of  good-sized  back  parlours,  some  set  out  very  fine, 
But  others  are  so  dark  that  whatever  any  one  may  buy 
May  not  always  be  that  which  it  would  seem  to  the  eye, 
And  they  are  so  gloomily  lighted  at  the  close  of  the  day 
That  you  can  hardly  perceive  what  there  is  of  display. 

These  Rows  are  like  a  lot  of  first-floor  fronts  cut  out 
From  each  house  in  a  line,  and  were  intended  no  doubt 
To  serve  as  a  public  way,  for  what  paths  there  might  be 
Seemed  so  much  like  the  road  that  it  was  not  easy  to  see 
That  there  were  any  at  all,  and  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
Without  danger,  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  need 
For  these  verandah-like  walks,  which  occasionally  may 
Have  been  hailed  by  the  visitor  as  a  boon  on  the  way; 
These  were  inside  the  walls,  but  the  buildings  without 
Were  chiefly  modern  ones  and  hardly  worth  caring  about, 
More  especially  to  those  persons  whose  time  was  so  short 
That  they  only  could  see  a  very  few  things  as  they  ought. 

Then  we  walked  back  to  dinner ;  for  being  up  rather  high 
Had  well  aired  our  insides  and  made  them  perhaps  rather  dry, 
So  that  hunger  naturally  came  on,  and  besides,  our  diversion 
Of  going  round  the  walls  added  much  to  the  exertion 
We  had  already  experienced ;  so  we  dined,  not  without 
Occasionally  moistening  our  food  with  ale,  porter  or  stout 
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We  also  conversed  upon  topics  which  very  much  tended 
To  make  pleasanter  our  eating,  and  when  it  was  ended 
We  rested  ourselves  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  idea 
Possessed  us  that  it  was  not  needful  for  us  to  stay  here, 
For  all  of  us  fortunately  felt  in  such  a  happy  condition 
That  we  went  out  again,  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
Of  seeing  any  people  who  would,  at  this  time  of  night. 
Offer  to  escort  us  round  the  walls  by  the  glimmering  light 
Of  the  few  lamps  here  and  there  ;  but  we  went  on,  and  then 
We  thought  no  more  of  the  kindness  of  such  low-looking  men. 
They  were  respectable  in  dress,  but  came  out  at  night  late 
And  under  cover  of  darkness  lured  you  to  a  sad  fate. 

The  streets  were  now  gloomy,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
Having  been  spent  in  sight-seeing  had  almost  frittered  away : 
It  looked  black  and  heavy,  and  the  sky's  leaden  hue 
Had  in  some  degree  imparted  to  us  its  cheerlessness  too. 

Just  as  we  were  returning  we  observed  by  the  dim  light 
Of  the  lamps  what  a  dark  place  Chester  must  be  by  night, ' 
For  there  were  few  people  about  and  work  seemed  suspended. 
The  shops  were  nearly  every  one  shut  and  all  business  ended : 
Some  of  the  Rows  were  lighted  up  by  what  we  could  see 
Were  but  gleams  from  the  windows  and  what  there  might  be 
Reflected  from  the  road ;  and  through  the  terraces  on  high 
We  walked  mostly  in  darkness,  except  when  close  by 
A  street  lamp  was  placed  where  a  stairway  perhaps  might 
For  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  the  public  require  some  light 
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We  went  home  and  had  tea,  and  then  Cecil  and  Trot 
Seemed  rather  fidgetty  and  dull  because  they  had  not 
Anything  whatever  to  do,  so  both  of  them  went  out 
While  we  were  resting  ourselves,  rightly  thinking,  no  doubt, 
That  it  is  better  to-day  to  see  as  much  as  we  can  lest 
We  should  discover  to-morrow  in  a  watery  robe  drest. 

Carl  thinks  it  possible  the  fair  sex  are  at  times  rather  sly, 
As  he  says  you  can't  tell  what  they  may  have  in  their  eye ; 
These  two  said  that  they  were  going  into  Grosvenor  Park 
To  take  a  little  walk  round  before  it  should  get  dark, 
And  to  look  at  the  people, — but  they  hardly  need  stare 
If  in  such  dull  weather  as  this  they  found  nobody  there  : 
The  day  was  fast  closing  in,  and  it  was  impossible  to  know 
What  to-morrow  they'll  do  or  where  they're  likely  to  go, 
But  to  come  there  once  again,  though  it  might  be  their  intent, 
Must  depend  upon  whatever  occurrences  time  will  invent, 
And  thus  these  two  feminines  by  these  means  do  contrive 
In  this  monotonous  weather  to  keep  their  spirits  alive. 

They  were  gone  when  we  awoke,  and  what  did  we  do 
But  shook  off  our  drowsiness  and  then  went  out  too. 
And  having  done  so  to  the  gardens  we  leisurely  stray 
When  we  happened  to  meet  them  just  coming  away. 
So  they  returned  and  shewed  us  the  gate,  and  we  then 
Entered  and  walked  a  short  way  and  then  came  back  again, 
For  a  man  gave  us  notice  that  these  grounds  for  to-day 
Were  about  to  be  closed — 'twas  nine  o'clock  he  did  say : 
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We  walked  slowly  on, — and  all  that  we  could  now  do 

Was  to  go  quietly  out  before  the  gates  were  put  to  ; 

So  we  did  ;  and  the  next  thing  that  occurred  to  us  then 

Was  to  walk  up  the  streets  and  then  come  back  again. 

To  see  how  irregular  they  were  and  peculiar  to  view, 

As  to  make  the  city  look  quaint  to  a  stranger  going  through. 

Opposite  the  Green  Dragon  there's  a  house  of  large  size, 
Its  exterior  and  windows  at  times  attract  much  the  eyes 
Of  many  that  happen  to  pass  by,  and  though  nearly  new 
That  was  a  cheerfulness  in  it  that  attracted  the  view  ; 
It  was  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  old  houses  there, 
And  from  what  we  could  see  the  rooms  looked  rather  square ; 
I  was  told  it  was  an  hotel,  and  the  apartments  from  the  outside 
Appeared  rather  large,  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  its  pride 
And  very  inviting  when  it  was  lighted  up  for  the  night, 
When  few  other  buildings  looked  as  cheerful  and  bright,, 
And  from  the  outside  you  might  sometimes  plainly  see 
How  very  lofty  and  stylish  the  rooms  there  seemed  to  be. 

Then  we  walked  in  doors,  and  after  having  some  grog, 
All  of  us  went  up  stairs  to  bed,  but  I  got  into  a  fog. 
For  I  came  back  twice  to  the  same  place  before  finding  out  ' 
Where  my  bedroom  could  be  after  some  time  poking  about 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31. 

The  Cathedral^  Armoury^  and  St.  Mary*s  Church — The  Cemetery, 
Town  Hall,  and  Old  buildings — Chester  to  London  by  train. 

I  ROSE  soon  after  eight ;  it  looked  heavy ;  you'd  say 

That  for  sight-seeing  it  was  far  from  a  promising  day, 

For  whilst  having  our  breakfast  the  rain  poured  down  so  fast 

As  almost  to  make  us  believe  that  it  was  going  to  last, 

But  it  did  not  keep  on  long,  and  we  felt  very  glad. 

For  to  be  kept  within  doors  would  have  made  us  feel  sad ; 

And  we  meant  to  see  all  we  could,  hoping  that  we  should  not 

Be  put  out  much  if  bad  weather  should  fall  to  our  lot. 

It  was  just  ten  o'clock,  when  the  appearance  of  the  day 
Began  to  change,  and  the  clouds  were  all  breaking  away, 
Then  out  we  all  walked,  with  the  intention  to  go 
Into  Grosvenor  Park  perhaps,  and,  for  an  hour  or  so, 
Walk  leisurely  about  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  air, 
And  be  perfectly  content  even  if  we  only  went  there. 
But  after  going  up  the  street  and  coming  to  the  place 
The  force  of  circumstances  very  soon  altered  the  case ; 
For  we  came  to  a  large  space  of  ground,  then  stood  still, 
Looked  around  us,  and  asked  for  the  entrance  which  will 
Lead  us  into  the  park — when  a  man  came  near,  to  say 
He'd  like  to  show  us  what  he  could  for  the  time  we'd  to  stay ; 
e  e 


Though  he  appeared  somewhat  shabby  you  might  easily  trace 
That  he  was  accustomed  to  act  as  a  guide  in  the  place. 
So  it  was  settled  with  him  that  he  should  take  us  to  see 

I 

Whatever  in  the  locality  most  interesting  might  be 
Until  the  hour  of  twelve  struck,  at  which  time  the  train 
Will  call  here  as  it  passes,  when  we  shall  then  again 
Resume  our  journey  to  Ix)ndon,  but  still  I  must  say 
We  could  have  very  well  spent  here  another  whole  day. 

Our  way  was  first  to  the  cathedral,  and  it  seems  that  its  date 
Is  very  uncertain,  though  parts,  as  some  writers  state. 
May  be  traced  back  to  Rufus,  for  it  is  by  the  style 
That  analogy  to  the  mind  can  these  things  reconcile, 
As  in  our  days  no  one  can  tell  how  it  may  be 
Except  history  and  fact  in  these  points  do  agree. 

The  outside  though  imposing  affords  but  little  display 
Either  of  beauty  or  grace,  though  sometimes  there  may 
Be  a  few  sculptured  ornaments  apparently  in  a  recess 
Something  like  a  small  window,  but  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
Or  to  make  out  the  subjects,  for  being  so  high  they  appear 
To  a  great  many  people  to  be  anything  but  clear ; 
And  the  general  appearance  of  the  material  will  convey 
The  conviction  that  the  old  walls  are  in  parts  eaten  away, 
For  ihey  look  somewhat  ragged,  and  this  you  may  well  believe 
Does  not  improve  their  appearance,  still  it  cannot  deceive 
The  eye  with  regard  to  the  effect  which  this  venerable  pile 
Cicaicsi  in  the  natures  of  many  who  behold  it — the  while 
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They  look  upon  it  with  some  awe,  and  are  perhaps  unaware 
That  it  is  likely  to  give  way  while  they  are  passing  by  there. 

It  was  built  of  red  sandstone,  which  exhibits  to-day 
Here  and  there  all  the  appearance  and  signs  of  decay, 
And  you  may  scrape  it  off  with  such  remarkable  ease 
That  it  cannot  but  fall  away  altogether  by  degrees 
If  something  is  not  soon  done  to  stop  it,  and  even  now 
It  is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  but  anyhow 
People  do  come  to  see  it,  for  it  is  curious  to  trace 
The  minutes  holes  and  passages  that  appear  in  its  face. 

The  state  of  these  sandy  walls  we  were  led  to  suppose 
Were  due  to  an  insect  whose  perforation  soon  grows 
Into  a  long  rounded  passage  which  by  repetition  had  got 
From  the  softness  of  the  material  into  a  species  of  rot, 
And  thus  many  of  them  in  a  very  short  time  may 
Be  no  doubt  extremely  effective  in  clearing  wholly  away 
This  part  of  the  structure,  so  that  it  at  length  must 
Be  finally  resolved  into  a  species  of  very  fine  dust. 

We  were  informed  that  the  cathedral  was  under  repair 
Nearly  always,  as  parts  continually  gave  way,  and  the  air 
Had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  stone  of  which  it  was  made 
That  it  caused  some  anxiety,  for  the  money  that  was  paid 
For  the  patching  up  and  restoring  could  not  have  been  small, 
As  it  was  enough  to  rebuild  the  whole  again  should  it  fall : 
A  great  part  had  been  restored,  and  this  side  and  the  tower 
Must  come  to  the  same  end,  or  else  that  dread  power, 
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The  destroyer  of  all  things,  will  soon  level  with  the  dust 
Its  existence,  and  all  then  that  remains  of  it  must 
Be  only  known  by  its  footmarks,  and  when  these  fade  away 
To  the  embraces  of  oblivion  it  must  become  soon  a  prey. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  cathedral  our  guide  looked  about 
To  see  whether  he  could  find  some  one  suitable  out 
1*0  show  us  over  the  inside,  upon  which  having  agreed 
Into  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  at  once  we  proceed  : 
It  appeared  rather  gloomy  ;  the  arched  pillars  were  fine. 
And  so  heavy  and  profuse  as  to  take  from  the  sunshine 
Its  enlivening  effect — for  whilst  we  were  looking  about 
You  might  think  it  dark  threatening  weather  without. 
Even  if  you  should  see  the  sun's  rays  collect  on  the  ground. 
Which  have  but  little  effect  in  the  obscure  space  around. 

The  inside  was  large  and  lofty  ;  there  were  no  sittings  at  all, 
But  a  profusion  of  chairs  were  piled  up  near  the  wall, 
And  even  if  for  a  seat  you  have  one  halfpenny  to  pay 
You  will  still  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  you  may 
Sit  wherever  you  like,  and  be  perhaps  in  a  serious  mood 
As  the  words  of  the  preacher  on  your  thoughts  may  intrude ; 
You  can  get  up  when  you  please,  but  in  pews  you  remain 
Whether  you  like  it  or  not  till  you  are  set  free  again, 
So  that  always  about  them  you  are  accustomed  to  see 
A  kind  of  restraint,  which  there  perhaps  would  not  be 
If  persons  did  not  so  often  give  way  to  keep  peace, 
Though  if  otherwise  quarrels  perhaps  never  would  cease.' 
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We  went  round  the  cathedral,  and  in  some  crypt-like  places 
We  perceived  some  old  tombs,  where,  in  their  stony  cases, 
Reposed  kings  and  great  men  ;  so  we  see  that  humanity 
Seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  small  pieces  of  vanity, 
Who  take  their  passage  through  life  and  then  land  on  a  shore 
Where  they  never  are  seen  or  heard  of  any  more. 

We  first  looked  at  the  choir  and  other  things  we  surveyed, 
And  the  remarks  upon  them  always  seemed  to  be  made 
When  the  attention  was  elsewhere  and  the  senses  were  stra3ring 
So  that  you  could  not  catch  what  the  guide  might  be  saying, 
And  especially  so  when  you  are  rather  anxious,  on  hearing. 
To  gain  certain  information,  and  it  then  only  appearing. 
That  the  relations  you  have  listened  to  too  often  in  vain 
Make  you  rather  annoyed  because  the  words  are  not  plain ; 
But  this  must  be  the  case,  when  you  find  that  inside 
The  voice  re-echoes  again,  and  the  void,  far  and  wide, 
Invests  it  with  such  a  sound  which  indicates  that  there 
Only  exists  a  damp  chill,  where  the  confined  stifling  air 
Steals  on  your  vitals  like  a  fog,  so  unlike  that  upon  high 
That  is  always  floating  about  in  the  clear  azure  sky. 

We  came  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  we  all  walked  inside, 
Which  was  indeed  very  fine  ;  in  other  parts  we  espied 
Two  smaller  ones  also — each  of  which  I  should  say 
Was  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  kneel  down  and  pray ; 
Tombs  of  royalty  and  great  men  were  seen  here  and  there, 
But  what  was  said  about  them  I  did  not  much  care, 
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For  things  attracted  attention  which  I  could  not  go  and  see 
As  the  time  was  too  short — a  cursory  glance  it  must  be. 

After  having  seen  so  much  we  got  tired  and  then 
Without  the  slightest  regret  wish  our  selves  out  again, 
But  of  course  we  were  obliged  out  of  politeness  to  stay 
Till  our  zealous  attendant's  palaver  had  all  melted  away  ; 
And  then  we  departed  and  found  that  the  guide  was  just  by, 
Whom  in  a  few  minutes  or  so  coming  up,  we  espy, 
The  long  walk  in  the  churchyard,  so  we  all  then  agree 
That  the  armoury's  the  place  which  we  ought  next  to  see ; 
And  it  was  natural  that  we  should  do  just  as  we  were  directed, 
For  with  compulsory  obedience  we  were  then  much  infected, 
Especially  as  we  were  strangers,  and  knew  nothing  of  places 
Around  us,  which  altogether  were  new  to  our  faces. 
And  so,  like  blind  donkeys,  you  would  naturally  suppose 
That  we  could  be  all  the  time  easily  led  by  the  nose. 

Long  yams  often  are  spun  and  strange  things  invented, 
Because  otherwise  most  people  might  not  be  contented, 
And  a  great  many  would  seem  to  be  all  in  their  glory 
When  with  wide  open  mouths  they  take  in  a  long  story : 
But  there  was  one  thing  to  think  of;  before  we  could  view  it 
We  had  first  to  find  out  how  we  were  to  get  to  it ; 
The  guide  politely  informed  us  that  if  we  wished  to  do  so 
An  order  was  necessary,  and,  to  get  it,  we  had  to  go 
With  him  to  the  castle,  and  entering  at  a  small  gate 
Walk  across  the  court-yard  and  in  at  a  door  straight, 
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Then  ask  the  officer  there  with  something  like  grace 

To  favour  us  with  permission  to  go  and  se6  over  the  place ; 

He  will  not  refuse,  for  he  himself  must  well  know 

It  would  be  very  graceless  behaviour  for  him  to  do  so, 

But  if  it  happened  he  should  it  would  be  as  much  as  to  say 

That  some  wrong  being  suspected  we  were  better  away. 

Then  our  guide  departed — after  having  shown  us  how 
We  could  obtain  admission  to  the  officer's  locality  now  ; 
So  then  we  crossed  over  and  soon  found  out  the  place. 
When  Carl  went  up  to  the  door,  and,  with  his  usual  grace. 
Asked  for  an  order  and  got  it  and  then  walked  slowly  away, 
Reflecting  that  many  a  barrier  often  has  and  still  may 
Be  broken  down  by  gentleness  ;  and  then  we  had  to  go 
And  find  out  the  armoury,  which  we  only  happened  to  know 
By  description,  but  the  information  we  chanced  to  obtain 
Appeared  to  me  as  though  it  were  not  over  and  above  plain. 

We  crossed  the  court-yard,  opened  a  gate  and  went  through, 
Then  up  steps  to  the  ramparts,  where  on  one  side  was  a  view 
Of  what  was  doing  beneath,  and  on  the  other  there  stood 
The  armoury,  a  long  low  building ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  could, 
We  hastened  up  to  one  end  and  walked  in  at  the  door. 
And  gave  up  the  card  to  admit  us  we  had  received  just  before ; 
But  Cecil  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  a  very  peculiar  idea 
Of  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  the  arms  hanging  up  here ; 
"  But  just  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  I  may," 
She  said,  "  for  this  once  allow  my  objections  to  give  way. 
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Though  it's  an  odd-looking  place,  and  I  really  don't  see 
Hardly  any  one  of  these  things  that's  interesting  to  me." 

A  pleasant-looking  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  came  to  us. 
And  seemed  quite  satisfied  as  he  proceeded  to  view  us ; 
And  up  one  side  of  the  room  we  followed  him  in  due  awe 
Where  a  space  for  just  two  abreast  in  one  long  line  we  saw 
Was  all  that  could  be  allowed,  for  in  true  martial  pride 
The  curiosities  of  war  were  all  arranged  on  one  side, 
And  on  the  wall  ancient  weapons  were  here  and  there  hung. 
For  the  old  to  contemplate,  and  to  inspire  the  young 
With  that  kind  of  spirit  which  it  is  very  likely  they'll  find 
May  some  day  be  of  much  use  for  getting  rid  of  mankind. 

Now  and  then  we  were  shown  some  pieces  of  old  shell, 
And  other  odd  things  that  no  doubt  did  their  work  well, 
But  as  I  was  behind  words  that  might  have  been  spoken 
Easily  got  quite  disconnected  and  the  narrative  was  broken. 
For  memory's  so  contrived  that  things  don't  often  stay, 
As  the  impression  when  faint  very  soon  vanishes  away ; 
And  it  is  only  when  on  the  mind  they  are  reflected  so  strong 
That  the  representation  of  an  object  can  keep  alive  long, 
And  be  brought  into  being  by  the  same  act  of  the  will 
That  can  afterwards  force  them  to  lie  down  and  keep  still. 
For  the  mind  is  so  much  diverted  that  thought  can't  hold  on 
To  only  one  source  of  attraction,  but  starts  up  and  is  gone. 

There  were  modern  arms  also,  some  of  which  we  were  told 
Were  improvements  upon  a  few  of  the  weapons  of  old ; 


tinnon-balls,  bombs,  and  pistols  were  about  the  place  seen, 
And  also  rifles- and  daggers,  and  a  great  deal  that  had  been 
Used  on  those  occasions  when  the  art  of  extermination 
Seemed  a  pastime  that  once  caused  a  tremendous  sensation. 
For  military  amusement  appeared  to  be  then  in  its  prime, 
And  on  which  nobles  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  their  time ; 
And  in  those  days  one  thing  that  in  their  favour  ran 
Was  that  they  were  not  so  particular  about  the  life  of  a  man, 
But  since  humanity  has  taken  such  a  very  different  turn, 
Mercy  without  justice  is  the  lesson  they  seem  likely  to  learn, 
For  war  is  considered  unjust,  and  now  it  is  thought  right 
To  alter  it  so  that  it  shall  be  placed  in  a  more  amiable  light. 
When  some  will  go  to  extremes  and  fondly  think  that  they  can 
Put  all  chance  of  contention  beyond  the  attainment  of  man. 
Which  may  suit  very  well  if  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  agree. 
But  otherwise  it's  a  circumstance  that's  not  likely  to  be. 

Some  slight  account  of  these  arms  was  given  us,  and  then 
We  were  shown  how  very  useful  they  might  indeed  be  again 
In  the  case  of  a  fray,  and  how  soon  they  would  cut  through 
The  thread  which  all  human  life  seems  to  be  fastened  to. 
With  other  small  incidents  that,  I  am  rather  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  unfortunately  forgotten — as  a  person  well  may. 
Who  in  a  large  city  has  been  endeavouring  to  view 
And  take  in  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Down  the  middle  of  the  room  were  arranged  on  each  side 
Some  hundreds  of  rifles,  kept  so  clean  that  you  eyed 

// 
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Them  with  that  kind  of  pleasure  which  people  often  take 
In  their  admiration  of  cleanliness  just  for  its  own  sake. 

As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  room  we  turned  round, 
And  down  the  other  side,  where  the  like  arms  were  found. 
We  walked  slowly,  whilst  some  ways  of  taking  one's  life 
Were  shown  to  us  by  the  armourer  in  the  using  of  a  knife 
Or  other  bright-looking  instrument — and  Cecil,  being  near, 
Imagined  herself  to  be  horror-struck,  and  cried  out — oh  dear  I 
But  that  most  imperturbable-looking  creature  young  Trot 
Seemed  to  try  hard  to  hide  whatever  feeling  she  had  got ; 
But  on  mature  reflection  there  cannot  be  so  much  in  it, 
For  with  any  of  the  implements  it  might  be  done  in  a  minute, 
Only  it  was  interesting  to  see  what  convenient  weapons  they 
Used  to  have  long  ago  for  putting  people  out  of  the  way. 

So  we  went  walking  on  amidst  this  heap  of  confusion 
Until  at  last  we  had  arrived  nearly  at  the  conclusion ; 
Then  we  got  to  the  door,  and  presently  there  comes  out 
A  coin  which  is  handed  over  to  the  armourer,  and,  no  doubt. 
That  is  the  reason  he  takes  in  a  manner  so  extremely  polite 
His  leave,  and  hopes  we  have  been  pleased  with  the  sight, 
But  he  cares  not,  I  expect,  as  long  as  he  can  find  a  way 
Of  adding  something  to  his  perhaps  not  too  liberal  pay; 
But  Cecil,  with  an  exceedingly  scornful  toss  of  her  head 
Declared  that  she  would  rather  have  been  elsewhere  instead, 
"  As  it  was  only  an  excuse  this  boasted  defence  of  the  land 
For  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  such  dreadful  weapons  in  hand, 


And  it  is  exceedingly  stupid  to  make  such  a  science  of  war, 
When  people  hardly  could  tell  what  they  were  fighting  for, 
It  may  be  called  liberty,  which  is  always  bringing  vexation. 
And  then  crowns  with  dishonour  the  doings  of  the  nation ;" 
And  having  let  off  this  squib  she  appeared  to  be  more  at  ease 
For  her  extreme  indignation  seemed  to  tone  down  by  degrees. 

So  we  then  left  the  castle  and  soon  found  the  guide, 
Who,  like  a  creature  of  magic,  was  at  once  by  our  side, 
And  he  said  that  the  next  place  he  should  take  us  to  view 
Was  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary — though  it  looked  rather  new ; 
But  you  would  not  suppose  that  it  was  an  ancient  one  restored. 
Though  it  might  be — but  outwardly  it  will  hardly  afford 
To  any  one  such  a  surmise,  only  what  the  guide  chooses  to  tell 
It  is  perhaps  fair  to  believe,  though  it  may  be  a  sell. 

But  whatever  about  it  was  antique  seems  now  washed  away 
Wi;h  that  beautiful  composition  which  conceals  all  decay, 
For  in  some  things  many  persons  are  not  always  prone  to  agree 
And  one  is,  that  it  annoys  them  such  buildings  to  see, 
For  whatever  is  old  they  prefer  to  cast  into  the  shade 
As  if  the  stories  of  ghosts  had  made  them  sorely  afraid 
Of  every  thing  that  is  ancient,  and,  not  pleasing  their  sight, 
They  must  be  needlessly  spoilt  by  a  plaster  covering  of  white. 
No  traces  of  old  age  or  of  ruin  could  be  discovered  outside, 
But  only  within  among  the  tombs  were  these  to  be  descried, 
And  sometimes  through  the  white  there  could  be  just  seen 
Traces  of  a  style  of  adornment  which  once  might  have  been 
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Very  commonly  used  in  building,  but  at  this  present  day 
All  but  a  few  remaining  indications  are  now  worn  away. 

The  church  is  curious  and  very  interesting,  said  the  guide, 
While  he  was  standing  and  talking  to  us  quietly  outside, 
But  when  he  had  got  in  what  he  intended  next  to  say 
Seemed  altogether  forgotten,  and  his  words  melted  away, 
For  it  appeared  very  much  as  if,  on  his  entering  in  there, 
His  pious  deportment  he  had  forgotten  to  prepare. 
And  he  seemed  so  taken  back  that  all  thought  fled  away, 
And  for  a  minute  or  two  not  a  word  did  he  say. 

Then  he  related  other  things  that  I  did  not  care  to  know, 
And  like  a  pedigree  talking  seemed  to  worry  us  so, — 
Told  you  whose  aunt  was  this  and  whose  grandmother  that, 
Besides  some  of  the  mischief  that  they  used  to  be  at, 
So  you  were  obliged  to  look  down,  and  give  a  deep  groan, 
On  their  effigy  before  you,  incomplete  in  the  stone, — 
With  the  arms  perhaps  knocked  off  and  the  face  worn  away, 
And  a  (tw  doubtful  marks,  by  which  you  could  not  well  say 
Who  these  grandees  were — you  may  think,  so  and  so — 
And  at  last  you  are  obliged  to  confess  you  don't  know. 

In  the  old  aristocracy  here  the  guide  took  much  delight, 
And  was  careful  that  they  should  not  escape  from  our  sight, 
And  they  were  the  principal  objects  that  he  spoke  of  then. 
For' the  church  was  as  nothing  compared  to  these  men. 

The  stained  glass  was  fine,  which,  though  people  admire. 
Seems  rather  more  for  the  eyes  that' one  is  apt  to  desire. 
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For  the  colours  come  out  so  as  to  be  too  much  for  the  sight, 
But  are  better  to  look  at  when  the  sun's  shining  bright, 
Though  it  is  not  said  or  recorded,  as  far  as  I  know. 
That  the  saints  or  apostles  were  ever  drest  up  for  show. 

The  pews  were  all  modem,  and  which  from  their  form 
Make  the  inside  appear  neither  comfortable  nor  warm, 
They  Ve  a  cold  look  about  them,  but  it  may  be  different  when 
The  service  is  being  performed  they  are  all  filled  again. 
And  during  this  time  whilst  the  plate's  going  round, 
You  have  sit  still  and  listen  to  that  peculiar  jingling  soimd 
That  the  money  must  make  when  each  person  drops  in 
Their  mite,  so  that  by  giving  they  may  wash  away  any  sin 
That  they  know  nothing  of,  and  which  religion  will  create 
For  fear  men  should  arrive  at  a  too  perfect  state, 
Anil  if  that  were  the  case  there  would  be  none  to  convert. 
Then  sect  iri  m  feelings  might  be  very  much  hurt. 

Sins  of  wh  it  h  we  are  unconscious  are  no  sins  at  all, 
A'id  they  that  choose  to  believe  so  are  dupes  after  all. 
For  more  were  invented  because  there  were  too  few, 
And  the  priests  would  have  nothing  for  the  people  to  do. 
But  it's  a  good  thing  for  many,  who  would  only  have  done 
Anything  but  what's  right  till  their  life's  course  was  run. 

The  walls  were  very  old  I  was  informed,  but  my  sight 
Might  have  been  defective  or  else  there  was  too  much  light, 
For  all  I  could  see  when  I  had  come  near  to  inspect 
Was  an  intense  glare  of  white  my  eyes  seemed  to  reject ; 
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This  made  the  case  doubtful ;  I  perhaps  ought  to  believe, 
As  people's  eyes  sometimes  even  themselves  may  deceive, 
For  things  often  seem  untrue — but  still  I  could  just  trace 
On  looking  more  closely  the  form  of  some  grotesque  face ; 
But  from  a  slight  distance  it  was  not  so  very  easy  to  see 
How  the  antiquity  of  anything  at  all  interesting  could  be 
That  is  all  so  concealed  from  view  as  it  seems  to  be  here, 
So  that  nothing  except  bare  unadorned  walls  do  appear. 

After  this  we  walked  out,  but  felt  somewhat  perplext. 
As  we  had  no  idea  of  what  we  ought  to  do  next. 
But  that  was  soon  settled,  when  the  guide  did  procure 
The  keys  of  the  cemetery,  to  which  you  may  be  sure. 
After  the  glowing  description  that  he  gave  of  the  place, 
We  were  not  very  long  before  we  quickened  our  pace. 

We  soon  got  up  to  him,  for  he  walked  rather  fast, 
As  though  he  considered  that  our  time  might  not  last 
And  we  should  then  be  deterred  from  walking  right  through, 
Or  have  leisure  to  stop  long  enough  for  taking  a  view 
Of  the  most  interesting  objects,  or  to  listen  to  what  he 
Might  be  graciously  pleased  to  reveal  to  such  visitors  as  we. 

Then  he  went  over  with  us,  and  when  inside  the  gate 
On  this  object  and  that  he  now  and  then  did  dilate 
As  we  passed  quietly  on  ;  and  his  accounts  of  the  place 
Were  very  often  unheeded,  as  they  would  be  in  the  case 
Of  some  greater  attraction,  and  so  perhaps  were  unheard. 
For  the  scenery  around  us  seemed  rather  to  be  preferred. 
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For  whilst  in  the  beautiful  landscape  you  take  such  delight, 
You  are  very  likely  unconscious  of  what  may  be  right, 
So  that  our  conductor  can  dress  up  his  vocal  exhibition 
In  whatever  colours  he  pleases  without  our  recognition ; 
The  fresh  and  enlivening  air  round  about  us  did  blow, 
And  every  thing  that  we  saw  there  had  attracted  us  so 
That  though  the  guide's  words  might  perhaps  enter  one  ear 
Still  out  at  the  other  they  would  just  as  soon  disappear; 
For  in  this  beautiful  place  there  was  so  much  I  must  say 
That  in  our  position  must  soon  draw  the  attention  away. 

We  admired  beyond  all  the  delightful  order  and  care 
That  reigned  amongst  every  thing  that  we  beheld  there. 
For,  like  a  beautiful  garden,  it  was  covered  with  green — 
Sometimes  grass  and  choice  trees ;  and  beds  there  were  seen 
Where  flowering  plants  grew — but  this  is  not  the  time 
When  you  can  see  these  interesting  grounds  in  their  prime. 

The  walks  were  well  kept,  and  occasionally  you  see  through 
Trees  crowded  together,  where  bits  of  landscape  you  view. 
Or  perhaps  the  bright  shining  river,  whose  banks  are  not  void 
Of  amusements  which  perhaps  are  by  many  enjoyed  ; 
For  when  the  weather  is  hot  you  can  lie  down  and  woo 
The  calm  zephyrs  while  delighting  in  nothing  to  do  ; 
Or  else  on  the  grass  you  may  enjoy  a  pleasurable  roll 
Like  a  dog — and  be  happy  enough  on  the  whole. 

The  trees  were  English  and  foreign,  a  few  of  which  spread 
Their  branches  so  far  round  that  any  one  might  be  led 
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To  seek  shelter  sometimes  beneath  their  umbrella-like  form 
Either  when  a  sudden  shower  comes  on  or  it  is  very  warm ; 
The  branches  were  light,  and  at  times  here  and  there 
Let  in  either  the  wet,  the  heat,  or  else  the  fresh  air. 

Any  one  would  hardly  believe  when  they  once  were  inside 
That  these  grounds  ever  had  been  to  the  purpose  applied 
Of  a  cemetery — nor  had  they;  and  if  books  speak  true 
They  have  not  long  been  installed  with  that  object  in  view, 
For  at  the  present  time  if  you  go  all  the  way  round 
There  are  but  very  few  cenotaphs  about  them  to  be  found, 
And  where  there  is  one  it  is  so  hemmed  in  with  green 
That  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  it  should  not  be  seen, 
They  are  distant  from  each  other,  and  those  we  noticed  then 
Were  all  in  memory  of  persons  distinguished  among  men. 

In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  lake  which  you  can't  well  perceive, 
For  the  shrubs  thickly  surround  it,  and  where,  I  believe, 
There  are  such  treacherous  banks  that  I  have  no  doubt 
You  may  very  easily  slip  in  but  you  will  hardly  get  out, 
But  as  it  is  I  believe  to  be  stopped  up  on  some  future  day 
All  hopes  or  fears  on  this  account  will  then  vanish  away. 

The  walks  were  mostly  undulating,  for  as  you  moved  about 
You  went  first  up  and  down,  and  in  and  then  out. 
And  the  paths  were  arranged  in  such  a  peculiarly  curved  stj'le 
That  you  needs  must  do  duty  on  both  sides  all  the  while : 
The  picture  was  pleasing ;  from  one  part  you  could  see 
A  low  wall,  and  beyond  it  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Dee, 
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Which  are  very  agreeable,  and  where  young  folks  may  enjoy 
A  pleasant  walk,  or  like  butterflies  their  time  can  employ, 
Which  chase  each  other  about  throughout  the  bright  day 
While  they  are  able  to  do  so,  for  time  soon  flies  away, 
And  when  pleasure  is  to  be  had  it  is  always  well  to  pursue  it 
For  you  don't  know  how  seldom  you  may  be  able  to  brew  it, 
And  though  at  first  perhaps  it  may  taste  rather  strong, 
Still  by  constantly  adding  it  will  get  weaker  before  long. 
But  when  it  has  all  gone  it's  like  some  beautiful  vision 
Which  memory  leaves  but  a  glimpse  of,  as  if  in  derision, 
For  what  was  its  sole  object  once  will  have  now  disappeared, 
And  only  the  shadow  of  that  which  childhood  had  first  reared 
Will  cast  back  its  reflection,  and  we  must  needs  be  resigned, 
For  that  will  probably  be  all  that  it  will  leave  in  the  mind. 

On  the  other  side  the  trees  concealed  so  much  from  view 
That  it  was  scarcely  possible  even  to  get  a  peep  through. 
But  Grosvenor  Bridge  and  the  landscape  could  hardly  be  seen 
For  the  leaves,  which  exhibited  nothing  but  green, 
S )  whatever  information  might  have  been  imparted,  I  know. 
Being  so  amused  with  the  place  I  was  obliged  to  let  go, 
As  the  sun  shone  so  bright,  and  a  joyous  kind  of«ease 
Seemed  to  inspire  you  while  roaming  about  as  you  please 
In  such  an  Eden  as  this,  in  which  much  that  was  fair 
Looked  as  if  for  your  pleasure  it  had  been  placed  there, 
And  even  Adam  himself  could  hardly  have  as  he  strayed 
Through  paradise  a  more  beautiful  garden  surveyed, 
gg 


Where  Eve  seemed  to  tire,  for  she  had  a  curious  way 
Of  having  a  walk  out  by  herself— so  some  legends  say, 
When  once  a  very  fascinating  form,  by  the  side  of  a  tree. 
Tempted  her  strongly  with  fruit,  which  after  a  while  she 
Hesitatingly  took,  though  her  heart  was  not  content. 
And  as  if  to  cool  down  her  feelings  eating  of  it  she  went, 
For  the  curiosity  of  young  ladies  becomes  often  so  great. 
As  to  reduce  them  at  times  to  a  most  forlorn  state. 
But  their  powers  of  endurance  appear  to  be  generally  strong. 
For  they  bear  evil  the  better  if  they  chance  to  go  wrong, 
Which  may  be  no  fault  of  theirs — ^for  often  if  they  might 
Only  travel  their  own  way  it  would  often  turn  out  right 

Should  they  see  anything  tempting  they  long  for  it  much, 
And  more  especially  so  if  they  are  forbidden  to  touch  : 
Thus  Adam  was  tempted,  but  his  strength,  after  all, 
Was  not  proof  in  the  least  against  his  erring  wife's  fall. 
For,  demurring  at  first,  he  thought  much  of  his  fate. 
And  that  husband  and  wife  should  not  be  separate. 
So  he  partook  of  the  apple,  and  then  soon  felt  that  he 
Was  not  quite  so  innocent  as  he  ought  perhaps  to  be. 

The  plants  were  so  various  that  you  would  almost  believe 
They  were  intended  for  study,  which  you  well  might  achieve 
As  the  names  all  appeared,  and  I  think  many  a  mind 
In  the  summer  much  interest  in  them  frequently  might  find, 
But  probably  in  time  they  will  almost  all  disappear. 
To  make  more  room  for  the  erection  of  monuments  here ; 
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But  the  memory  of  good  men  whose  actions  smell  sweet, 
After  having  bloomed  and  died  off,  will  have  left  at  your  feet 
A  bright  halo,  which  to  many,  as  long  as  they  live. 
Shall  reflect  back  the  assistance  they  to  mankind  did  give. 

Whilst  you  are  in  these  grounds  you  see  a  fine  combination 
Of  cemetery  and  garden,  as  though  the  neat  regulation 
Of  nature  in  conjunction  with  art  seemed  so  well  to  agree 
In  creating  a  beautiful  picture  that  the  eye  tires  not  to  see : 
It  seemed  somewhat  tedious  work  to  take  a  progressive  view 
Of  so  many  various  objects — which  being  always  fresh  do 
Give  delight  to  the  vision,  but  chiefly  will  not  stay, 
For  the  most  part  from  the  memory  soon  vanish  away. 

We  had  seen  what  we  could,  but  if  we'd  stopt  the  whole  day 
We  might  here  have  very  pleasantly  kept  dulness  at  bay, 
For  there  was  shade  enough  if  we  wished  for  a  seat, 
Or  even  nooks  if  we  should  be  in  the  humour  to  eat, 
There  was  ample  food  for  improving  and  amusing  the  mind, 
But  none  for  satisfying  our  hunger  had  we  felt  so  inclined, 
And  we  could  not  have  well  done  without  having  in  sight 
Something  also  as  convenient  for  putting  hunger  to  flight, 
For  eating  then  would  be  needful  to  give  zest  to  enjoy 
Any  recreation  in  which  we  our  time  might  employ. 

We  then  returned  from  the  cemetery,  and  while  on  our  way 
Through  the  street  at  a  building  we  paused,  and  did  stay 
To  look  on  for  a  minute, — then  we  entered,  and  a  few 
Visitors  here  and  there  you  might  see  walking  through  ; 
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And  as  it  was  almost  the  time  for  the  place  to  be  closed 
We  could  not  see  so  much  as  at  first  we  had  supposed, 
For  we  found  after  we  had  just  entered  in  at  the  door 
That  we  could  pass  through  the  rooms  above  and  no  more ; 
But  of  those  down  below  we  had  the  pleasure,  I  must  say, 
Of  seeing  them  locked  up  and  the  keys  put  away 
Into  the  official's  pocket,  so  what  we  now  had  to  do 
Was  as  quickly  as  we  could  to  make  our  way  through. 

But  the  entrance  seemed  odd,  and  as  then  it  was  seen 
At  a  cursory  glance  it  appeared  to  me  somewhat  mean. 
But  whether  it  was  so  or  not  I  hardly  can  say. 
As  without  losing  any  time  we  had  to  discover  our  way 
From  one  room  to  the  other,  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  do 
As  each  led  into  each  nearly  all  the  way  through  : 
But  when  I  entered  the  building  little  thought  I  at  all 
That  I  was  in  such  a  place  as  the  Chester  town  hall, 
For  on  going  in  the  doorway  appeared  rather  short, 
And  that  it  was  being  closed  we  had  then  not  a  thought, 
But  as  we  were  so  late  there  was  no  time  for  seeing 
Every  thing,  and  we  had  to  console  ourselves  with  being 
Allowed  to  inspect  what  we  did,  which  seemed  a  great  deal 
More  than  the  aspect  of  the  building  outwardly  did  reveal. 
And  it  was  rather  puzzling  afterwards  to  make  out  where 
They  lodged  all  the  splendid  rooms  they  had  got  there. 
For  on  looking  at  it  hastily  you  might  very  well  make 
In  taking  it  for  a  small  church  a  most  pardonable  mistake, 
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And  as  this  was  the  end  of  the  grand  passage  through 
You  might  very  naturally  be  led  to  such  a  false  view, 
For  it  seemed  undetached,  and  other  houses  being  so  near, 
In  such  a  deceptive  light  it  is  possible  it  would  appear. 

We  went  up  the  steps,  and  had  no  sooner  got  in  it 
Than  I  saw  it  was  a  place  of  no  small  note  in  a  minute, 
As  the  hall  indicates — a  rather  large  and  lofty  corridor — 
Which  we  went  round  and  inspected  for  some  seconds  or  more. 

There  were  a  long  range  of  windows  on  either  side,  where 
There  was  not  too  much  light,  but  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
From  end  to  end  they  extended,  under  the  eaves,  on  each  side 
In  one  continuous  row,  but  they  were  not  very  wide, 
But  sufficient  to  allow  the  light  in  such  a  manner  to  fall. 
So  as  to  subdue  its  intensity  through  the  space  of  the  hall. 
And  this  was  done  all  the  better  as  the  place  was  so  high 
As  to  give  you  a  fine  view  of  nothing  more  than  the  sky  : 
The  style  appeared  mediaeval,  and  executed  as  though 
There  was  a  f  inry  for  that  adopted  a  long  time  ago— 
In  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  or  even  perhaps  before  then, 
Whom  at  length  the  capriciousness  of  certain  political  men, 
And  Cromwell  amongst  them,  soon  made  it  well  known 
That  another  king  would  presently  have  to  sit  on  the  throne : 
These  houses  were  handsome,  and  I  think  their  form  may 
Be  generally  used  with  advantage  in  our  erections  of  to-day. 

Inside  the  walls  of  the  castle  they  try  to  establish  the  rule 
That  all  houses  to  be  built  shall  be  of  the  same  school 
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And  style  that  was  anciently  followed — an  improvement,  again, 
That  it  would  be  well  to  transfer  from  Charles  the  First's  reign ; 
And  though  they  were  lai^e,  the  same  style,  after  all. 
Can  just  as  well  be  applied  to  dwellings  that  are  small. 
That  there  may  be  more  room  than  in  those  unsightly  places 
Which  now^  stuck  in  a  row,  a  street  almost  disgraces, 
Formany  of  these  in  a  town,  though  people  don't  care, 
Seem  to  clog  the  whole  place  and  exclude  the  fresh  air. 

O^ide  the  walls  it  is  different,  for  there  you  will  find 
That  this  rule  the  inhabitants  appear  not  to  mind. 
For  they  build  large  warehouses  in  any  kind  of  a  way. 
Where  style  seems  to  be  thought  of  only  when  it  will  pay, 
And  as  they  keep  shooting  up  in  a  dense  population 
They  add  more  to  the  riches  than  to  the  health  of  the  nation ; 
So  that  you  will  find  that  in  places  it  is  not  at  all  funny 
That  appearance  should  give  way  to  the  making  of  money. 
And  for  this  reason  tenants  when  they  sublet  don't  care 
How  soon  disease  may  arise  or  what's  the  good  of  fresh  air. 
As  long  as  they  can  wring  life  almost  out  of  the  poor, 
Who  because  they  are  so  these  miseries  have  to  endure. 

Houses  once  used  to  be  built  without  regard  to  expense, 
And  were  substantially  erected  and  not  mere  pretence, 
For  each  one  constituted  a  man's  castle  and  hold, 
But  now  it  seems  not  so ;  the  present  laws  are  so  bold 
Or  else  so  corrupted  that  any  one  can  at  this  day 
Quietly  walk  in  at  the  window  and  purloin  what  he  may, 
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So  it's  rather  a  boon  to  the  thief,  who  now  can  with  more  ease 
Possess  himself  of  almost  anything  his  avarice  may  please, 
Which  is  often  the  case,  though  they  generally  take  care 
To  go  when  there  is  nobody  of  any  consequence  there  ; 
So  protection  in  this  country  seems  to  be  carried  out  now 
By  the  law  in  a  manner  you  may  often  call  anyhow, 
And  when  some  one  under  its  influence  should  happen  to  fall. 
They'll  find  it  only  a  name,  and  that  appears  about  alL 

There  are  some  flimsy  buildings  here  and  there  that  may 
Not  be  built  substantial  enough  to  last  out  even  their  day, 
But  what  people  may  like  best  they  can't  always  choose. 
For  stern  necessity  will  often  force  them  not  to  refuse, 
And  so  they  are  obliged  to  abide  by  what  they  happen  to  get, 
For  they  have  no  time  to  see  faults  until  after  they  are  let 

The  cottages  that  used  of  old  to  be  raised  for  the  poor 
Were  good  and  substantial,  because  then,  to  be  sure. 
The  means  were  not  so  prolific  as  they  are  at  this  day 
For  the  multiplicity  of  dwellings,  and  for  that  reason  they 
Could  not  be  so  profuse  but  build  up  perhaps  only  a  few, 
Because  they  were  more  expensive  and  took  longer  to  do. 

The  walls  were  then  thick,  but  they  have  since  become  thin. 
And  are  better  calculated  to  let  the  cold  and  damp  in. 
And  with  an  idea  of  comfort  the  rooms  were  made  small, 
So  the  consequence  is,  there  is  no  atmosphere  at  all. 
For  it  is  all  driven  away  by  the  foul  and  noxious  inhalation 
Of  too  many  persons,  and  then  comes  disease  and  privation  ; 
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And  people  to  get  warmth  have  to  breathe  foetid  air. 
Which  brings  illness  on  mixed  with  misery  and  care. 
But  it  is  hardly  regarded,  for  it  seems  now  all  the  rage-. 
To  sacrifice  every  Uving  thing  to  the  progress  of  the  age. 

We  went  through  the  apartments ;  chairs  and  tables  we  saw, 
And  each  one  of  them  an  air  of  civical  importance  wore ; 
There  were  some  portraits  also  of  those  men  of  renown 
Who  had  acted  as  sheriffs  and  mayors  of  this  town. 

Each  apartment  was  panelled ;  and  other  things  were  there 
That  I  have  entirely  forgotten,  but  I  saw  the  famed  chair 
In  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  sat,  to  receive  the  address, 
As  well  as  to  make  some  apology  for  his  beloved  princess. 
Who  was  expected  to  be  there,  and,  as  every  one  knew. 
Was  also  to  be  presented  with  a  like  welcome  too. 

As  this  does  not  occur  very  often  the  citizens,  they  say. 
Always  behave  very  well,  but  especially  on  such  a  day 
In  their  love  and  respect  they  came  out  rather  strong. 
Which,  all  things  being  considered,  was  not  at  all  wrong ; 
As  his  royal  highness  only  on  grand  occasions  can  flatter 
The  town  with  his  presence  it  is  to  them  a  grave  matter. 
And  is  a  signal  for  many  to  shut  up  their  shops  for  the  day, 
And  pass  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  enjoyment  away  ; 
From  which  it  is  certain  that  the  people  must  well  know 
What  obedience  and  attachment  to  their  sovereign  they  owe, 
Who  I  should  not  doubt  thinks  it  both  proper  and  right 
That  her  subjects  should  sometimes  lose  themselves  quite 
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And  get  so  much  excited  in  their  strange  passion  to  see 
Such  a  grand  spectacle  as  this  always  turns  out  to  be, 
But  their  admiration  of  royalty  may  be  so  strong  as  to  find 
That  such  pleasure  is  sometimes  with  the  alehouse  combined. 

Now  Cecil  admiringly  thought  that  the  least  she  could  do 
Would  be,  to  embellish  the  chair  by  sitting  down  in  it  too, 
For  she  said  she  should  feel  of  such  superior  mould, 
After  reclining  on  a  cushioned  seat  where,  she  had  been  told, 
A  prince  had  deigned  to  sit,  and  then  her  heart  was  so  light 
That  the  circumstance  we  all  thought  had  affected  her  quite, 
For  like  a  bird  she  felt  happy  and  as  though  she  could  fly, 
Only  something  of  weight  kept  her  down  from  the  sky, 
Her  gravity  was  too  much,  and  there  was  nothing  that  would  do 
To  bear  her  up  that  she  might  disappear  from  our  view : 
She  thought  of  nothing  but  the  prince  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
Aiid  admired  and  praised  him  in  a  most  extravagant  way. 

It  was  expected  that  the  princess  would  presently  be  there 
To  receive  her  address  while  resting  herself  in  the  chair. 
But  no  ! — then  disappointment  so  strongly  asserted  its  sway 
That  people's  loyalty  and  love  seemed  inclined  to  give  way ; 
But  they  soon  thought  better  of  it,  hoping  that  after  a  while 
The  princess  would  relent  and  treat  them  in  different  style, 
And  not  make  it  to  appear  that  for  this  interesting  afiair 
And  the  honour  of  their  famous  city  she  did  not  at  all  care, 
When  the  prince  informed  them  in  his  most  affable  way 
That  "  her  royal  highness  could  not  be  present  that  day ; 
bh 
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She  might  regret  for  many  reasons  her  not  being  there,; 
But  because  she  had  misaed  it  she  did'nt  mean  to  despair," 
And  so  people  thought  her  mother-in-law  had  taught  her 
To  take  when  she  was  unwell  a  little  brandy  and  water. 

For  the  popular  expression  it  was  not  worth  while  caring 
Except  for  the  sole  happiness  of  going  out  for  an  airing 
In  the  atmosphere  of  a  city,  and  beholding  in  some  places 
In  the  multitude  crowding  around  an  ocean  of  upturned  faces, 
Further  than  this  it  is  at  present  no  more  than  tiresome  to  see 
How  vociferous  in  their  loyalty  the  common  people  can  be, 
Which  in  the  hour  of  excitement  comes  more  from  their  voices, 
And  is  the  way  at  sight-seeing  that  the  assemblage  rejoices, 
As  though  there  were  so  great  a  virtue  inherent  in  sound 
That  it  went  through  the  hearts  of  all  gathered  around, 
And  like  a  thunder-clap  woke  up  every  one  that  was  there  • 
To  a  sense  of  something  for  which  they  have  got  to  prepare 
Or  else  to  guard  against,  and  when  the  enthusiasm  is  high 
Then  thieves  will  seek  to  pluck  any  chicken  that's  nigh. 
While  the  crowd  rushes  on  in  many  thousands  perhaps  strong, 
And  ruthlessly  drags  in  its  course  unsuspecting  beings  along. 

The  prince  then  kindly  attempted  an  answer  to  the  address, 
But  his  words  for  some  reason  seemed  to  grow  less  and  less. 
As  though  he  had  an  idea  that  speeches,  to  be  indeed  a  treat, 
Should,  like  roasted  maggots,  always  be  short  and  sweet. 
But  when  they  are  too  brief  it  is  likely  enough  to  befall 
The  speaker  that  what  he  can  say  amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 
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The  reply  being  ended  the  other  address  was  not  presented, 
For  the  princess  not  coming  the  citizens  had  to  be  contented 
With  sorrowing  for  her  absence,  and  having  failed  to  be  there, 
Indisposition  had  no  doubt  placed  her  under  physical  care, 
So  the  speech  was  withdrawn  and  folded  up  and,  I  was  told. 
That  it  was  most  beautifully  written  in  shining  letters  of  gold ; 
It  was  then  put  into  a  glass  case,  where  I  hear  any  one  may 
Inspect  it  without  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  pay. 

Then  the  prince  with  a  bow,  seeing  all  things  go  right. 
Graciously  said  in  conclusion  "he  had  enjoyed  much  the  sight, 
Though  no  doubt  they  were  tired  still  he  really  must  say 
That  they  knew  how  to  honour  and  love  and  obey, 
And,  what  was  not  a  strange  thing,  he  admired  indeed 
The  style  in  which  some  gentlemen  addresses  can  read, 
And  he  thought  it  a  misfortune  that  it  should  ever  occur 
Tliat  the  princess's  could  not  be  as  well  read  to  her :" 
After  that  he  retired,  and  feeling  very  light  in  his  heart 
Got  quickly  into  his  carriage  and  was  just  about  to  depart 
\\  hen  a  loud  cheer  for  the  princess  all  at  once  rent  the  air 
And  then  ended  this  somewhat  disappointing  affair. 

We  had  now  seen  all  we  could,  and  came  into  once  more 
The  large  hall  we  had  entered  a  short  time  before. 
And  through  it  passing  out  we  then  went  on  our  way 
Towards  the  Green  Dragon  inn ;  and,  like  a  bad  coin  that  may 
Soon  turn  up  again,  the  guide  took  care  to  be  near, 
For  in  less  than  a  minute  or  two  he  did  not  forget  to  appear : 
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He  said  that  in  returning  he  should  diverge  from  the  way 
To  show  us  the  last  object  of  interest  we  should  see  Here  to-day, 
As  there  was  just  enough  time  to  allow  us  to  go  through, 
Which  being  on  the  road  back  it  would  suit  us  to  do, 
So  as  he  walked  on  he  took  another  direction,  to  show 
Us  a  few  of  the  old  houses  that  used  to  exist  long  ago. 
And  which  had  been  untouched  and  destined  to  remain 
Until  they  were  either  restored  or  else  built  up  again. 

It  was  not  much  out  of  our  way,  and  it  could  not  be  wrong 
To  take  in  all  that  was  possible  as  we  were  passing  along, 
So  he  conducted  us  back  again  through  Watergate  Street, 
Towards  the  inn  we  put  up  at,  and  in  our  way  we  soon  meet 
With  a  few  ancient  erections  which  the  guide  did  declare 
Were  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  persons  visiting  there  : 
So  he  pointed  out  two  houses  where  the  first  floors  projected. 
Supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  which,  being  so  protected. 
Formed  a  kind  of  portico  underneath  but  not  very  wide. 
And  only  enough  for  two  persons  to  walk  side  by  side  ; 
It  was  a  shelter  from  the  heat,  and  it  very  probably  may 
Be  a  refuge  when  a  thunder-storm  is  pursuing  its  way 
O'er  the  face  of  the  heavens,  whose  black  ominous  frown 
Is  immediately  followed  by  torrents  of  rain  pouring  down. 
Then  with  a  startling  crash  the  thunder  is  suddenly  revealing 
The  blinding  brilliance  of  what  may  perhaps  be  heaven's  ceiling. 

We  saw  God's  Providence  house  and  Bishop  Lloyd's  too. 
Which  after  being  restored  looked  as  if  they  were  new. 
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So  that  much  of  that  quaintness  would  be  taken  away 
Which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  style  of  a  more  bygone  day ; 
On  one  of  them  subjects  were  carved  out  on  the  wood 
In  the  front,  and  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  good, 
They  were  taken  from  Scripture,  and  besides  you  will  find 
Some  grotesque  ornamentation,  but  not  all  of  one  kind ; 
The  other  was  in  the  same  style,  only  there  did  not  appear 
Much  else  than  smooth  surface,  and  what  we  could  see  here 
Was  very  simply  worked  out,  still  the  buildings  were  to  me 
So  much  like  each  other  that  the  only  difference  you'd  see 
Was  that  the  one  seemed  as  full  as  the  other  did  devoid 
Of  carving  and  decoration,  but  the  material  employed 
In  the  course  of  their  erection  seemed  only  to  be  wood 
Excepting  the  roofs  which  were  tiled,  and  from  what  I  could 
See  of  the  frontage  of  both  it  would  appear  to  my  sight 
As  though  they  had  been  varnished  or  else  painted  light. 

The  contrast  l>etween  the  two  must  needs  be  perceived. 
And  would  make  them  stand  out  as  two  specimens  achieved : 
Both  looked  noble  enough,  and  you  are  apt  to  conceive 
Two  scions  of  the  same  race,  on  one  of  which  you  believe 
A  large  fortune  has  been  expended,  but  the  other  you'd  say 
Had  been  undoubtedly  brought  up  in  a  rather  contrary  way. 

There  was  another  fine  building  almost  out  of  our  view, 
And  what  we  could  see  of  it  from  where  we  stood  it  is  true 
Was  not  overmuch — and,  judging  from  appearance,  after  all, 
You  might  possibly  think  that  it  was  of  no  value  at  all, 
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For  other  buildings  stood  so  much  in  the  way  just  before, 
That  the  black  top  of  a  house  was  all  we  could  explore, 
And  that  was  the  roof,  which  had  been  put  into  repair, 
But  only  a  small  portion  of  it  was  all  that  remained  there 
Of  the  old  house  itself,  for  it  had  been  lately  burnt  down 
With  one  or  two  others  at  the  same  time  in  the  town, 
And  this  being  built  up  again  it  was  thought  good  to  restore 
The  old  portion  that  was  saved  to  the  same  place  as  before. 

Previous  to  its  destruction  it  was  known  as  the  favourite  seat 
Of  the  Stanleys,  but  it  is  used  now  more  as  a  retreat ; 
It  used  to  be  their  dwelling-place,  and  they  took  no  small  pride 
In  the  palace  they  had  erected,  for  there  was  then  inside 
Pictures  and  goods  of  great  value,  which,  obtained  at  vast  cost, 
Were  by  the  breaking  out  of  this  fire  all  unavoidably  lost, 
And  though  ardour  might  be  damped  it  appears  for  all  that 
The  house  was  restored,  for  what  they  seem  now  to  be  at 
Is — to  raise  up  the  same  thing  from  the  ashes  of  the  last. 
Which  may  in  time  be  achieved  perhaps  only  not  very  fast. 

Having  looked  at  it  well  we  were  to  imagine  we  could  see 
From  the  remains  of  the  roof  what  it  once  used  to  be. 
For  it  was  originally  all  black,  as  you  may  see  the  top  now, 
And  by.  that  we  could  judge  of  its  appearance  somehow, 
Which  was  peculiar  enough,  and  leads  one  to  suppose 
That  formerly  after  this  style  many  other  buildings  arose  : 
It  was  a  large  palace  and  most  interesting,  the  guide  said. 
And  belonging  to  those  whose  descendants  now  were  the  head 
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Of  a  party  whose  politics  were  said  to  be  loyal  and  sincere, 
And  much  truer  to  royalty  than  it  does  at  present  appear 
They  are  so  particular  about ;  because  you  must  see  then 
They  could  take  heads  off  easier  and  afterwards  put  on  again 
Some  more  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  in  such  a  way 
As  to  secure  to  themselves  all  the  sinecures  of  the  day, 
For  act  how  they  will,  though  time  alters  all  things, 
Still  to  the  same  termination  a  nation*s  destiny  it  brings, 
Whatever  may  be  the  object  intended  for  the  carrying  out 
Of  any  great  work  that  an  unseen  hand  may  be  about. 

As  the  world  keeps  on  progressing  there  will  be  in  time 
A  state  of  things  so  developed  as  to  equal  the  sublime. 
When  the  mists  that  mar  intelligence  are  all  cleared  away. 
And  comnion  sense  becomes  the  sterling  rule  of  the  day. 
But  as  circumstances  differ  the  number  must  be  equally  vast, 
And  the  inculcations  of  thought  cannot  mingle  so  fast 
Until  they  happen  to  be  brought  all  into  the  same  light 
So  as  to  irradiate  each  other  while  they  seek  to  unite. 

This  house  was  interesting  historically  on  account  of  the  fame 
That  has  so  long  been  attached  to  the  Stanley's  high  name, 
And  though  some  few  generations  have  gone  to  decay, 
Still  this  strange  old  house  has  not  yet  crumbled  away, 
For  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  but  now  all  that  we  see 
Is  the  true  representation  of  what  it  once  used  to  be  : 
We  should  not  have  noticed  it  at  all  had  we  not  been  told 
That  it  was  something  a  visitor  really  ought  to  behold  ; 
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It  was  a  black-looking  object,  which  was  all  we  could  say, 
And  being  in  a  street  behind  it  seemed  some  distance  away ; 
But  as  the  clock  had  struck  twelve  we  had  no  time  for  viewing 
Or  taking  note  of  the  place  as  we  should  wish  to  be  doing. 
For  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  inn  and  defray  our  expenses, 
As  we  have  to  be  home  again  to-night  under  any  pretences. 

Then  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  street,  when  the  guide 
Quietly  bade  us  all  good  day,  after  having  accepted  aside 
A  sufficient  gratuity  for  the  promptness  he  had  shown 
In  guiding  us  in  our  inspection  of  a  place  quite  unknown, 
Excepting  by  name,  and  where  we  had  slept  but  one  night. 
And  so  could  not  have  surveyed  all  its  beauties  aright, 
And  as  every  thing  before  us  seemed  so  quickly  to  pass, 
It  was  as  if  we  had  looked  at  it  all  through  a  glass. 

So  we  parted,  and  at  length  to  the  Green  Dragon  got. 
And  every  thing  being  concluded  we  were  off  like  a  shot 
To  the  station,  which  we  reached  in  good  time  for  the  train. 
And  after  entering  were  soon  going  back  to  London  again  : 
We  were  put  into  a  carriage  where  we  had  nothing  to  do 
But  to  remain  there — not  even  change  on  arriving  at  Crewe, 
Where  we  should  be  disconnected,  and  then  tacked  on  again 
To  the  end — when  it  arrived — of  the  Euston-square  train, 
Which  was  very  agreeable,  for  then  on  we  should  go. 
And  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey  in  an  hour  or  so. 

I  noticed  a  few  passing  objects  as  along  we  proceeded, 
Somewhat  interesting— because  if  now  they  are  unheeded 


They  may  never  occur  again — and  as  the  weather  was  fine, 
The  air  pleasant,  and  the  sun  did  occasionally  shine, 
They  would  be  delightful  to  think  of  even  though  a  last  view 
May  remind  us  of  an  event  which  must  always  come  true, 
And  the  overflow,  caused  by  the  late  storm,  of  the  Dee, 
Had  nearly  all  disappeared,  for  what  now  we  could  see 
Was  dislodged  of  the  water  and  had  become  a  bright  green 
Excepting  a  few  pools  that  were  here  and  there  to  be  seen, 
But  apparently  the  stream  seemed  not  yet  to  have  acquired 
That  calm  silvery  surface  which  is  often  so  much  admired. 

As  we  travelled  along  I  looked  up,  and  on  one  side 
Of  the  cutting,  just  above  me,  Beeton  Castle  I  espied 
As  if  all  embedded  in  trees,  and  on  approaching  I  found 
The  fortification  itself  did  appear  in  verdure  so  bound 
That  but  very  little  of  it  from  our  position  could  be  seen 
For  nearly  all  round  it  was  dressed  up  in  one  mass  of  green, 
Svj  that  only  the  top  and  a  large  portion  of  the  side 
Towards  us  was  all  of  it  that  you  could  have  descried, 
But  as  the  train  went  on  quickly  the  view  did  not  stay, 
For  in  a  moment  or  two  it  was  all  whisked  away. 

A  few  minutes  passed  by,  when  nearly  opposite  to  me 
Sat  the  doctor,  who  looked  out  and  declared  he  could  see 
The  ocean  in  the  distance,  and  on  it  there  was  sailing 
A  steam-vessel, — and  then  he  said  again,  without  failing 
He  could  see  the  town  of  Llandudno,  and  by  the  side 
Was  that  large  rocky  promontory  to  be  clearly  descried 

•    • 

1 1 


Immediately  up  to  the  point  called  the  Little  Onns  Head 
So  I  tried  to  discover  it,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  good  vi 
And  thus  found  that  some  of  the  inronnation  was  true. 
Though  at  first  sight  the  promontory  did  not  appear  very  p 
But  as  its  position  kept  changing  and  its  shape  altered  aga 
Every  now  and  then  a  little  more  I  could  suddenly  sec, 
And  again  just  as  quickly  it  would  all  cease  to  be. 

We  then  gazed  on  the  sea  until  it  was  lost  to  the  sight, 
And  then  directed  our  thoughts  to  something  difTerent  quil 
For  as  it  got  Turther  off  our  ideas  became  still  more 
Attracted  by  other  things  that  were  laid  up  in  store. 
And  as  we  now  traorel  on  we  cannot  tell  in  our  mind 
What  mischance  it  mijr  turn  out  our  bad  luck  to  find 
When  we  get  back  again,— and  even  though  the  time's  sho 
Sorrow  may  come  quicker  than  you  think  it  perhaps  oi^bt, 
And  one  would  almost  believe  that  divine  providence  may 
Trust  her  children  to  what  chance  likes  to  put  in  their  way 
And  whatever  a  person  may  feel  it  is  disappointing  to  find 
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So  that  any  thing  at  all  that  may  be  brought  into  use 
Will  either  break  down  or  else  the  desire  to  introduce 
Must  be  carried  out  by  another,  who  is  only  to  draw 
The  good  from  it  rather  than  he  who  discovered  it  before, 
For  life's  thread  will  snap,  and  all  you  imagine  your  oiyn 
Into  some  other  one's  hands  has  at  length  to  be  thrown. 

We  approach  the  end  of  our  tour  with  some  kind  of  regret 
That  shows  that  its  allurements  have  not  quite  worn  off  yet, 
For  a  few  days  more  still  we  could  have  managed  to  spend, 
And  then  we  might  feel  better  satisfied  perhaps  in  the  end, 
Or  else  we  might  not,  for  we  often  find  out  after  we  roam 
That  there  is  very  seldom  a  place  that  is  so  cosy  as  home, 
And  well  may  the  rapt  poet  sing  of  it  as  being  sweet 
When  you  see  olive-branches  all  displayed  at  your  feet. 
And  the  dear  cheerful  face  beaming  forth  from  above 
Of  the  girl  you  once  vowed  both  to  cherish  and  love. 

But  it  is  often  the  case  that  something  will  circumvent, 
And  our  cupful  of  happiness  before  it's  half  spent 
May  be  dashed  from  our  lips — but  even  then  we  should  show 
That  we  really  are  thankful  that  it  did  not  sooner  go, 
For  too  much  of  a  good  thing  will  quickly  it  is  true 
If  very  frequently  repeated  become  disagreeable  to  you, 
And  there  is  another  small  fact  that  you  need  recollect, 
That  it  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  as  bad  an  effect. 

It  is  often  hard  to  account  for  the  time  that  you  pass 
To  pick  up  health  and  content — it  seems  so  Jike  a  farce — 


1  nen  swcx^ps  suuucniy  uuwn  [icniaps  un  a  u;^ii  in  me  oc( 
Or  else  perhaps  you  may,  whi!e  reclining  up  there, 
Be  building  fine  castles  still  lighter  even  than  air. 
Which  should  you  once  happen  to  turn  your  head  may 
Quicker  even  than  thought  be  aU  scattered  away. 

We  get  still  more  in  land, — and  nought  just  now  can  h 
But  trees,  hills,  and  cuttings  partly  covered  with  green, 
For  we  were  now  out  of  sea-range,  and  as  onward  we  car 
Nearer  to  the  great  metropolis  I  felt  hardly  the  same. 
For  a  peculiar  feeling  at  the  change  stole  over  my  sense. 
And  a  repugnance  to  progress  which  seemed  most  intens 
Possessed  me  for  a  few  minutes,  when  suddenly  my  mine 
As  the  scene  pressed  upon  me  became  more  resigned ; 
And  we  got  nearer  to  London — so  presently  what  is  seen 
Are  housetops  in  profusion  and  not  so  much  green ; 
And  there's  a  kind  of  excitement  which  contrasts  very  ill 
With  the  country  of  Wales,  where  everything  was  so  still, 
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But  still  it's  so  different  there  that  all  things  here  seem  strange 
For  the  contrast  is  strong  till  you  get  used  to  the  change, 
Whilst  you  think  that  probably  you  will  not  revisit  again 
The  bright  scenes  or  the  spots  you  enjoyed  so  much  then. 

As  we  observe  quietly  turning  the  wheel  of  progression 
So  much  becomes  developed  and  in  such  rapid  succession 
Are  fresh  novelties  produced  that  experience  in  time 
Will  be  almost  forcing  improvement  to  touch  the  sublime, 
And  the  landscape  around  shorn  of  all  its  wild  grace 
Must  by  degrees  be  clothed  with  quite  a  different  face, 
For  human  energy  seems  now  to  have  taken  it  by  storm 
And  attempted  through  the  modifying  hand  of  reform 
To  impart  such  style  and  aspect  that  eventually  may 
Tone  down  the  natural  rudeness  that  it  was  said  to  display, 
And  which  the  genuine  children  of  nature  would  choose 
Until  their  fondness  for  it  they'd  have  gradually  to  lose 
In  the  spoliation  of  the  country  that  is  going  on  around 
And  in  every  other  part  where  civilization  is  found; 
But  they'll  soon  get  used  to  it ;  it  is  like  being  hurled 
By  the  force  of  mere  accident  into  quite  a  different  world. 

The  houses  began  now  to  appear  as  though  they  had  been 
Sown  like  so  much  grass,  for  they  were  every  where  seen, 
And  they  had  all  sprouted  up  in  both  long  and  short  rows — 
Many  with  very  small  gardens  in  which  nothing  grows. 

As  a  nation  becomes  populous  and  increases  in  size 
Its  power  and  ambition  accordingly  is  certain  to  rise. 
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Which  very  soon  increasing  it  will  find  so  much  to  do 
That  negligence  must  in  time  give  rise  to  not  a  few 
Charges  and  complainings — a  discontent  which  in  some  way 
Often  brings  an  extermination  of  people,  but  that  you  may  say 
Appears  natural  enough,  for  to  save  life  it  is  well  known 
That  some  lives  must  be  sacrificed,  which  few  perhaps  will  own, 
But  that  is  of  no  consequence — only  if  it  were  not  so 
Creation  needs  not  to  be  very  prolific  in  her  desire  to  grow 
So  many  creatures  of  all  kinds,  though  you  no  doubt  infer 
That  they  must  all  be  in  some  way  provided  for  by  her, 
As  they  are  no  doubt  good  for  something  or  else  there's  no  use 
In  bringing  them  into  existence,  though  such  a  vast  produce 
Is  constantly  forced  into  being  by  the  vehemence  of  that  desire 
Which  seems  to  be  nothing  but  chance-work,  and  only  a  fire 
Made  up  for  the  amusement  bf  some  one  malignant  who  can 
Derive  pleasure  in  preying  upon  the  materiality  of  man. 
Houses  crowding  upon  houses  we  did  gradually  see, 
With  back-gardens  about  as  big  as  a  room  ought  to  be, 
And  some  long  beds  of  housetops  you  behold  here  and  there, 
Which  are  plentiful  enough  as  you  approach  Euston  Square, 
For  in  few  cities  are  the  dwellings  so  numerous  that  they 
Have  such  a  lot  altogether  and  in  such  lengthy  array, 
And  so  thick  are  they  that  there  seems  not  enough  space 
For  the  fresh  air  to  enter  into  so  encumbered  a  place. 
Which  becomes  always  mixed  up  in  some  sort  of  a  way 
With  the  smoke  that  is  hanging  about  through  the  day, 
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But  people  are  so  used  to  it  that  they  seem  to  deh'ght 
In  those  noxious  vapours  that  they  assist  to  invite, 
And  thus  getting  diffused  they  infect  all  space  around 
So  that  no  one  can  be  suprised  if  diseases  abound, 
But  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  harm  is  not  great 
That  results  from  being  forced  to  live  in  such  a  state. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  Euston-square  station 
Without  having  experienced  any  unpleasant  sensation 
Of  annoyance  that  sometimes  you  feel  when  you  pass 
Along  between  houses  and  chimney-pots  all  in  a  mass ; 
But  though  here  it  was  open  all  you  could  get  was  a  view 
Of  a  dilapidated  church-yard  with  a  green  tree  or  two. 

We  then  arrived  at  the  platform,  when  a  peculiar  feeling 
I  had  for  a  short  time,  through  alienation,  revealing 
A  rather  mystified  sense — for  in  the  freshening  sea-air 
Thought  seemed  to  be  lost, — and  at  first  hard  to  bear 
Was  the  noise  of  the  place,  but  very  soon  by  degrees 
Nature  gets  thoroughly  used  to  peculiarities  like  these; 
And  having  been  transplanted  to  London's  queer  soil, 
You  see  laziness  like  a  thief  living  on  those  who  toil, 
Who  in  a  rough  shape  prowls  about  all  the  day, 
Looking  out  for  a  chance  to  make  some  one  its  prey. 

So  we  opened  the  door,  and  got  out  of  the  train, 
And  securing  our  luggage  we  looked  for  a  cab  and  again 
Travelled  on,  with  the  entire  conviction  that  now 
We  must  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey  somehow, 
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Though  one  person  inside  seemed  not  altogether  sure 
That  we  should  not  be  run  into  by  some  half  tipsy  boor, 
Who  on  the  box  of  his  vehicle  is  hardly  able  to  sit, 
And  appears  just  as  though  he'd  fall  down  in  a  fit ; 
But  all  passed  off  safely,  and  it  seemed  quite  a  treat 
To  find  ourselves  getting  out  at  i6.  King  William  Street. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  we  had  arrived  at  the  door 
From  the  station — it  seemed  to  us  an  hour  or  more. 
And  some  pattering  footsteps  we  soon  heard  vkry  near^ 
When  the  dog  in  the  passage  all  at  once  did  appear, 
And  hearing  us  barked  loudly,  and  expressed  his  delight 
By  wagging  his  tail  so  as  if  it  were  not  put  on  tight. 

We  knocked,  and  a  small  crowd  of  persons  came  out 
As  if  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  noise  was  about ; 
Then  we  walked  quietly  in — sent  the  cabman  away — 
Went  up  stairs,  then  had  dinner  : — now  I've  no  more  to  say. 


Herb  this  Book  endeth 
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